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THE  EVANGELIST, 


February  1,  1894. 


It  ifl  a  far  cry  from  Germany  to  Africa,  but 
next  in  interest  to  Bismarck  in  the  news  of 
the  last  week,  is  the  following,  which  appears 
as  a  mere  item  in  the  messages  sent  across  the 
sea:  “Paris,  January  25th.  A  despatch  from 
St.  Louis,  Senegal,  says  that  a  French  military 
column  has  occupied  the  city  of  Timbuctoo  I” 
Well  1  well !  well  I  Events  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  Our  readers  may  remem¬ 
ber  a  letter  that  appeared  in  The  Eyanobust 
a  few  months  since,  in  which  we  ■  argued  at 
some  length  for  the  possibility  of  a  railroad 
across  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  information 
there  given  was  derived  from  a  gentleman  of 
Algiers,  who  had  made  a  special  study  of^  the 
subject,  and  had  himself  travelled  far  into  the 
desert  to  see  the  obstacles  that  nature  had 
placed  in  the  way.  He  took  down  his  maps 
and  spread  them  on  the  table,  pointing  out  to 
his  American  visitor  the  long  and  winding 
route  from  one  oasis  to  another  over  what 
seemed  illimitable  sands,  till  the  line  should 
divide  into  two  branches,  the  one  going  to 
Lake  Tchad,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from 
African  travellers,  and  the  other  to  strike  the 
bend  of  the  Niger  at  a  point  above  Timbuctoo. 
The  project  took  hold  of  our  imagination,  as 
one  of  those  visions  of  the  future  which  it  is 
delightful  to  contemplate,  even  if  our  eyes  can 
never  behold  the  reality.  The  one  point  on  the 
map  that  we  looked  at  most  intently  was  Tim¬ 
buctoo,  that  mysterious  city,  which  lay  far  to 
the  south,  and  could  be  reached  only  by  cara¬ 
vans  moving  for  weeks  across  the  Desert,  and 
which  had  hardly  been  seen  by  any  European 
traveller.  Yet  on  this  far-off  city,  this  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  the  French  had  fixed  their 
eye,  and  hoped  some  day  to  possess  it,  though 
we  took  for  granted  that  that  was  something 
to  be  realized  only  in  the  distant  future — in 
the  next  century.  Yet  we  open  the  paper,  and 
behold  the  French  are  already  there !  “  The 
city,”  says  the  despatch,  “was  occupied  with 
out  resistance.  ”  This  easy  capture  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  make  the  occupation  permanent. 

The  possession  is  of  immense  importance. 
It  is  not  from  the  size  of  the  city,  for  it  has 
but  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  but  it  is  the 
capital  of  the  Western  Soudan  and  its  chief 
religious  city,  which  makes  it  a  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage.  It  is  also  a  great  centre  of  trade  for 
that  portion  of  Central  Africa.  Possession 
here  gives  the  French  the  key  to  tbe  Soudan. 
But  how  few,  even  of  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  Africa,  realize  what  that  means !  The 
Soudan  is  to  most  readers  little  more  than  a 
geographical  expression,  to  designate  a  country 
so  vast  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  set  bounda¬ 
ries  to  it.  And  yet  this  country,  though  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Sahara,  is  not  itself  desert,  but 
has  in  the  interior  vast  regions  that  are  well 
watered  with  lakes  and  riyers,  so  that  it  can 
be  made  fertile  and  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
man.  If  once  the  French  establish  themselves 
at  Timbuctoo,  they  will  have  an  additional 
reason  for  hurrying  on  the  railroad  across  the 
Sahara,  which  shall  touch  the  Niger,  and  by 
boats  on  that  great  river  connect  with  Sene- 
gambia,  and  thus  carry  out  their  scheme  for  a 
great  African  Empire. 


The  fiasco  of  the  Government’s  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  Hawaii  is  so  complete,  that  there 
is  little  need  to  refer  again  to  the  subject. 
It  is  kindness  to  those  who  are  already 
sufficiently  humiliated,  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
But  one  word  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  Provisional  Government,  whereof  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  has  spoken  with  a  grace  and  refine¬ 
ment  all  its  own,  thus:  “Mr.  Dole  is  the 
head  of  probably  the  most  rascally  and  illegit¬ 
imate  little  State  in  the  world  I”  To  this  we 
make  no  other  reply  but  to  give  the  opinion 
of  one  who  has  had  the  best  opportunities  to 
be  well  informed.  Tbe  late  General  Arm¬ 


strong  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  was  the  son  of 
a  missionary  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
be  was  bom  and  grew  up  till  he  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  complete  bis  education. 
When  the  war  came  on,  he  left  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  to  enter  tbe  army,  and  fought  gallantly 
at  Gettysburg  and  in  other  battles.  Tbe  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  South,  who  look  upon 
him  as  their  greatest  benefactor.  In  all  mat¬ 
ters  that  concerned  them,  the  Evening  Post 
has  quoted  him  constantly  as  the  very  highest 
authority.  But  be  never  lost  bis  interest  in 
bis  native  islands,  which  he  visited  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  Fresh  from  tbe 
scene,  and  acquainted  personally  with  every 
man  who  took  part  in  tbe  Revolution,  be 
wrote  to  the  Evening  Post  of  those  who  came 
to  the  United  States  as  Commissioners  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  annexation,  as  follows : 

“The  Delegation  or  Commission  from  Hawaii 
is  composed  of  gentlemen  whom  I  have  long 
known  personally ;  they  are  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing,  and  are  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
having  the  entire  confidence  of  all  except  the 
demagogues  and  schemers  whom  they  have 
been  compelled  to  antagonize  and  defeat  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  better  order  of 
things. 

“Your  readers  have  already  learned  of  the 
dethronement  of  tbe  Hawaiian  Queen  because 
of  her  efforts  arbitrarily  to  change  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  to  get  thereby  unlimited  power. 
Tbe  late  Queen  is  unscrupulous  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree,  of  no  moral  standing  whatever,  and  not 
entitled  to  the  least  confidence  or  respect. 
She  is  not  without  intelligence,  and  has  much 
more  abiliW  and  sense  than  had  her  brother, 
tbe  late  King  Kalakaua.  Good  things  were 
expected  of  her  when,  of  late  years,  she  came 
to  the  throne.  The  sentiment  of  tbe  good  peo 
pie  then  was  to  stand  by  her  and  give  her  a 
chance.  I  met  her  only  last  year  at  Honolulu, 
and  was  impressed  with  her  intelligence,  and 
with  many  others,  had  hopes  that  she  would 
do  well. 

“Her  restoration  to  power  now  would  mean 
destruction  of  the  progressive  element  of 
Hawaiian  life,  and  the  collapse  of  all  hope  for 
that  people.  ” 


The  papers,  through  their  reporters,  keep  a 
close  watch  of  tbe  Grand  Old  Man,  and  fre¬ 
quently  say,  as  did  one  last  week,  that  secular 
history  presents  no  parallel  to  this  story  of  a 
man  far  past  his  eightieth  year  guiding  the 
councils  of  a  great  State.  But  they  forget 
that  the  greatest  of  tbe  Doges  of  Venice,  Dan- 
dolo,  in  bis  ninety- sixth  year  defied  the  Pope, 
conquered  tbe  Greek  Emperor,  and  planted  the 
standard  of  the  republic  triumphantly  over 
every  harbor  from  the  Lido  to  the  Golden 
Horn.  It  becomes  youth  to  remember  that 
tempeiance  is  tbe  source  of  blessings  in  the 
late  years  of  life.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
lived  under  the  restraint  of  virtue’s  laws  that 
can  say,  in  the  fifth  score  of  years,  as  does 
Adam  in  Shakespeare’s  play,  “As  you  like  it”; 

“  Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lusty ; 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellions  liquors  in  my  blood ; 

Nor  did  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
Tbe  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 

Frosty,  but  kindly.” 


An  important  series  of  lectures  will  be  de¬ 
livered  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  this 
month  on  the  Morse  Foundation.  The  lecturer 
is  the  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Ithaca,  and 
the  subject  that  upon  whi5h  he  has  in  many 
ways  shown  himself  to  be  an  authority.  The 
Religions  of  Japan.  The  lectures  will  be  given 
at  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  eve¬ 
nings  through  the  month  The  subjects  are 
given  in  a  notice  on  another  page. 


Prof.  Charles  W,  Shields’s  lecture  on  The 
Historic  Episcopate  will  be  published  in  book 
form  by  the  Scribners.  The  Evangelist  has 
already  indicated  its  points  and  quoted  from  it. 


We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  unjust  accusa¬ 
tion  lately  concerning  the  so-called  “perjury” 
of  wealthy  citizens  in  the  matter  of  an  income 
tax.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  is  true  of  the 
statements  concerning  tbe^  taxation  of  personal 
property.  That  among  millions  of  wealthy  or 
at  least  well-to-do  citizens  only  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  could  be  found  to  pay  an  income 
tax  did  not  prove  by  any  means  that  tbe  whole 
generation  was  given  over  to  lying,  but  simply 
that  the  wit  of  the  tax-payer  was  keener  than 
that  of  the  legislator.  Now  and  then  the 
papers  have  published  the  small  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  some  man  conspicuously  rich  ; 
but  the  reporter  who  digs  up  his  assessment, 
does  not  take  pains  to  know  that  tbe  same 
man  pays  tbe  taxes  upon  nine- tenths  of  his 
property  directly  through  banks  or  corpora¬ 
tions  in  which  his  wealth  is  chiefly  invested. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  of 
taxation  more  iniquitous  and  oppressive  than 
that  which  taxes  a  piece  of  real  estate,  then 
taxes  it  again  under  its  mortgage  as  personal 
property,  and  then  would  tax  it  a  third  time 
by  taxing  the  income  derived  from  it!  He 
w’ould  be  a  dull  Yankee  who  could  not  find 
some  way  to  protect  himself  against  such 
double  and  triple  tribute  without  resort  to 
fraud.  Tbe  strongest  objection  to  an  income 
tax  is  that  it  is  felt  to  be  in  many  cases  in¬ 
equitable,  and  is  in  most  cases  easily  avoided. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
we  bad  presented  tbe  portraits  of  certain  men 
just  now  much  talked  about.  Among  them 
there  was  a  king,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a 
prime  minister,  an  eminent  scientist,  a  success¬ 
ful  merchant,  a  president  of  a  labor  union, 
and  so  on.  Tbe  noticeable  thing  about  these 
portraits  was  that  they  could  all  have  ex¬ 
changed  dress  without  attracting  attention. 
This  is  one  of  the  remarkable  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  late  years.  The  present 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  tbe  first  of  the  line  of 
Hapsburgs  who  ever  appeared  in  public  in  the 
plain  dress  of  a  citizen.  When  one  attends 
some  great  public  function  of  the  Vatican  and 
sees  tbe  Swiss  Guards  and  the  scarlet -coated 
chamberlains  and  the  magnificently  equipped 
Noble  Guard  pass  by,  he  gets  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  “  dress  reform”  in  Austria.  How 
much  further  is  the  movement  to  go?  Tbe 
English  public  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  a  shooting  jacket,  but  it 
would  shake  the  throne  to  see  a  judge  upon 
tbe  Bench  without  bis  wig ;  and  while  an 
American  President  is  inaugurated  in  all  “  re¬ 
publican  simplicity”  of  attire,  tbe  colonel  of 
militia  who  leads  his  regiment  down  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  is  more 
gorgeous  in  helmet  and  cords  than  anything 
of  which  our  fathers  dreamed  .  Perhaps  we 
shall  yet  see  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  a  pea-jacket 
and  the  sub -lieutenant  glittering  in  “barbaric 
gems  and  gold.  ”  Who  knows? 

In  one  of  bis  sketches  of  life  in  France,  if 
we  remember  correctly,  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
merton  ascribes  the  loss  of  influence  among 
the  clergy  of  France  to  the  fact  that  for  gen 
erations  the  altar  has  been  supplied  by  a 
priesthood  bom  in  the  cot  of  tbe  peasant. 
There  are  exceptions  to  all  rales,  but  tbe  rule 
nevertheless  bolds  good,  that  “blood  will  tell.” 
The  most  consecrated  of  the  fishermen  called 
from  Gallilee  could  not  do  what  Paul,  the 
converted  citizen  of  “no  mean  city.”  accom¬ 
plished.  It  would  be  bard  to  say  which  one 
of  the  two  is  least  calculated  to  advantage  tbe 
cause,  the  minister  who  despises  manner,  or 
the  one  who  exalts  taste  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrament.  But  we  wish  we  might  be  able  to 
impress  upon  the  conscience  of  parents  who 
have  inherited  culture,  and  who  are  able  to 
transmit  it  to  their  sons,  that  their  sons  are 
needed  in  the  pulpit  to-day  as  never  before. 
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DECIDE  FOB  CHRIST! 

By  Bev.  Theodore  It.  Cuyler.  | 

There  are  two  striking  stories  contained  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  New  Testament.  One  | 
is  the  sad  story  of  the  young  ruler  who  came 
to  Jesus,  inquiring  the  way  to  eternal  life. 
When  the  Master  repeated  to  him  the  Com¬ 
mandments,  the  ruler  glibly  and  confidently 
replied  that  he  had  kept  them  all !  Then 
Chirst— who  knew  his  besetting  sin — touched  I 
him  on  the  sore  spot;  He  bade  him  change  his 
much-loved  wealth  for  treasure  in  heaven,  and 
to  “follow  Me.”  That  was  the  young  man’s 
chance.  It  was  now  or  never.  Poor  rich 
man !  He  decided  against  Christ,  and  went 
away  sorrowful— or  “frowning." 

The  other  story  is  of  the  blind  man  who 
hears  the  shuffling  of  hundreds  of  feet  crowd¬ 
ing  the  road  before  him.  He  is  told  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  passeth  by.  At  once  he  bethinks 
him.  Now  is  my  chance.  He  cries  aloud  to 
the  passii\g  Saviour  for  mercy  and  relief.  All 
attempts  to  silence  his  clamors  are  in  vain.  He 
is  in  dead  earnest,  and  if  not  healed  now  he 
never  may  be.  So  he  grasps  his  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity,  throws  off  his  beggar’s  cloak,  springs 
up,  and  hastens  to  Jesus.  In  five  minutes 
faith  has  its  reward ;  into  his  opened  eyes 
pours  the  flood  of  light,  and  he  marches  along 
with  his  Divine  Healer,  “glorifying  God.” 

These  two  stories  stand  side  by  side,  as  vivid 
object-lessons  to  scores  of  my  readers.  You 
are  seriously  thinking  about  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  question  that  can  agitate  any  mind,  and 
that  is.  Shall  I  make  a  new  departure  and  fol¬ 
low  Christ?  You  have  the  power  of  choice, 
for  you  are  a  free  moral  agent.  Every  true 
Christian  in  this  world  is  a  Christian  because 
he  or  she  decided  to  be  one.  Every  imijeni- 
tent  soul  is  such  because  he  or  she  prefers, 
like  that  foolish  young  ruler,  to  say  “No”  to 
Jesus  Christ.  If  I  had  the  gift  of  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  and  I  could  infallibly  announce  to  you 
that  you  will  be  forever  lost,  you  would  not 
close  your  eyes  to-night.  Yet  it  is  just  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  that  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise,  that 
you  will  be  lost  unless  you  say  “Yes,”  with 
heart  and  life,  to  Him  who  offers  to  save 
you.  Decide  now ;  it  will  be  harder  to  do  it 
to-morrow,  and  you  are  not  sure  that  to-mor¬ 
row  will  see  you  in  this  world.  It  was  “now 
or  never”  with  both  the  young  ruler  and  with 
blind  Bartimeus.  You  expect  to  be  saved. 
You  intend  to  be  saved.  You  fully  intend  that 
at  some  time  or  other  you  shall  become  a 
Christian.  Your  sin  against  your  own  soul  is 
procrastination ;  and  your  sin  against  the  lov¬ 
ing  Son  of  God  is  that  you  are  refusing  Him. 
These  two  sins  will  send  you  to  perdition,  my 
friend,  if  you  persist  in  them. 

Then,  too,  remember  that  you  cannot  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  without  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  Spirit  is  now  pressing  you  to 
accept  Jesus  Christ.  When  you  feel  compunc¬ 
tion  for  sin ;  whenever  you  feel  that  you 
ought  to  live  a  different  life ;  when  you  have 
an  aspiration  towards  something  higher,  no¬ 
bler,  and  holier ;  it  is  the  moving  of  the  loving 
Spirit  on  your  conscience.  Open  your  Bible 
and  read,  “My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive.” 
Read  again,  Note  is  the  day  of  salvation.” 
Read  again,  “Quench  not  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
Heaven  grant  that  you  may  not  read  these 
tender  warnings  by  the  light  of  the  judgment 
scene,  and  that  your  eternity  may  not  be 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  lost  opportunity! 
For  when  you  reject  Christ,  you  lose  not  only 
heaven  in  the  next  world,  but  lose  the  best 
and  purest  and  happiest  and  most  useful  life 
in  this  world.  Even  if  there  were  no  immor¬ 
tality  for  your  soul,  you  ought  to  make  the 
most  of  this  life  by  becoming  what  Christ 
alone  can  make  you. 

Already  you  have  decided  against  Christ 


more  than  once.  You  would  not  bean  uncon¬ 
verted  person  now  if  you  had  not  been  refusing 
Jesus  Christ  up  to  this  hour.  “Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock  I”  Then  you  have 
shut  Him  out  of  your  heart.  You  may  intend 
to  open  the  door  at  some  time,  but  remember 
that  Jesus  Christ  gives  last  knocks  ! 

During  a  season  of  awakening  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  two  >oung  men  were  awakened  at  the 
same  time.  They  both  agreed  one  evening 
that  they  would  go  and  call  upon  one  of  the 
professors  and  ask  his  counsel.  When  they 
reached  the  professor’s  gate,  one  of  them,  an 
amiable  young  man,  leaned  over  the  fence  and 
said,  “I  believe  that  I  wont  go  in.”  His  com¬ 
panion,  who  had  been  somewhat  wild,  replied, 
“You  can  do  as  you  please;  but  as  for  myself, 
I  feel  that  1  need  all  the  counsel  that  a  man  of 
experience  can  give  me ;  I  am  resolved  to  go 
in.  ”  They  parted  at  the  gate ;  and  they  parted 
for  eternity  I  The  same  chance  came  to  both ; 
the  one  flung  it  away  and  the  other  grasped 
it.  The  student  who  went  in  and  opened  his 
heart  to  his  kind  teacher,  decided  for  Christ, 
and  from  being  a  frolicsome  youth,  became  a 
faithful  Christian,  and  afterwards  a  successful 
minister.  The  other  young  man  quenched  the 
Holy  Spirit,  became  hardened,  fell  off  into 
vicious  ways,  went  off  in  after  years  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  died  a  miserable  inebriate  I 
Human  life  has  its  pivot-hours,  when  de 
cisions  reach  into  eternity.  Those  two  young 
men  made  their  decision  that  evening,  and 
Jesus  Christ  took  them  at  their  word.  It 
was  the  young  ruler  and  beggar  Bartimeus  all 
over  again.  The  judgment  day  will  unfold 
millions  of  just  such  decisions  as  that  youth 
made  when  he  went  back  to  his  room  and 
locked  Christ  out  of  his  heart. 

Lay  down  this  paper,  and  betake  yourself  to 
honest  prayer.  Ask  Jesus  Christ  to  let  you 
follow  Him,  and  to  forgive  your  past  sins,  and 
to  give  you  the  transcendent  and  glorious  gift 
of  eternal  life.  Delay  not  one  hour.  Life 
and  death,  right  and  wrong,  heaven  and  hell, 
are  set  before  you.  Decide  for  Christ!  What 
thou  doest,  do  quickly.  If  you  shut  your  ears 
to  the  voice  of  that  inviting  Saviour  and  to 
the  voice  of  your  own  conscience,  you  may  be 
deciding  to  be  lost  forever! 

“  Too  late  1  too  late  I  will  be  your  cry, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  tuts  -passed  bu!" 


Our  dear  friends  in  Boston  ure  as  fond  of 
new  theories  as  the  dwellers  in  that  ancient 
Athens  whose  name  and  fame  they  justly  love. 
It  is  not  long  since  Dr.  Charles  Carroll  Everett 
of  Cambridge  gave  us  a  new  exegesis  of  the 
Atonement.  In  this  we  were  told  that  Jesus 
freed  His  disciples  from  the  law  by  permitting 
Himself  to  be  thrust  out  from  the  capital, 
and  that  henceforth  He  and  His  followers 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  old  covenant 
as  exiles  do  to  the  law  of  a  land  from  which 
they  are  forcibly  expelled.  It  might  be  a 
simple  thing  for  the  Jew  to  thrust  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  outside  of  Jerusalem,  but  it 
strikes  us  that  the  argument  has  little  force 
until  the  Jew  could  thrust  the  Christian  out¬ 
side  of  God’s  universe.  And  now  comes  Mr. 
John  Fiske,  who  never  can  keep  out  of  theol¬ 
ogy  long,  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by 
asserting  that  we  cannot  know  good  without 
knowing  its  opposite,  sin.  But  the  problem  of 
evil  is  not  its  knowledge,  it  is  its  existence. 
It  is  the  old  mistake  of  Anselm,  confounding 
a  definition  with  a  reason.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  boundaries  of  a  State  and 
its  constitution. 


Our  friend.  Elder  Thomas  McKellar,  has 
taken  to  writing  “Salvation  Army  Hymns.” 
Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  value  the  one 
printed  on  another  page. 


A  FAMILY  THAT  WAS  BROUGHT  UF  ON 
THE  EYANGELIST. 

The  name  of  Knox  is  one  that  is  justly  held 
in  honor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  John 
Knox  stands  next  to  John  Calvin  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  stalwart  faith  and  that  simple 
Church  polity  which  took  shape  at  Geneva  in 
Switzerland,  and  were  transplanted  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  name  is  Scotch, 
and  it  was  a  Scotch  emigration  that  brought 
it  to  America,  and  we  presume  that  all  who 
bear  it  in  this  country  are  of  Scotch  descent. 
Some  settled  in  New  England.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  found  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Knox, 
who  figured  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  soon  after  at¬ 
tracted  the  eye  of  Washington  by  his  skill  as 
an  engineer  and  artillery  officer.  He  took  part 
in  all  the  battles  in  New  Jersey — at  Princeton 
and  the  Brandywine  and  at  Monmouth,  where 
he  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  day.  He  di¬ 
rected  the  siege  guns  at  Yorktown.  which 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  that 
ended  the  war.  Thus  the  name  of  Knox  has 
been  honored  alike  in  peace  and  war.  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Church — an  honor  which  it 
has  kept  to  this  day,  in  witness  whereof  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  single  family. 

In  Oneida  County  in  this  State,  not  far  from 
Utica,  stands  the  town  of  Knoxboro,  whose 
very  name  tells  who  was  its  first,  or  its  most 
conspicuous,  settler,  of  whom  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  we  read  as  follows  in  a  letter  dated  at 
that  place : 

“I  see  notices  of  your  early  subscribers,  and 
would  add  that  in  the  homestead  of  my  father, 
John  J.  Knox,  his  portrait,  painted  in  1888, 
still  hangs  on  the  w’all,  holding  in  his  hand 
The  New  York  Evangelist,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  subscriber  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  continued  to  his  death  in  1876.  My  father 
and  mother  were  married  in  1813,  and  cele¬ 
brated  their  Golden  Wedding  in  1868  and  their 
sixtieth  anniversary  in  1878.  ” 

This  venerable  patriarch  was  the  head  of  a 
notable  family,  consisting  of  five  sons  and 
five  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  James  C. 
Knox  (who  gives  us  this  information  about 
his  parents),  still  lives  in  the  old  town,  though 
not  in  the  old  home.  Of  the  four  sons  that 
went  out  from  under  that  roof  were  the  late 
William  E.  Knox,  D.D. ,  of  Elmira,  a  name 
known  and  honored  in  all  Central  New  York; 
and  the  late  John  Jay  Knox,  who  was  for  some 
years  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
wnom  President  Garfield  had  fixed  upon  for 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  was  compelled 
by  political  necessities  to  change  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  Cabinet.  After  long  service  in 
Washington  he  came  to  this  city  to  take  the 
Presidency  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  His 
death  here  a  year  or  two  since  was  a  great 
House  of  Hope  Church  in  St.  Paul ;  and  the 
public  loss.  The  third  son,  Henry  M.  Knox  is 
an  elder  in  the  fourth  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox, 
D.  D. ,  is  a  Professor  in  the  German  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

But  the  point  which  our  correspondent  wishes 
to  emphasize  is  that  this  large  family,  both  in 
the  first  and  second  generation,  was  brought 
up  on  The  Evangelist.  Not  only  did  the  old 
grandsire  himself  cling  to  it  to  his  dying  day, 
but  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  children  after  him. 
It  still  comes  to  the  old  homestead,  where  his 
youngest  daughter  continues  to  read  the  same 
paper  that  her  father  read  sixty  years  ago.  His 
oldest  son  was  married  in  the  year  1844,  and 
following  in  the  ways  of  his  father,  immedi¬ 
ately  subscribed  for  the  paper,  and  has  now  re¬ 
newed  his  subscription  for  his  fiftieth  year: 
while  his  son  (the  grandson  of  the  patriarch)  has 
taken  it  for  twenty  years.  At  one  time  no  less 
than  ten  copies  were  taken  in  different  branch¬ 
es  of  the  family. 
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THE  TRUE  LIFE  IS  WITHIN. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

There  is  an  out- door  and  an  in-door  life  of 
luen.  Snow  and  cold  in  the  south  of  Europe 
drive  the  common  people  into  their  poor  in¬ 
teriors.  often  damp  and  dark,  till  the  sun¬ 
shine  calls  them  forth  as  from  prison.  Cheer¬ 
ful  firesides,  bright  living  rooms,  come  with 
civilization,  as  meeting  outward  conditions, 
and  with  Christian  experience  as  affecting 
and  controlling  the  inner  state.  Happy  homes 
are  the  high-water  mark  of  social  conditions. 
Fair  homes,  luxurious  and  perfectly  equipped, 
are  high  marks  in  what  regards  the  exterior. 
“Love  in  a  cottage’’  takes  away  the  bitterness 
of  poverty.  With  that  love  as  the  central 
inspiration,  all  true  homes  are  capable  of 
growth  according  to  resources,  without  break¬ 
ing  their  sacred  and  sweet  serenity.  No  house 
can  be  too  fine  for  those  whose  inner  life  is 
great  enough  to  fill  it.  More  people  to  day 
“overbuild”  their  souls  than  overbuild  their 
purses.  It  is  because  the  exterior  is  so  ex¬ 
travagantly  considered,  that  we  overlook  the 
life  within. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  a  recognition  of  the 
need  of  this  in-door  life  In  the  pause  of 
those  sacred  hours,  we  had  time  for  refiec- 
tion  on  the  course  we  were  taking.  Life  is 
largely  controlled  by  impulses.  The  impulse 
of  the  present  day  is  toward  things  external 
and  material.  Even  the  lines  of  education 
trend  that  way.  More  thought  is  given  to  the 
application  of  physical  science  than  to  the 
problems  of  mind  and  soul.  The  spiritual  and 
higher  life  is  too  little  regarded ;  it  is  pushed 
into  the  background  by  the  great  display  of 
material  progress.  The  White  City  on  the 
Lakes,  swift  in  construction,  startling  in  its 
impression  on  the  visiting  throngs,  was  swift, 
too,  in  its  destruction,  vanishing  at  the  touch 
of  fire. 

When  we  turn  from  these  things  that  vanish 
away  to  things  spiritual,  then  we  come  to  the 
true  realities.  When  we  read  that  precious 
word :  “  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory,  ”  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  personal  estate  which 
has  every  essential  bliss.  All  life  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  only  one  life  is  good  enough  to  be 
eternal.  The  curse  of  the  “Wandering  Jew,” 
revived  again  in  “The  Prince  of  India,”  was 
that  be  should  not  die.  The  blessing  of  the 
believer  is  that  “  he  shall  never  perish.  ”  There 
must  be  a  radical  difference.  The  old  life 
must  give  place  to  the  new.  Not  only  must 
the  devils  be  cast  out — for  they  will  come 
back — but  the  interior  must  be  filled  with  a 
new  spirit,  a  new  presence.  The  phrase,  “en¬ 
tering  the  religious  life,”  is  too  superficial. 
For  the  new  life  to  be  truly  personal,  it  must 
enter  into  us.  We  do  not  walk  proudly  into 
holiness  as  into  a  church.  We  wait  in  humil¬ 
ity  while  the  new  gift  takes  possession  of  us. 
“Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  I  have  chosen  you.” 
“We  love  Him,  for  He  hath  first  loved  us.” 

Everybody  knows  something  of  the  power  of 
life.  A  tree  growing  up  in  a  crevice  will  dis¬ 
place  tons  of  rock.  Spiritual  life  is  not  only 
infinitely  persistent;  it  is  infinitely  transform¬ 
ing.  A  line  of  an  almost  inspired  poem  speaks 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  “that  transfigures  you 
and  me.”  And  the  best  church  is  one  in 
which  souls  are  in  close  touch  with  souls  and 
with  the  Master.  Our  mission  in  the  world 
is  to  be  torch  -  bearers :  to  carry  the  sacred 
fire.  We  are  to  be  like  Him  who  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  holds  the  stars 
in  His  right  hand.  Christians  may  kindle  other 
stars,  till  the  whole  sphere  of  earth  is  filled 
with  this  heavenly  glow.  “In  Him  was  light, 
and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men.  ”  When  we 
translate  the  Christian  life  it  is  power.  Be- 
lore  it  all  other  forces  must  give  way.  We  are 
always  thinking  of  organizations  and  major¬ 
ities.  We  speak  of  strong  and  weak,  of  large 


and  small,  but  we  forget  something.  The  lift¬ 
ing  power  is  not  dynamite,  it  is  life.  We  are 
not  bidden  to  make  a  noise.  We  are  com¬ 
manded  to  be  alive.  To  fulfil  our  office  in  a 
world  and  a  time  like  this,  we  have  only  to 
possess  and  put  to  proof  “the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come.  ” 

The  origin  of  this  divine  life  is  aot  without, 
it  is  within.  If  the  out  door  life  were  all, 
there  would  be  no  more  civilizing  of  man  than 
of  the  brutes.  But  the  in-door  life  is  what 
makes  us  different,  when  in  our  secret  hearts 
we  face  the  eternal  Being  and  His  judgment 
seat.  This  is  the  whole  majesty  of  man.  Love 
and  life  are  more  than  houses,  however  fine, 
because  right  and  truth  are  more  than  riches, 
however  great.  Make  sure  of  the  in-door  life 
of  man,  and  the  out  door  life  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Give  a  man  purity  and  peace  within, 
and  he  is  always  ready.  When  occasion  calls, 
be  will  not  fail.  All  that  is  heroic  can  be 
done  at  home ;  is  done  there  more  often  than 
abroad.  “I  caimot  speak  for  Jesus,  but  I  can 
die  for  Him.”  That  is  enough.  Only  heaven 
itself  can  make  such  a  one  richer  or  more 
blessed.  The  soul  into  which  God  has  looked 
as  Re-creator  is  a  new  Eden.  From  the  hour 
when  a  man  has  found  Christ  Paradise  is  re¬ 
gained. 

The  Christian  home  is  the  centre  of  the  new 
life.  And  hence  the  need  of  giving  a  foremost 
place  to  household  piety.  Domestic  purity  and 
loyalty  are  factors  so  great  that  we  might 
begin  and  end  with  them  as  the  elements  of 
social  reform.  The  domain  of  life  into  which 
the  destroying  devils  have  come  with  a  rush 
that  appalls  us,  is  that  of  men’s  homes.  The 
stage  on  which  they  play  to  bewitch  and  to 
demoralize,  is  largely  the  divorce  court.  The 
venom  by  which  they  infect  our  youth  is  the 
scandal  of  disloyal  connection  and  intrigue. 
The  conspicuous  life  of  great  cities  is  ti  spe¬ 
cial  target  for  the  devils  of  lust  and  license  to 
do  wrong.  But  there  is  no  rural  retreat  into 
which  the  serpent  who  stole  into  Eden  -does 
not  baste  to  crawl,  if  there  be  opportunity. 
We  have  need  to  pray  for  angelic  defenders, 
for  even  that  “flaming  sword  which  turns 
every  way.”  The  late  President  Hitchcock 
spoke  a  weighty  sentence  when  he  said,  “Our 
civilization  is  impotent  to  save  itself.”  That 
is  a  tremendous  concession.  But  Christian 
socialism  places  its  ground  of  hope  elsewhere. 
It  casts  itself  on  God.  That  day  in  the  Week 
of  Prayer  which  was  devoted  to  the  family,  in¬ 
terlocked  with  all  days  of  prayer  and  all  days  of 
the  year.  Society  is  impossible  without  pure 
homes.  Civilization  goes  backward  and  down¬ 
ward  when  the  home  life  of  a  people  degener¬ 
ates.  The  school  for  scandalous  living  is 
domestic  circles  where  God  and  right  are  de¬ 
spised.  And  there  is  no  bar  to  the  tides  of  sin 
save  His  interposing  mercy.  “The  floods  lift 
up  their  voice ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves.  ” 
Come,  Thou  life-giving  One,  into  our  hearts 
and  into  our  homes,  that  they  may  be  pure 
and  we  may  have  peace  I 

And  while  our  faces  are  turned  toward 
heaven  with  faith,  our  hearts  turn  to  earth 
with  hope.  The  throne  of  womanhood  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  whose  heart  the  Lord  of  Life  hath 
touched.  We  who  have  felt  her  consecrating 
touch  can  never  despair.  How  many  mothers 
are  preaching  by  their  sons  to-day!  The 
crusader  of  to-day  is  loyal  to  his  home,  the 
foe  of  every  wrong  and  the  friend  of  every 
man  for  whom  Christ  died. 


Dr.  Cattell  makes  a  modest  appeal  elsewhere 
in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief. 
The  claims  of  that  cause  are  known  to  our 
readers,  and  need  not  be  urged  upon  them. 
The  Board’s  treasury  is  empty,  or  nearly  so, 
and  it  must  needs  be  replenished,  if  actual 
suffering  is  to  be  prevented. 


THOSE  SUG6ESTITE  FIGURES- BORN  1880! 

TOLUME  05! 

From  Bev.  Robert  Alkman,  D.  D. 

The  new  form  of  The  Evangelist  came  as 
a  surprise  to  me,  and  was  very  welcome,  for  I 
bad  often  said  at  home,  “When  will  Dr.  Field 
give  us  his  paper  in  a  more  convenient  form,” 
and  now  it  is  here,  and  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  it  is. 

Sixty  -  five  years  since  my  venerable  father 
subscribed  for  it,  and  began  to  read  it 
aloud  to  his  wife  and  children  as  we  sat 
around  the  table  in  the  evening.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  subscribers,  and  I  have  been 
familiar  with  it  as  child  and  man  ever  since. 

As  more  than  a  Septuagenarian  now,  I  am 
able  to  look  back  on  the  whole  career  of 
Phe  Evangelist,  and  to  give  it  my  warm  ap¬ 
proval.  Still  in  the  pastorate,  although  far 
beyond  the  dead  line,  and  in  the  care  of  a  con 
siderable  parish,  it  is  a  weekly  help  to  me. 
Not  that  I  have  been  accordant  with  all  its 
uttrances — I  would  not  give  much  for  a  peri¬ 
odical  always  in  agreement  with  myself — but 
I  have  sympathized  with  the  courageous  tone 
of  its  editorials  since  the  old  days  of  its  fear¬ 
less  anti-slavery  warfare,  when  Joshua  Leavitt 
burled  his  thunderbolts  at  Northern  cow¬ 
ardice  and  Southern  agressions ;  and  w'hen,  in 
later  days,  Dr.  Field  dared  to  say  truthful 
things  to  the  churches  during  times  when 
many  a  popular  journal  trimmed  its  sails  to 
catch  the  favoring  southern  breeze.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  look  back  to,  square  utterances 
and  fidelity  to  truth,  when  truth  did  not 
walk  in  silver  slippers. 

Another  feature  of  the  management  of 
The  Evangelist  has  always  pleased  me :  it  has 
never  needed  to  have  said  unto  it,  Audi 
alteram  partem,  tor  it  has  never  refused  to 
hear  and  to  give  the  other  side,  however 
different  from  its  own.  I  regard  this  as  a 
peculiar  merit  in  a  public  journal,  whether  re¬ 
ligious  or  secular ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a 
rare  merit,  seldom  met  with  in  a  high  degree. 
It  requires  not  only  fairness  in  the  editorial 
mind,  but  also  a  certain  confidence  in  the 
candor  and  intelligence  of  his  readers.  Few 
things  make  one  more  indignant  than  the 
meanness  and  cowardice  which  refuses  to  per¬ 
mit  a  square  and  fair  presentation  of  the  side 
opposed  to  the  editorial  view.  A  hundred  times 
have  I  commended  to  myself  The  Evangelist 
for  this  as  a  model  paper.  I  know  a  few  oth¬ 
ers  equally  meritorious  in  this  regard,  and 
hold  them  also  in  honor. 

But  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended. 
Under  its  new  form  may  The  Evangelist  grow 
wiser,  more  spiritual  and  more  helpful  to  us 
all,  and  live  on  years  after  w'e  have  gone  who 
are  so  near  the  border  line,  the  thin  partition 
which  hides  the  unseen  from  the  seen. 

Robert  Aikman. 

Madisoi*,  n.  j. 


The  discussion  of  Inter-Collegiate  Games 
still  goes  on ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  after  all,  that 
the  writers  are  talking  about  colleges  that 
never  were  when  they  speak  of  the  “great 
change”  brought  in  by  athletic  sports.  Much 
as  we  have  deplored  the  influence  of  these 
contests,  and  freely  as  we  have  spoken  of 
them,  the  colleges  in  which  all  men  “poled” 
and  nobody  went  to  the  bad,  is  unknown  to 
our  annals  of  education.  The  fact  is  that 
these  athletic  games  have  wrought  for  good 
in  bringing  to  the  front  the  temptations  to 
dissipation  that  surround  students  in  our 
great  institutions.  It  is  easier  to  correct  an 
evil  made  public  on  Fifth  Avenue  than  one 
secluded  behind  “the  oak”  of  “fourth-back- 
middle.”  Probably  before  the  young  men 
were  castigated  by  the  press  for  such  con¬ 
duct,  they  never  realized  what  fools  they  were 
making  of  themselves  by  it. 


February  1,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  FOR 
PEACE. 

There  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  keep 
silence;  and  to  know  “which  is  which”;  to 
perceive  when  is  the  silver  moment  to  speak, 
or  the  golden  moment  to  keep  silence ;  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  success  in  life.  When  God 
gave  to  man  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  He 
denied  to  the  lower  animals,  it  was  that  it 
might  be  used,  and  he  who  does  not  use  it 
might  as  well  not  have  had  it  given  to  him. 
If  a  man  walks  by  your  side  all  day  long,  or 
sits  before  the  fireplace  a  whole  evening,  with 
not  a  word  to  say,  he  might  as  well  have  been 
born  deaf  and  dumb.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
whose  tongue  is  always  running,  till  he  almost 
literally  “talks  you  to  death,”  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Between  these  two  extremes  is  the  golden 
mean.  It  is  all  a  question  of  “times”:  to 
know  just  when  to  do  this  or  that:  and  this 
requires  a  delicacy  of  organization,  mental 
and  moral,  that  may  almost  be  called  a  sixth 
sense— a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  of  times 
and  opportunities  —  an  instinct  or  intuition 
to  perceive  the  proper  moment  for  silence  or 
for  words;  to  see  what  is  the  thing  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  to  say  or  not  to  say — an  intui¬ 
tion  that  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  human  gifts, 
if  indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  raised  to  the  moral 
plane,  and  accounted  one  of  the  rarest  of  vir¬ 
tues. 

This  is  a  gift  or  a  virtue  that  belongs  to  the 
other  sex  more  than  to  ours.  Women  have 
more  of  it  than  men.  Man  is  a  clumsy  crea¬ 
ture,  and  pushes  his  way  through  the  world 
as  if  he  were  cutting  a  path  through  a  forest, 
and  cared  not  where  the  strokes  fell.  And  yet 
for  that  very  reason  he  needs,  in  the  reaction 
which  comes  after  it,  a  gentleness  of  treatment 
which  his  own  rough  hands  could  not  supply. 
He  comes  home  from  business  weary,  and  per¬ 
haps  anxious  and  troubled,  .and  she  who  has 
been  w’aiting  for  him  meets  him  at  the  door 
and  reads  the  story  in  hisf.ace;  and,  instead  of 
untimely  questions  which  he  cannot  answer; 
or  awkward  attempts  at  diversion,  which  grate 
harshly  on  his  unstrung  nerves;  she  turns  his 
thoughts  in  another  direction  by  her  very  re¬ 
serve,  that  would  not  break  in  upon  him  while 
his  heart  is  heavy  and  sad.  As  she  moves 
about  the  room,  her  step  is  light  and  her  voice 
is  soft,  and  by  her  gentle,  womanly  ways  she 
soothes  and  comforts  him,  until  he  finds  him¬ 
self  in  another  atmosphere,  under  the  spell  of 
an  infiuence  which,  like  that  of  the  great  and 
gentle  mother.  Nature  herself, 

“  Glides  into  his  darker  lunaings 
And  steals  away  their  sharpness 
Ere  he  is  aware.” 

Who  that  has  a  happy  home  does  not  bless 
his  Creator  every  time  that  he  comes  into  the 
presence  of  one  whose  look  of  peace  and  calm 
serenity  relieves  the  strain  of  life,  and  if  it 
does  not  take  away  all  burdens,  makes  it  easier 
to  bear  them? 

Is  there  not  in  this  a  suggestion  for  other 
spheres  than  that  of  home?  Man  is  the  same 
creature  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  same 
gentleness  and  tact  that  smooth  the  rough 
places  in  domestic  life,  might  help  to  allay  the 
friction  that  occurs  between  those  who  are 
rivals  in  business,  or  opponents  in  politics,  or 
even  of  different  “schools”  and  parties  in  the 
Church.  Differences  of  opinion  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  that  will  give  rise  to  controversy.  But 


this  is  not  always  a  bad  thing.  Presbyterians 
belong  to  the  Church  militant,  and  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  other  communions  think  that  we  form 
a  very  belligerent  part  of  the  Lord’s  host.  But 
what  harm  does  this  do?  To  a  certain  point 
collisions  of  opinion  are  not  only  harmless,  but 
useful.  The  friction  of  sharp,  keen  minds 
strikes  out  sparks  of  light,  by  which  we  can 
look  around  us,  and  see  more  clearly  just 
where  we  stand. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
And  when  we  have  threshed  the  straw  many 
times  over,  it  does  not  seem  very  profitable  to 
take  up  the  fiail  again.  In  the  controversy 
that  has  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  we 
have  exhausted  the  subject,  and  exhausted 
ourselves.  We  have  said  all  that  we  desire  to 
say,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  our  opponents 
have  said  all  they  had  to  say  many  times  over, 
and  can  now  only  indulge  in  vain  repetitions. 
Each  side  claims  a  victory.  One  side  says 
“We proved  our  case!”  and  the  other  says  “We 
got  the  verdict !”  But  laying  aside  boasting, 
may  we  not  ask  if  both  sides  have  not  done 
all  that  duty  required?  We  have  had  a  good, 
stout,  wholesome  controversy,  which  has  braced 
our  nerves  and  strengthened  our  muscles. 
Have  we  not  done  enough  to  prove  our  cour¬ 
age,  and  to  be  put  on  the  roll  of  veterans,  who 
may  be  allowed  to  retire  with  all  the  honors 
of  war? 

Of  course,  some  will  interpret  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  cessation  of  controversy  as  “beating 
a  retreat,”  as  showing  that  we  “have  got  the 
worst  of  it,”  and  all  that.  But  we  are  not 
careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.  What  does 
it  signify  so  long  as  we  are  in  blissful  igno¬ 
rance  of  any  such  catastrophe?  It  is  not  that 
we  are  hard  pressed  and  trying  to  change  our 
position.  We  stand  just  w'here  we  have  always 
stood,  for  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  us  free.  But  the  question  now  is  not  at 
all  a  personal  one,  nor  a  party  one,  but  what 
is  for  the  good  of  all  the  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  Ought  we  not  to  study  the  things 
that  make  for  peace?  If  our  object  is  truth, 
that  is  not  served  by  discussion  alone,  nor  at 
all  except  as  discussion  is  followed  by  a  peri¬ 
od  of  silent  reflection.  A  time  of  controversy 
is  a  time  of  confusion.  We  cannot  see  clearly 
when  it  is  blowing  a  hurricane.  We  must 
wait  till  the  winds  have  gone  down,  and  it  is 
calm  and  still,  if  we  would  see  things  in  their 
real  magnitude  or  their  real  littleness.  So,  in 
controversy  we  are  in  a  state  of  agitation  which 
forbids  us  to  see  things  clearly.  Our  fears  dis¬ 
tort  everything.  It  is  only  when  these  are 
quieted  that  we  begin  to  see  objects  as  men 
walking.  If  there  were  now  such  a  return  of 
quiet  in  the  Church,  the  fears  of  our  conserva¬ 
tive  brethren  would  soon  be  relieved,  as  they 
would  find  that  many  of  the  expressions  that 
frightened  them  are  but  the  old  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers  put  into  the  language  of  the 
scholars  of  our  day.  Let  this  process  of  re¬ 
flection  go  on  for  a  time,  and  by  and  bye,  when 
the  two  sides  compare  their  views,  they  will 
find  that  they  do  not  stand  so  far  apart  as  they 
did  before.  They  have  been  coming  nearer 
without  knowing  it,  drawn  towards  each  other 
by  an  unseen  but  irresistible  attraction. 

Looking  forward  to  such  a  result,  we  think 
the  wisdom  of  the  hour  lies  in  this  word  of 
Solomon  :  “There  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time 
to  keep  silence.”  The  time  for  speech  in  our 
religious  discussions  we  have  had  already,  and 
used  to  the  utmost ;  and  now  may  we  not  say 
that  the  time  for  a  little  holy  silence  is  come? 

Silence  is  not  dulness  nor  stupidity.  It  is 
often  when  we  talk  least  that  we  think  most. 
As  the  fever  of  passion  dies  away  reason  as¬ 
sumes  control,  and  then  it  is  that  we  come  to 
j  that  “sober  second  thought”  by  which  we  are 
willing  to  abide.  Should  not  this  be  the  spirit 
I  that  we  cultivate  as  we  enter  on  this  new 


year?  We  have  had  two  years  of  controversy : 
may  we  not  rightfully  ask  for  at  least  a  few 
months  of  quiet  reflection?  Does  not  the  Mas¬ 
ter  call  us  to  “go  apart  and  rest  awhile”?  If 
we  turn  aside  to  the  green  pastures  and  sit 
down  by  the  still  waters,  we  may  see  truth 
reflected  in  the  tranquil  stream.  Perchance 
an  Unseen  Friend  may  meet  us  there:  it  may 
be  the  Lord  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  we  may  hear  His  voice  in  the  cool  of 
the  day.  H.  M.  F. 

A  DASH  OF  THE  SALT  SPRAY  * 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  style  of  the 
volume  whose  title  is  given  below,  a  style 
that  is  modern,  and  yet  without  that  vice 
of  modern  authorship  —  self  -  consciousness. 
Simple  and  direct,  yet  thoroughly  cultured, 
should  be  the  English  in  which  one  writes  of 
the  New  England  of  Colonial  days,  or  describes 
the  woods  and  waters  of  the  New  England  of 
to-day.  In  his  delightful  talk  about  Plymouth, 
the  “Old  Colony”  town,  Mr.  Bliss  is  not  afraid 
to  prick,  DOW  and  then,  a  bubble  of  tradition. 
Somebody’s  feelings  may  be  hurt ;  those  espe¬ 
cially  who  “point  with  pride”  to  their  “May¬ 
flower  teapots,”  will  not  care  to  have  the  pub¬ 
lic  told  right  out  in  unmistakeable  figures, 
that  the  king  himself  did  not  indulge  in  tea 
till  some  fifty  years  after  the  Mayflower’s  voy¬ 
age  !  Certainly  when  tea  cost  fifty  dollars  a 
pound,  as  it  did  in  1B64,  our  Pilgrim  fore¬ 
fathers  were  not  likely  to  drink  much  of  ft. 
But  still  more  cruel  is  it  to  be  told  that  not 
all  the  original  Pilgrims  were  God-fearing 
men.  Only  eleven  of  them,  Mr.  Bliss  quotes 
from  the  historian  Palfrey,  are  known  to  have 
been  so:  “the  rest  are  either  known  unfavora¬ 
bly,  or  else  only  by  name,”  and  therefore  Mr. 
Bliss’s  advice  seems  perlinent:  “If  you  desire 
to  boast  that  you  are  descended  from  the  Pil¬ 
grim  fathers,  be  sure  that  your  ancestor  was 
one  of  the  eleven !”  This  will  doubtless  hurt 
some  people,  but  it  will  give  a  not  altogether 
unmalicious  satisfaction  to  those  who.  not 
having  been  able  to  boast  of  a  Pilgrim  ances¬ 
tor,  have  looked  somewhat  jealously  on  those 
who  have. 

Besides  Plymouth,  Mr.  Bliss  describes  the 
coasts  of  Buzzard’s  Bay,  Matinicus  Rock  off 
the  coast  of  Maine,  and  other  New  England 
places,  with  a  breath  of  the  salt  air  in  his 
style,  a  freshness  and  vigor, which  are  as  tonic 
as  a  dash  over  the  water  in  a  stiff  breeze,  or  a 
woodsy  drive  on  an  autumn  day.  Not  all  the 
“sketches”  are  of  New  England  or  of  out-of- 
doors  even.  One  of  the  best  is  on  Society  in, 
the  Menagerie  when  it  goes  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  at  Bridgeport,  and  that  on  The  Mind  of 
My  Dog  is  full  of  thought. 

* 

The  Old  Colony  Town  and  Othir  Sketches.  By  William 
Root  Bliss.  Boston.  Hootthton.  MifHin  and  Company. 
1803.  tl.OO. 

NO  ‘•DECLINE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  PULPIT.” 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  mouser  among 
statistics  falls  foul  of  the  figures  relating  to 
the  proportion  of  young  men  in  our  colleges 
studying  for  the  ministry.  As  he  notes  the 
rapid  and  continual  decline  of  that  figure,  he 
grasps  his  pen  and  hastens  to  send  to  some 
review  an  article  upon  “The  Decline  of  the 
American  Pulpit.  ”  If  the  editor  happens  to  be 
himself  in  the  dark  as  to  the  facts  and  their 
significance,  he  prints  it  for  a  sensation.  But 
all  well-informed  students  of  sociology  know 
that  the  proportion  of  ministers  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  country  by  increased  popula¬ 
tion  has  not  varied  much  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  that  while  in  1830  there  was  one 
theological  (Protestant)  student  for  each  18,- 
146  of  the  population,  in  1883  there  was  one  to 
each  13,789.  The  country  is  not  suffering  from 
a  shortage  of  pulpit  supply  just  yet. 
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“BCTLER  BIBUC-WOBK"  WEU-NIGH  COM¬ 
PLETED. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  dares  begin  a  work 
which  will  require  a  score  of  years  for  its 
completion.  And  when  a  man  already  past 
fifty  has  the  faith  and  the  daring  to  undertake 
such  a  work,  all  brave  and  faithful  men  are 
ready  with  heartfelt  congratulation  when  the 
time  of  its  completion  draws  nigh.  This  is 
the  case  with  our  long  time  friend,  the  Rev.  J, 
Glentworth  Butler,  D.  D.  who  eighteen  years  ago 
began  his  “Bible  Work."  and  who  now  is  put¬ 
ting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  last  three 
volumes.  They  will  be  out  about  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  and  with  the  preceding  volumes  will 
make  a  rich  storehouse  of  comment  upon  the 
entire  Bible.  Our  readers  have  long  ere  this 
learned  the  charcter  of  this  “Bible  Work.”  It 
consists  of  selections  more  or  less  copious 
from  all  commentators  and  expositors,  earlier 
or  more  recent,  who  have  written  with  pecu¬ 
liar  force  or  clearness  upon  any  passage,  each 
verse  in  the  Bible,  from  beginning  to  end.  be¬ 
ing  treated  of  by  one  or  more  selections.  The 
whole  forms  a  rich  storehouse  of  Bible  lore. 

While  the  volumes  have  their  value  for  all 
readers,  they  are  especially  valuable  for  those 
wiio  cannot  afford  many  books,  or  have  not 
time  for  much  reading.  In  undertaking  this 
great  work  Dr.  Butler’s  sole  purpose  was  to 
benefit  the  Church  by  promoting  Bible  study. 
He  has,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  made 
most  generous  terms  to  pastors  and  students, 
as  may  be  seen  in  our  advertising  columns, 
and  when  once  the  cost  of  publication  has 
been  covered,  the  entire  profits  will  go  into 
the  Lord’s  treasury.  This  will  doubtless  be  at 
no  distant  date,  so  rapid  is  the  sale  of  these 
volumes  Dr.  Butler,  though  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  has  all  the  vigor  and  freshness 
such  a  work  as  this  needs.  Indeed,  his  spark¬ 
ling  eye  and  animated  countenance  give  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  that  he  keeps  the  Fountain  of 
Youth  in  some  secret  recess  of  the  Catskills 
on  that  great  place  of  his  where  he  spends  so 
many  summer  weeks.  Whatever  be  his  secret 
—perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  secret  of  laying 
hold  on  eternal  life — may  he  long  live  to  see  of 
the  fruit  of  his  hands  \ 


The  third  annual  session  of  the  Tiiskegee 
Negro  Conference  will  convene  at  The  Insti¬ 
tute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.  (Booker  T.  Washington, 
Principal),  on  Wednesday,  February  2l8t.  In 
addition  to  the  conference,  composed  of  rep 
resentatives  of  the  hard  working  people  of  the 
“Black  Belt,”  it  has  been  decided  to  hold,  on 
the  day  following  the  conference,  a  meeting  of 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  colored  schools  in 
the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  views 
and  taking  advantage  of  any  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  be  ofiFered.  It  is  believed  that 
a  meeting  of  those  who  are  striving  to  educate 
and  elevate  the  negro  can  only  result  in  much 
practical  good.  The  conference  of  last  year 
was  attended  by  800  colored  people,  represent¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  Black  Belt.  The  coming 
February  gathering  will  doubtless  be  a  large 
one. 


A  writer  in  Harper’s  Monthly  mourns  that 
“Nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try  owns  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  wealth 
of  the  States.”  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of 
it.  The  worst  is  that  a  small  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  country  possess  pretty 
much  all  the  gifts  and  economics  that  go  to 
make  up  wealth.  Some  years  since  we  were 
counselling  with  a  friend  who  had  just  handed 
over  to  four  nephews,  all  alike  dependent,  an 
equal  sum,  enough  to  set  each  one  up  in  a 
legitimate  and  prosperous  business.  To-day 
three  of  them  have  lost  all,  and  as  to  the 
fourth,  we  have  lost  track  of  him.  It  takes 
more  than  money  to  make  a  man  rich. 


A  BABE  OPPORTUKITY. 

We  sometimes  have  inquiries  from  friends  at 
a  distance,  who  wish  to  send  their  daughters 
to  the  city  for  a  winter,  not  to  a  boarding- 
school,  but  to  a  family  of  position,  in  which 
they  will  be  as  perfectly  protected  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  homes,  and  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  visiting  Museums  and  Art  Galleries, 
and  pursuing  special  studies  in  music  or  paint¬ 
ing  or  the  languages,  and  at  the  same  time 
seeing  something  of  society,  such  as  their  pa¬ 
rents  would  approve.  These  opportunities  are 
rare,  and  we  sometimes  give  references  with 
a  degree  of  reserve,  for  fear  of  disappointment. 

But  we  have  recently  learned  of  one  that 
meets  all  the  requirements.  It  is  the  wife  of  a 
former  Mayor  of  New  York,  the  late  Mr. 
William  H.  Wickham,  a  lady  well  known  for 
her  generous  sympathies,  which  have  made  her 
active  in  our  city  charities,  who  has  opened  her 
house  for  a  limited  number  of  young  ladies, 
who  may  come  hither  to  seek  the  advantages 
which  New  York  offers  in  such  variety. 

It  is  because  we  know  from  our  own  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  delightful  interior  to  which  any 
one  would  be  introduced  who  was  permitted  to 
enter  this  home;  of  the  beautiful  family  life; 
and  of  the  unusual  fitness  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  who  preside  over  it ;  that  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  knowing  that 
they  might  search  in  vain  for  any  advertise¬ 
ment  of  it. 

Their  desire  is  to  provide  a  safe  and  quiet 
home,  without  the  necessary  restrictions  of 
boarding  school  life,  in  which  parents  may 
place  their  daughters  with  every  confidence 
that  their  wishes  regarding  them  will  be  con¬ 
scientiously  carried  out. 

The  education  would  usually  be  from  with¬ 
out,  yet  in  special  cases  special  instruction 
woxild  be  given  in  the  home.  Girls  may  be 
placed  for  the  year,  or  longer,  the  summer  be¬ 
ing  arranged  for  as  well  as  the  wiater.  Among 
the  references  are  many  of  the  best  known 
names  in  New  York,  such  as  Whitelaw  Reid, 
William  C.  Whitney,  D.  WjHis  James,  Mrs.  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Dodge,  as  well  as  Rev.  Drs.  William  M. 
Taylor,  Charles  H.  Parkburst,  and  Arthur 
Brooks.  Any  inquirj'  for  further  information 
may  be  made  of  Dr.  Field,  or  better  still,  may 
be  addressed  directly  to  Mrs.  William  H. 
Wickham,  338  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  recent  conference  of  the  labor  organi¬ 
zations  proposed  to  put  in  motion  several  legis¬ 
lative  measures  of  great  importance  to  this 
city,  especially  a  bill  authorizing  appropria 
tions  for  building  new  school-houses  for  the 
25,000  or  30,000  children  unprovided  for,  a 
bill  to  make  mandatory  the  law  providing  for 
municipal  lodging  houses  in  each  Assembly 
district,  and  a  bill  to  put  into  immediate 
effect  measures  to  bring  into  being  the  much- 
needed  Mulberry  Bend  Park  and  Corlears’ 
Hook  Park.  These  breathing  spaces  and  play¬ 
ing  places  are  imperatively  needed. 

The  reports  from  Australia  tell  us  of  the 
continuance  of  “the  rabbit  pest. ”  This  is  one 
of  the  noticeable  facts  in  nature,  that  our  least 
noticed  trifles  are  often  our  most  grievous 
afflictions.  In  well  nigh  every  age  and 
every  clime  the  grasshopper  has  been 
taken  as  an  emblem  of  insignificance,  yet 
no  ravening  wild  beast  ever  began  to  be  the 
scourge  that  a  plague  of  grasshoppers  can  be. 
The  Australians  would  have  been  slow  about 
turning  loose  in  their  “bush”  leopards  and 
panthers  and  wolves,  nevertheless  it  would 
have  been  less  of  a  burden  to  the  community 
had  a  whole  Noah’s  Ark  of  creatures,  clean 
and  unclean,  been  let  loose,  than  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  little  grey  rabbit,  “just  for  com¬ 
pany.  ”  The  disaster  following  an  act  appar¬ 
ently  so  innocent,  affords  a  new  illustration  of 
the  power  of  littles. 


FRIENDS  OLD  AND  NEW,  BUT  ALL 
AGREED. 

A  Reader  from  the  very  beginning,  “As  years  ad> 
vance  I  prize  ifmore  and  more.” 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The 
Evangelist— as  I  see  from  the  number  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume — sixty-five  years,  as  my  father,  David 
Hopkins,  of  Groton,  New  York,  was  one  of  its  first 
subscribers.  I  remember  reading  Dr.  Finney’s 
sermons,  and  some  of  the  lessons]there  learned  have 
remained  with  me,  to  guide  my  life,  as  if  they  had 
been  read  but  as 'yesterday.  I  am  now  seventy- 
four  years  old.  When  I  was  married,  forty-nine 
years  ago,  my  husband  and  myself  decided  that  the 
paper  that  I  had  read  from  my  childhood  should 
have  an  honored  place  in  our  home,  and  as  years 
advance  I  prize  it  more  and  more,  and  since  the 
death  of  my  dear  husband  two  years  ago,  I  prize  it 
more  than  ever,  as  it  helps  me  bear  my  lonely  hours 
reading  its  columns.  When  it  came  in  its  new 
dress  I  said  “  'That  is  nice  ;  now  I  shall  be  able  to 
keep  a  file  of  my  papers.”  I  like  your  motto  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  your  paper,  and  I  feel  that  if  the 
leading  men  in  our  last  General  Assembly  had  kept 
that  before  them,  we  would  not  have  made  the 
spectacle  before  the  world  of  a  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  dear  old  Church.  We  have  always  read  your 
letters  from  abroad  in  The  Evangelist  with  great 
interest.  I  have  taught  the  infant  class  in  this 
place  for  forty  years,  and  like  the  International 
Series  of  lessons,  and  feel  that  I  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  them.  And  now  I  will  add.  Long  live  The 
Evangelist  and  dear  Dr.  Field  ! 

Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Isaac  Aldex. 
(!ot,dwatkr,  Mich.,  January  21. 18!H. 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  In  the  fall  of  1870,  when  en¬ 
tering  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  I  first  sul)- 
scribed  for  The  New  York  Evangelist.  I  havo 
read  it  ever  since,  and  love  it  dearly.  It  would  be 
hard  to  do  without  it.  It  is  practical,  evangelical, 
helpful  to  the  pastor,  and  a  source  of  great  strength 
in  Christian  homes.  I  am  much  pleased  with  its 
new  form.  The  only  person  I  have  heard  complain 
of  the  change  was  a  thrifty  housewife,  who  declared 
she  could  no  longer  hax'e  Its  broad  pages  to  adorn 
the  pantry  shelves !  But  she  never  subjected  those 
pages  to  such  indignity  until  she  had  read  them 
with  great  care  and  appreciation.  Perhaps  the 
present  convenient  form  for  binding  will  result  in 
having  The  Evangelist  adorn  library  shelves 
more  generally  hereafter. 

With  cordial  congratulations,  Wm.  A.  RicE. 

From  Philip  D.  Armour. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  went  home  last  evening 
and  found  The  Evangelist  on  my  table  ;  in  fact  it 
had  been  there  over  Sunday,  but  being  an  entire 
new  dress  and  so  unlike  the  old  paper,  I  didn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  and  consequently  did  not  open  it.  But 
Mrs.  Armour  had  been  spending  an  hour  or  two 
over  it,  and  said  to  me  when  I  came  in  the  house, 
“Did  you  read  The  Evangelist  Sunday?  It  is 
such  an  improvement.”  You  seem  to  be  able  to 
find  everything  at  a  glance ;  In  fact  it  is  a  very 
great  improvement  over  the  old  style,  and  I  hearti¬ 
ly  congratulate  you  on  the  new  dress,  and  I  think 
when  your  readers  get  a  little  bit  used  to  it,  they 
will  be  delighted  with  the  change,  for  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  ever  so  much  more  convenient.  It  is  sightly  and 
attractive  in  every  way,  and  I  am  sure  your  change 
of  dress  will  put  new  enthusiasm  into  your  patrons. 

Accept  our  hearty  congratulations,  and  believe 
me  Sincerely  your  friend.  Philip  D.  Armour. 
Chicago,  January  9tU.  1894. 
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ASSOCIATION  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  forty-first  anniversary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  city,  joint¬ 
ly  with  that  of  the  Twenty  third  Street  Branch, 
was  held  in  Association  Hall  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  January  26th.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
President  of  the  Association,  presided,  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Vice-President,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Treasurer’s  report,  which  showed 
a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  Prof.  Jasper 
T.  Goodwin  reported  for  the  Twenty  third 
Street  Branch. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  McBurney,  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  then  set  forth  the 
work  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  as  a 
whole,  and  afterward  that  of  each  of  the  four¬ 
teen  branches.  He  reported  7,584  members, 
400  more  than  ever  before.  Seven  of  the 
branches  have  good  gymnasiums  and  good 
facilities  for  out- door  exercise  during  the 
summer  months.  Four  branches  have  savings 
bank  accounts  open  for  young  men,  and  the 
deposits  in  them  for  1893  were  ?8,719.95.  In 
the  Employment  Department  15,580  applica¬ 
tions  were  registered,  and  3,006  men  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  employment ;  each  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  was  dealt  with  personally.  Fifty-nine 
educational  classes  in  eighteen  lines  of  study 
were  conducted,  with  a  membership  of  3,168, 
or  1,889  different  young  men.  A  number  of 
these  classes  were  in  the  line  of  mechanical 
arts.  In  the  libraries  are  60,266  volumes  and 
72,185  books  were  drawn  during  the  year. 
1,306  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  are 
on  file  regularly  in  the  reading-room.  815  of 
these  publications  are  sent  each  week  to 
thirty-one  army  posts  and  naval  stations 
5,218  religious  services  and  Bible  classes  were 
conducted,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
219,893,  and  3,575  secular  gatherings,  with  an 
attendance  of  161,443.  The  total  attendance 
at  meetings  and  of  visitors  to  the  rooms  aggre¬ 
gate  1,783,825,  or  a  daily  average  for  the  year 
of  4,887. 

Reporting  for  the  branches,  special  mention 
was  made  of  the  spiritual  and  educational 
work  in  the  Twenty-third  Street  Branch.  In 
the  Harlem  Branch  $45,000  has  been  paid  on 
their  building.  The  Eighty  -  eighth  Street 
Branch  is  crowded,  and  a  new  building  need¬ 
ed.  In  the  Institute  Branch  it  has  been  the 
best  year  of  its  history.  The  attractive  build¬ 
ing  was  crowded,  and  the  classes  so  large  that 
young  men  had  to  be  refused  admission  to 
them.  In  the  Bowery  Branch  ninety-two  beds 
are  occupied  every  night ;  and  during  this 
winter  the  rooms  are  kept  open  all  night  as 
well  as  all  day,  and  shelter  is  provided  for  an 
average  of  450  men  each  night.  32,881  free 
lodgings  and  109,541  free  meals  were  given  in 
the  building  to  men  during  the  year.  Re¬ 
ligious  meetings  are  held  every  evening  ex¬ 
cept  Tuesday,  on  which  evening  concerts  or 
lectures  are  given.  In  the  five  railroad 
branches  the  visitors  aggregate  451,675,  or  a 
daily  average  of  1,281,  an  increase  of  95,000 
over  1892.  14,961  books  were  taken  from  the 

Railroad  Men’s  Library,  which  is  open  to  rail¬ 
road  men  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  The  re¬ 
port  referred  to  the  addition  now  making  to 
the  Railroad  Men’s  Building  on  Madison 
Avenue,  doubling  its  capacity,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Encouraging  re 
ports  were  made  of  the  work  in  the  Students’ 
Branch,  the  German  and  French  branches  and 
the  new  Washington  Heights  Branch. 

The  New  York  Association  owns  seven 
buildings  worth  $1,310,000,  on  which  there 
are  debts  amounting  to  $149,000.  In  addition 
there  are  two  railroad  buildings  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  railroad  branches,  worth  $217,- 
500.  It  holtis  invested,  for  enlarging  the  work, 
caring  for  the  library,  etc  ,  funds  amounting 
to  $256,705.  972  young  men  are  serving  on 

working  committees,  and  86  are  employed  as 
paid  secretaries,  assistants,  etc. 


THE  DAY  OF  PRATER  AT  WELLS  COLLEGE. 

The  observance  of  the  day  at  Wells  was 
marked  with  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
morning  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by 
President  Frisbee,  were  fully  attended  by 
Faculty  and'students.  In  his  opening  remarks 
he  contrasted  briefiy  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  our  colleges  and  universities,  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  with  those 
which  have  multiplied  these  institutions  in 
later  years,  adding  that  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges,  so  honored  in  the  past,  should  be  as 
potent  an  agency  in  the  educational  work  of 
to-day.  Immediate  results  might  not  be  as 
strikingly  manifested  as  in  the  differing  con¬ 
ditions  of  fifty  or  twenty -five  years  ago,  but 
the  efficiency  of  prayer,  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men,  were  un¬ 
changed  and  unchangeable.  The  address 
closed  with  a  direct  personal  appeal  to  the 
students  to  follow  the  rule  of  Paul,  “Whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  pure,  ”  etc. ,  emphasizing  the 
direction,  “  Think  on  these  things.  ” 

No  doubt  the  consciousness  of  all  who  sat 
in  the  chapel,  as  well  as  the  speaker,  that  this 
was  the  last  time  in  which  he  would  ever  ad¬ 
dress  them  at  a  similar  service,  with  the  same 
relations  existing,  made  the  occasion  especially 
impressive. 

President  Frisbee’s  resignation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  so  long  and  honorably  held,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  college  year, 
causes  sincere  regret  to  his  associates  and  the 
undergraduates,  and  calls  forth  from  the 
alumnae  and  others  many  expressions  of  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done  for 
Welts,  ani  of  genuine  sorrow  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  leaving  the  College  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  for  so  many  years. 
The  College  has  steadily  advanced  under  his 
efficient  management,  and  the  hope  is  strong 
that  his  successor  will  sustain  and  enlarge  still 
more  the  work  which  has  so  prospered  in  his 
hands. 

A  noon  prayer  meeting  of  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  was  deeply  serious  and  tender  in  its 
spirit.  All  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 
These  morning  services  were  a  fitting  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  more  formal  exercises  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  Rev.  Henry  Schlosser,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Aurora,  conducted 
the  devotional  services,  and  the  address  to  the 
students  was  by  Dr.  James  Riggs  of  the  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary,  whose  simple,  lu¬ 
minous  style  of  expression  is  an  admirable 
medium  for  his  deep  and  penetrating  thought. 
In  opening  he  spoke  of  the  universal  desire 
for  power;  then,  briefly,  he  alluded  to  the 
critical  spirit  of  the  day,  from  which  none 
can  escape.  All  of  us,  he  said,  work  under 
three  laws ;  1,  what  we  think  we  are ;  2,  what 
we  are,  we  see ;  3,  what  we  see,  we  act,  rules 
which  were  illustrated  in  our  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  In  thinking  upon  Christ  we  should  be¬ 
come  like  Him  ;  in  becoming  like  Him,  the 
spiritual  vision  would  be  clearer  and  fuller ;  and 
in  this  vision  we  would  be  endowed  with  pow¬ 
er  to  work  for  Him. 

The  fifteen  minutes  prayer-meeting  held  just 
before  the  retiring  hour,  was  largely  attended, 
closing  a  precious  and  memorable  day. 

Plans  for  rapid  transit  are  again  being  agi¬ 
tated.  Nothing  definite  is  as  yet  proposed, 
and  meanwhile  women,  and  men,  too,  seem 
to  be  in  some  danger  of  being  crushed  to 
death  on  the*  elevated  platforms  in  the  early 
morning  and  evening  hours. 

PRESERVE  YOI7R  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbe  Evaxokust  is  pnblisbed  ia  asbapecon- 
veniect  for  blndiDg.  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order- 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evasoei.ist,  P.  O.  Box  3380,  New 
York  city. 


YOUNG  HTOMAN'S  HOME,  WASHINGTON. 
There  was  much  interest  manifested  in  the 
formal  opening  of  this  institution  a  few  days 
since.  Among  the  chief  speakers  .was  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr. 
Byron  Sunderland,  whose  references  to  the 
history  of  the  home  and  its  beloved  founder, 
Mrs.  Mary  Ganse  Wilkinson,  wife  of  J.  Hen¬ 
derson  Wilkinson,  Esq. ,  and  to  the  munificent 
donor  of  its  beautiful  building.  Miss  Kibby  of 
Washington,  were  very  happy.  He  said: 

“First  of  all,  let  me  thank  the  noble  wonoen 
who  have  this  home  in  charge  for  according 
me  this  great  honor,  to  show  their  joy  on  this 
auspicious  occasion,  to  greet  my  brethren  of 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  who  are  so  well  known 
to  you  for  their  distinguished  ministratons  in 
this  city,  and  to  indulge  ourselves  for  a  brief 
space  in  reminiscences  at  once  beautiful  and 
authentic  in  the  story  of  this  benign  institu¬ 
tion. 

A.  few  years  since  a  young  woman  lay  dying 
in  poverty  and  destitution.  The  shadow  of  the 
grave  was  gathering  around  her — no  home,  no 
friends,  and,  sad  to  say,  no  character.  To  this 
despairing  soul  God  sent  His  willing  messen- 

fer,  a  motherly  Christian  woman,  a  cousin  of 
layard  Taylor,  who  appeared  to  her  in  her 
extremity  as  an  angel  of  mercy  descendeth 
from  the  sky.  To  her  the  anguished  girl  im¬ 
parted  her  tearful  secret,  and  then  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  death,  as  if  moved  by  the  terror  of  her 
downfall,  she  exacted  a  promise  from  her  ben¬ 
efactress  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  establish  in 
this  city  a  refuge  for  innocent  and  friendless 
girls  seeking  an  honest  living,  and  well  did 
that  intrepid  woman  redeem  her  pledge. 

This,  I  understand,  is  the  origin  of  the  con¬ 
ception  so  fitly  embodied  in  the  cheerful, 
sunny,  spacious  Home  to-day,  a  building  we 
come  bere  to  dedicate  in  the  name  of  Christ 
as  the  sanctury  of  many  a  maiden  who  might 
otherwise  perish  in  the  dolors  of  an  orphaned 
and  perilous  existence! 

All  hail  and  all  honor  to  the  memory  of  that 
grand  woman,  the  heroic  founder  of  this 
Home,  Mrs.  Mary  Cause  Wilkinson,  who, 
though  now  she  is  gone  from  earth  to  her 
heavenly  home,  her  spirit  is  looking  down 
upon  this  scene  with  rejoicings  and  unfeigned 
delight.  Long  will  the  fragrance  of  her  mem¬ 
ory  linger  here — as  long  as  these  walls  shall 
stand,  her  fairest  and  her  noblest  monument  1 
Nor  would  I  forget  another  noble  woman 
favored  of  fortune,  the  daughter  of  wealth, 
whose  donation  of  this  building  to  the  sacred 
purposes  of  your  cherished  beneficence  entitles 
her  to  be  remembered  in  the  grateful  tribute 
of  all  our  hearts.  Miss  Kibby.  Hallowed  as 
these  walls  must  be  to  her  by  the  touching 
and  tender  memories  of  childhood  and  by  that 
long  and  faithful  vigil  which  her  filial  piety 
extended  over  the  declining  years  of  a  vener¬ 
ated  grandfather,  she  has  been  willing,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  make  them  still  more  sacred  in  the 
coming  years  as  the  shelter  of  homeless  girl¬ 
hood,  a  harbor  of  comfort  and  safety  to  the 
less-favored  members  of  her  sex.  All  honor, 
I  say  again,  to  this  noble  Christian  woman! 

But  on  this  white  day  in  the  history  of  this 
home,  my  thoughts  are  full  of  you  all— all  the 
conductors,  directors,  counsellors,  supporters, 
and  friends,  and  the  ‘Young  Woman *^8  Aux¬ 
iliary,’  and  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  sympathy  and  gladness  which  I 
feel  to-day.  Other  lips,  those  wiser  than 
mine,  will  recount  the  story  of  your  labors 
and  bring  you  congratulations  upon  all  you 
have  achieved. 

Let  me  then  close  with  this  one  prayer,  or 
wish,  or  sentiment,  or  what  you  will.  That 
the  young  women  who  shall  find  here  a  home 
now  and  in  future  years,  may  not  only  be  shel¬ 
tered  with  maternal  care,  but  draw  froni  the 
contact  here  an  inspiration  of  lofty  Christian 
womanhood,  and  shine  as  the  stars  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  before  God  I 

Some  of  our  far  Western  States  are  proving 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy  that  “A  man’s  foes 
shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.”  We  note 
that  the  business  men  of  Denver  and  Portland 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  their  State  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  save 
the  credit  of  their  communities.  But  the 
leading  organ  of  the  English  exchanges  says 
that  “The  British  goose  Jays  no  more  golden 
eggs  for  American  municipalities.”  'The  Brit¬ 
ish  goose  may  nave  been  a  very  silly  bird, 
but  sbe  was  not  half  so  silly  as  the  fools  that 
strangled  her 
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WHAT  PRESBYTERIAN  BOYS  MAY  DO. 

It  is  with  warm  pleasure  that  we  make  room 
for  the  first  annual  report  of  a  band  of  boys  in 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  one  of  our  suburban 
towns.  These  boys  are  all  under  fifteen ;  they 
are  average  boys,  brought  up  in  Christian 
homes,  having  good  educational  advantages, 
but  in  no  respect  exceptionally  well  situated 
for  carrying  out  the  work  of  a  Mission  Band. 
In  no  respect,  we  say,  and  yet  one  exception 
must  be  made ;  they  are  marvellously  favored 
in  their  leader,  who  is  their  minister’s  wife. 
It  is  she  who  gathered  them  together,  who  in¬ 
spired  them  with  desire  to  work  for  others, 
and  who  is  always  ready  with  counsel  and 
with  sympathy  in  their  schemes.  But  she  is 
by  far  too  good  a  leader  to  do  their  work  for 
them ;  the  report  here  submitted  is  of  what 
the  boys  themselves  have  done ;  the  report 
itself  is  written  by  the  Secretary,  a  boy  under 
fifteen,  and  though  we  do  not  doubt  it  has  had 
the  benefit  of  revision  by  their  leader’s  sk  Aiful 
pen  it  is  still  manifestly  a  boy’s  report. — Ed. 
Evan. 

SEiCRETABV’8  REPORT. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  8,  1893,  seven 
boys,  the  members  of  a  Sunday-school  class, 
met  at  the  pastor’s  residence  to  organize  a 
Mission  Band.  It  was  decided  that  we  should 
work  for  both  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
The  meetings  were  to  be  held  fortnightly, 
upon  alternate  Sunday  afternoons,  while  spe¬ 
cial  and  business  meetings  were  to  be  called 
by  the  President.  Our  first  work  was  to  col¬ 
lect  picture  cards  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Kerr  in 
China.  We  sent  him  over  six  hundred,  to  be 
given  away  in  the  school.  Our  next  work  was 
in  connection  with  the  Seamen’s  Friend  So¬ 
ciety.  Dr.  Stitt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
met  with  us  one  afternoon,  and  told  us  about 
the  work  that  they  were  doing  for  the  men  of 
the  sea.  We  spent  two  pleasant  afternoons  in 
making  twenty-seven  comfort  bags  for  the 
sailors.  When  they  were  made  we  put  in 
them  needles,  strong  thread,  a  large  thimble, 
buttons,  wax,  scisssors.  a  little  box  of  pens 
and  a  penholder,  buckles,  a  little  comb  in  a 
case,  pins,  a  Bible,  a  Testament,  or  one  of  the 
Gospels,  and  a  letter  to  the  sailor  who  should 
receive  our  bag.  When  they  were  all  finished 
we  took  them  in  to  Dr.  Stitt  at  the  office  of 
the  Society,  76  Wall  Street,  and  then  we  had 
a  delightful  trip  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
with  Dr.  Stitt  as  our  escort.  We  saw  the 
reading  •  room  for  the  sailors,  and  learned 
that  magazines  or  papers  would  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  chaplain,  who  liked  to  have 
them  to  give  the  sailors  when  they  started  off 
on  long  cruises.  We  have  sent  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  papers  and  magazines  to  the  chaplain  for 
this  purpose  since  that  time.  We  have  also 
sent  a  large  package  of  papers  and  magazines 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  Caddo,  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  a  good 
Loan  Library  of  forty  volumes,  which  is  lent 
to  the  sailors  when  they  start  off  on  voyages, 
and  which  they  enjoy  very  much.  When  they 
have  read  all  the  books  in  one  library,  another 
one  is  lent  them,  and  so  the  libraries  are 
passed  from  vessel  to  vessel.  There  are  ten 
thousand  of  these  libraries  now  afioat.  To 
get  the  money  for  this  library  we  held  a  sale 
of  Easter  cards,  home  made  candy,  hearth 
brushes,  ard  fiowers  on  the  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  Easter.  The  day  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  we  cleared  862.52,  enough  to 
pay  for  our  library  and  fill  our  treasury  be¬ 
sides. 

We  desired  next  to  know  something  about 
the  work  that  the  Barefoot  Mission  was  doing 
in  New  York,  and  we  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  in  and  visit  the  mission.  We  subscribed 
to  the  Sunny  Hour,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  G.  Theron  Moore,  and  learned  what  we 
could  do  to  help  in  this  work.  We  have  sent 


a  barrel  of  toys,  books,  and  games,  and  partly 
worn  clothing  to  the  mission,  and  the  Soho  Sun¬ 
day-school  (a  mission  in  the  suburbs)  sent  $15 
at  Christmas  time  to  this  good  work.  We  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  more  next  year  for  this 
cause.  When  the  call  to  a  week  of  self-denial 
and  prayer  for  the  cause  of  missions  was  sent 
out  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  last  March, 
we  decided  that  we  would  hold  a  twenty- 
minute  prayer- meeting  every  afternoon  of  the 
week,  and  deny  ourselves  whatever  we  could 
for  missions.  The  meetings  were  well  attend¬ 
ed,  and  led  by  different  boys  in  turn,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  we  handed  in  to  our 
treasury  $6.26  as  the  result  of  our  self-denial. 
The  church  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  mis¬ 
sions  was  given  into  our  hands  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  we  prepared  the  programme  for 
it,  four  of  the  boys  reading  papers  on  Syria, 
the  country  for  the  month.  Our  papers  were 
published  afterwards  in  the  Christian  at  Work, 
and  we  cleared  $5  for  our  treasury  in  this  way. 
We  have  sent  $15  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  for  the  extension  of  missionary  work 
in  Laos,  and  at  each  alternate  meeting  we 
have  prepared  papers  and  studied  about  the 
foreign  missionary  countries  for  the  month. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  Italian  mis¬ 
sion  school  here  in  our  town  and  four  of 
the  members  of  our  Band  teach  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  in  the  school,  taking  turns  so 
that  all  the  Band  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  in  this  work.  We  have  given  a  number 
of  Italian  tracts,  the  hymnals  which  are  in 
use  there,  a  blackboard,  crayons,  slates,  pen¬ 
cils,  and  some  of  the  primers.  At  Christmas 
we  gave  them  their  Christmas  entertainment, 
consisting  of  candy,  writing  pad,  and  a  pretty 
Christmas  card.  We  have  also  pledged  the  rent 
of  the  school-room  for  one  month.  We  are 
interested  in  the  good  w’ork  that  is  being  done 
in  our  Sunday-school  at  Soho,  and  we  appro¬ 
priated  $9.50  at  Christmas  to  help  pay  for  the 
prizes  which  were  given  to  the  scholars  for 
regular  attendance,  and  for  committing  the 
Golden  Texts  to  memory.  We  sent  a  package 
of  Christmas  cards  to  the  Mountainside  Hos¬ 
pital  for  distribution  among  the  patients  and 
nurses,  and  another  to  the  reading-room  in 
the  Navy  Yard. 

We  want  to  do  what  we  can  in  helping  the 
grand  work  among  the  sick  and  suffering 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Hospital,  and 
we  print  a  small  paper  called  The  Mountain 
side  Review,  which  it  is  hoped  will  increase 
the  interest  in  the  Hospital.  This  year  we 
have  begun  to  publish  a  paper  of  our  own, 
called  “Boys’  Work  for  Missions.”  We  hope  it 
will  be  of  a  great  deal  of  use,  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  other  boys’  bands.  We  are  going  to 
use  what  money  we  can  make  from  it,  in  help¬ 
ing  the  work  among  Boys’  Clubs  in  New  York. 
We  have  already  some  subscribers  for  it,  and 
some  very  kind  press  notices.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Messrs.  Fleming  Revell  Company 
for  the  kind  offer  of  the  loan  of  illustrations 
for  our  paper.  Just  before  Christmas  we  held 
a  sale  of  cards,  etc.,  and  cleared  $28.80. 

Mrs.  Houghton  addressed  our  Band  in  De 
cember,  and  told  us  the  story  of  a  boy’s  life 
who  was  brought  up  among  the  tenement- 
houses  in  New  York.  We  were  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sad  story  of  a  boy  whose  chances 
had  been  so  different  from  ours,  and  when  w^e 
heard  that  he  was  sick  and  suffering,  we  did 
what  we  could  to  help  him.  We  sent  him 
a  basket  of  fruit,  and  one  of  the  Band  sent  him 
a  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd  fb  hang  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  and  tell  him  of  the  Saviour’s 
love.  His  mother  is  very  poor,  and  once  she 
walked  all  the  way  from  City  Hall  Place  to 
116th  Street,  and  back  again,  to  go  to  Ward’s 
Island  to  see  him.  We  were  glad  to  send  her 
car  fare,  so  that  she  would  never  have  to  take 
such  a  walk  again.  At  Christmas  time  we  sent 


her  $5,  asking  her  to  spend  part  of  it  for  a 
good  dinner  for  herself  and  her  children 
Hugh’s  sufferings  are  ended  now,  and  we  are 
trying  to  help  his  poor  mother  pay  for  the 
last  expenses  of  her  boy.  At  his  funeral  we 
sent  some  fiowers  to  him  from  our  Band  as  an 
expression  of  our  sympathy. 

We  can  report  a  great  growth  this  year. 
From  seven  members  we  have  grown  to  twenty- 
three,  and  have  sent  out  a  new  Band  composed 
of  eleven  of  the  younger  boys.  Our  meetings 
are  always  well  attended,  and  almost  all  of 
the  boys  take  some  part  every  time.  Our  in¬ 
terest  grows  all  the  time,  and  new  work  is 
always  opening  before  us.  Our  Band  motto 
is,  “Do  the  next  thing,”  and  we  can  always 
find  something  to  do.  We  are  very  well 
equipped  for  work.  We  have  a  mission  band 
library,  with  several  interesting  books,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Treschow  for  a  hand¬ 
some  report  for  marking  the  attendance  of  the 
Band.  We  number  in  the  Band  a  printer,  who 
is  always  ready  to  do  any  amount  of  work  for 
the  Band,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
all  the  printing  that  has  been  done  this  year. 
We  have  photographers,  also,  who  are  ready 
to  take  orders  for  work,  and  a  worker  in 
wrought  iron. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  friends  of  the  Band 
who  have  generously  contributed  shoes,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  books  for  us  to  give  away,  and  who 
have  kindly  shown  their  interest  in  our  work. 
We  hope  that  another  year  will  find  us  with 
our  membership  doubled,  our  paper  flourishing, 
and  our  opportunities  for  being  of  use  as  great 
as  our  ability  to  do  whatever  we  may. 

Mrs.  Liyyah  Barakat,  being  unable  to  return 
to  Syria,  issued  in  last  week’s  paper  a  notice 
to  contributors,  that  the  Treasurer  of  her 
Orphanage  Fund  would  return  to  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  the  sums  paid  by  each.  It  has  just  come 
to  our  knowledge  from  reliable  sources,  that 
a  project  for  an  Industrial  Orphanage  for 
Boys  in  Syria  is  already  well  advanced,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  and  the  Syria  Mission  of  that 
Board,  and  that  any  of  the  contributors  to 
Mrs.  Barakat’s  Fund  who  should  desire  that 
their  gifts  be  devoted  to  caring  for  Syrian 
orphans,  may  readily  carry  out  that  purpose 
through  the  channels  mentioned.  We  further 
understand  that  we  shall  be  asked  to  insert 
shortly  a  definite  notice  as  to  details  and 
methods. 

We  noted  lately  the  use  of  certain  synonyms 
whose  “dictionary”  meanings  are  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  each  other,  but  whose  pop¬ 
ular  use  is  marked  by  a  broad  distinction. 
For  instance,  to  say  that  a  man  is  “religious,” 
is  to  make  a  simple  statement ;  to  say  that  he 
is  “devout,”  is  to  pay  his  character  a  compli¬ 
ment,  but  to  call  him  “pious,”  is  to  belittle 
him  with  a  sneer.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  such  variety  of  usage  back  to  the  point 
of  divergence  and  note  why  one  word  rises  in 
honor,  one  sinks  in  shame,  and  a  third  holds 
on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  undisturbed.  It 
would  probably  be  found  that  the  rise  or  fall 
of  a  word  depended  upon  its  associations  with 
some  class  whose  character  the  world  revered 
or  contemned,  rather  than  upon  its  purity  of 
lineage  or  its  etymological  origin. 


It  was  a  sad  day  for  Florida  that  showed 
there  was  no  law  on  her  books  by  which  the 
recent  brutal  exhibition  could  be  prevented. 
Not  only  morally,  but  economically  the  loss 
to  that  State  is  great.  It  is  not  from  the 
“sports”  who  flocked  to  Jacksonville  last  week 
to  see  the  prize  fight  that  the  State  draws  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  revenue,  but  from  the 
respectable  people  of  the  North.  Let  laws  be 
passed  by  the  next  Legislature  making  such  an 
exhibition  in  the  future  forever  impossible. 
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newspaper  reporter  can  be  expected  to  be  so 
well  informed  on  all  the  subjects  here  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  avoid  all  misapprehension. 

The  present  volume  is  fully  illustrated, 
with  portraits  and  views  of  foreign  cathedrals, 
temples,  and  tombs.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  portraits  of  Oriental  church  dignitaries. 

Women  Wage  Earners.  Their  Past,  Their 
Present,  and  Their  Future.  By  Helen 
Campbell.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Economics,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1898. 


long.  The  factory  system  rapidly  became 
more  mechanical,  more  inexorable,  more  con¬ 
scienceless.  A  chapter  on  the  Rise  and  Growth 
of  Trades  gives  many  important  figures.  Then 
came  the  introduction  of  the  Labor  Bureau, 
and  its  influence  on  women’s  work  is 
sketched.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Present 
Wage  Rates,  a  comparison  of  the  conditions 
for  English  and  continental  workers  with 
those  in  the  United  States,  East  and  West. 
The  best  conditions  are  bad  enough,  as  the 
chapter  on  Evils  and  Abuses  shows.  We  have 
not  here  space  even  to  glance  at  them,  nor  at 
the  remedies  and  suggestions  with  which  Mrs. 
Campbell  closes  her  book.  Bad  as  is  the  state 
of  things,  there  is  a  strong  element  of  hope. 
Women  are  doing  much  for  themselves  and 
one  another  in  Clubs,  Working  Women’s  Soci¬ 
eties,  and  Protective  Unions,  and  through 
legislation  and  the  public  press.  An  appendix 
gives  the  factory  inspection  law  in  full.  No 
comment  is  needed  to  show  how  flagrantly  it 
is  often  violated.  The  bibliography  of  the 
whole  subject  of  woman’s  labor  which  follows 
is  full  and  valuable.  The  volume  is  well  indexed. 
Altogether  it  is  a  work  of  much  value ;  it 
should  form  a  part  of  every  woman’s  library 
and  of  that  of  every  man  who  wants  justice 
to  rule  the  economic  world. 

The  Coast  of  Bohemia.  A  Novel.  By.  W 

D.  Howells.  Illustrated.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers.  1898. 

Mr.  Howells  has  probably  never  written  a 
more  artistic  story  than  this.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  flaw  anywhere  in  this  book; 
every  point  is  polished  to  the  last  degree  of 
perfection.  More  than  all  this,  the  story  is 
interesting,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  highly  artistic  novels.  There  are 
one  or  two  new  types,  not  of  course,  Cor¬ 
nelia  Saunders,  who  comes  to  New  York  from 
Pyantoming  to  study  art ;  she  is  close  kin  to 
the  lady  of  the  Aroostook  and  a  good  many 
other  nice  girls  to  whom  Mr.  Howells  has  intro¬ 
duced  us,  yet  she  has  an  individuality  of  her 
own.  But  Cbarmian  Maybough  is  mii  generis 
—the  girl  artist  whose  “mother  has  Indian 
blood,”  and  whose  romantic  love  of  art  is  des¬ 
perately  wounded  by  the  wealth  which  is  in 
reality  a  necessity  to  her,  though  it  puts  her 
out  of  conceit  with  life.  She  is  not,  perhaps, 
particularly  interesting,  bu|  she  gives  a  flavor 
of  interest  to  the  semi  artistic  world  in  which 
so  many  people  live  nowadays — that  Coast  of 
Bohemia,  which  derives  its  charm  from  its 
“  touch  and  go”  connection  with  the  true  Bohe¬ 
mia,  but  of  which  the  comforts  are  quite 
Philistine.  The  two  girls,  Cbarmian  and  Cor¬ 
nelia,  are  admirable  foils  to  one  another,  and 
the  nobility  of  Cornelia’s  real  struggle  for  an 
art  education  is  well  brought  out  by  Charmian’s 
dillettanti  adoration  of  Bohemia  and  all  that 
therein  is. 

The  Companions  of  St.  Paul.  By  John  8. 

Howson,  D.D. ,  Dean  of  Chester.  New 

York  ‘  American  Tract  Society. 

No  other  one  writer  has  made  St.  Paul  so  real 
to  the  mass  of  English  readers  as  Dean  How- 
son.  His  part  in  Conybeare  and  Howson’s 
classic  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  his 
Hulsean  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  Paul 
are  still  studied  by  every  one  who  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Acts  and  the  Epis¬ 
tles,  and  they  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
work  of  later  writers  on  the  same  subjects. 
These  chapters  on  the  men  and  women  who 
were  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  Barnabas,  Luke, 
Apollos,  Timotheus,  Julius,  Onesimus,  Titus, 
Epaphroditus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  Lydia  and 
Phebe,  are  valuable  to  the  New  Testament 
student,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  these 
oharaoters  themselves,  as  for  vneir  connection 
with  Paul  and  their  influence  on  the  events  of 
his  oareer.  It  is  the  latter  consideration. 
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The  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions.  An 
Illustrated  and  Popular  Story  of  the 
World’s  First  Parliament  of  Religions. 
Held  in  Chicago  in  Connection  with  the 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1898.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D. , 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  on 
Religious  Congresses  of  the  World’s  Con¬ 
gress  Auxiliary.  Volume  I.  Chicago: 
The  Parliament  Publishing  Company. 
New  York:  J.  A.  Hill  and  Company, 
Agents. 

We  in  America  are  so  accustomed  to  great 
“congresses”  and  assemblies  of  all  kinds,  and 
convened  in  the  interest  of  all  sorts  of  causes, 
that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  we  appre¬ 
hend  the  deep  significance  of  the  fact  that  a 
Parliament  of  Religions  was  held  in  connection 
with  our  great  Exposition.  That  such  a 
gathering  was,  we  may  say,  unthinkable  in 
any  other  than  a  Christian  country  is  in  itself 
a  most  impressive  fact ;  that  it  was  precisely 
the  United  States,  this  young  new  country 
whose  watchword  is  “liberty,”  and  whose 
word  of  order  “progress,”  this  nation  strong 
in  the  vigor  and  daring  of  youth,  yet  always 
in  the  last  issue  obedient  to  the  check  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  that  it  was  in  the  heart  of  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  that  this  grand  thought  was  conceived,  is 
a  revelation  of  ourselves  to  ourselves  of  which 
we  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  larger  reason  for  publishing 
the  proceedings  of  that  great  assembly  than 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  papers  there  pre¬ 
sented.  Valuable  as  many  of  these  are  as 
giving  the  very  best  possible  presentation  of 
the  faiths  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world, 
they  are  still  more  valuable  in  connection 
with  the  discussions  which  they  evoked,  in 
showing  us  what  manner  of  spirit  we  Chris¬ 
tians  of  America  are  of. 

This  first  volume  is  in  part  historical.  Sev¬ 
eral  chapters  are  given  to  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plan  and  the  chronicle  of  the 
Parliament  from  day  to  day.  The  papers  read 
during  the  first  eight  days  follow.  Many  of 
them,  especially  the  best  of  those  on  Oriental 
religions,  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  de¬ 
serve  more  than  a  cursory  reading. 

The  volume  would  have  been  the  better  for 
something  more  of  editorial  treatment  than 
in  some  points  it  has  received.  No  one  is 
more  fully  aware  of  this  than  Dr.  Barrows, 
and  he  promises  that  the  second  volume  shall 
in  this  respect  be  an  improvement  on  the  first. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  thorough  editorial  work  on  so 
voluminous  a  record,  which  of  necessity  must 
appear  shortly  after  the  event,  if  half  its  use¬ 
fulness  is  not  to  be  wasted.  Dr.  Barrows  has 
from  the  first  had  a  herculean  task  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  thought  of  this  great  under¬ 
taking  was  his,  the  superintendence  of  the 
enormous  labors  necessary  to  make  the  thought 
a  fact,  was  all  his.  And  since  more  than  one 
publisher  has  hastily  issued  books  made  up 
from  newspaper  reports,  unedited  and  un¬ 
authorized,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
as  well  as  of  Dr.  Barrows,  who  certainly  de¬ 
serves  to  reap  all  the  pecuniary  advantage  that 
may  be  gained  from  publishing  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  this  volume  is  somewhat  hastily 
brought  forward.  These  papers  are  of  value 
only  as  they  are  authentic.  Their  value  may 
be  vitiated  by  a  verv  slight  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  no 


Mrs.  Campbell  is  well  known  through  her 
writings  on  subjects  akin  to  this  one.  Her 
“  Prisoners  of  Poverty,  ”  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  work,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  phase 
of  the  labor  question  in  which  women  were 
concerned,  and  that  it  was  vital  to  two  great 
questions,  on  which  society  is  based,  the 
economic  and  the  moral  questions.  For  the 
wages  of  women  not  only  affect  the  wages  of 
men  ;  they  affect  the  morals  of  men  in  a  very 
important  way.  The  present  work,  in  its 
original  form  of  monograph,  received  the 
prize  offered  by  the  American  Economic 
Association.  It  has  been  nearly  doubled 
in  size  since  then,  and  though,  as  its 
author  is  careful  to  point  out,  only  an  im¬ 
perfect  summary  of  the  facts  here  treated, 
it  is  probably  the  best  existing  manual  for 
reference  The  point  of  departure  is  this : 
that  not  the  production,  but  the  distribution 
of  wealth  is  the  interesting  question  of  our 
time ;  all  classes  are  in  harmony  with  regard 
to  the  proposition  that  to  produce  as  much  as 
possible  is  for  the  interest  of  everybody ;  the 
difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  products— the  proportion  that  the  labor- 

in  common 


er  shall  have.  Mrs.  Campbell, 
with  almost  all  people  who  think  intelligently 
on  this  subject,  bolds  that  the  laborer  does 
not  have  bis  fair  share,  and  she  asks  the  fol 
lowing  questions,  which  must  be  answered  be¬ 
fore  distribution  can  be  reorganized  on  a 
proper  basis:  “Why  do  men  not  receive  a  just 
wageV  Why  are  women  in  like  case?  Why  do 
men  receive  a  greater  wage  than  women?” 
Over  the  first  question  she  glances  but  briefly, 
as  it  has  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion, 
the  difficulty  of  mobilizing  labor  being  appar¬ 
ently  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem.  The  an¬ 
swers  to  the  second  question  are  like  those  to 
the  first,  with  the  added  disability  of  sex, 
which  is  peculiarly  in  the  way  of  the 
mobility  of  woman’s  labor.  Jealousy  of 
woman’s  labor  is  of  course  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  element.  The  third  question  is  the 
question  of  immediate  importance,  and  the 
answers  to  it  are  many :  custom,  the  fact 
that  women  are  not  always  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  themselves,  and  will  therefore  take 
a  lower  wage,  want  of  acquired  skill,  are 
among  the  principal  reasons.  The  discussion 
of  these  questions  forms  the  introduction.  The 
book  proper  is  a  study  of  facts,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  as  a  contribution  to  that  understanding 
of  conditions  which  must  become  general  be 
fore  the  economic  situation  can  be  revolution¬ 
ized  and  put  upon  a  basis  of  justice  and  right. 
A  brief  historic  study  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  women  from  the  early  days  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  leads  up  to  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  employments  of  women  during  the  colonial 
period,  and  the  development  of  the  factory. 
With  the  rise  of  the  factory  came  a  new  era  in 
woman’s  labor;  a  favorable  era  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  as  the  Recollections  of  Lucy  Larcom 
and  the  Lowell  Offering  have  shown.  There 
are  highly  educated  women  now  living  who, 
with  Mrs.  H.  H.  Robinson  of  Melrose,  look 
back  on  Lowell  MiUs  as  a  not  inefficient  alma 
mater;  but  that  halcyon  period  did  not  last 
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doubtless,  which  justifies  the  admission  of 
Felix  among  the  "companions”  of  St.  Paul. 
The  book  is  just  as  interesting  and  almost  as 
fresh  as  when  it  was  written  in  the  days  when 
people  now  old  were  young. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Within  College  Walls,  by  Dr.  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing  (The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  $1), 
is  a  simple,  but  rather  cogent  plea  for  a  col¬ 
legiate  education  for  boys,  whether  or  not 
they  are  to  be  professional  men.  'One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  college  course,  says  Dr. 
Thwing,  is  that  it  protracts  the  formative 
period ;  and  all  creatures  are  coming  to 
maturity,  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  crea¬ 
tion.  How  the  college  helps  to  form  char¬ 
acter,  the  simplicity  and  enrichment  of  life 
in  college,  the  peculiar  temptations  of  col¬ 
lege  life,  the  relation  of  the  student  to  church 
and  to  the  religious  life,  the  influence  of  col¬ 
lege  sports,  the  best  methods  of  college  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  among  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  discussed  from  a  tenable  standpoint  and 
in  a  good  light.  The  last  two  chapters,  on  the 
College  Fitting  for  Business  and  the  Preem¬ 
inence  of  the  College  Graduate,  are  pretty 
convincing.  Dr.  Thwing  colleects  from  Ap¬ 
pleton’s  Cyclopcedia  of  America’s  Biography, 
figures  to  prove  that  of  “the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  fifteen  thousand  persons  of  our  Americ^ln 
history,”  more  than  one-third  are  college 
bred,  although  the  whole  number  of  college 
graduates  from  American  colleges  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time,  does  not  exceed 
two  hundred  thousand,  an  insignificant  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  at  least  hundred  millions  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  this  land.  Only  one 
in  ten  thousand  non- college  men  has  attained 
celebrity  to  one  in  forty  college  men.  These 
figures  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  but  as  Dr. 
Thwing  says,  they  are  significant. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  done  only  justice 
to  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  in  bringing  out  in 
cheap  form  (their  quarterly  paper  edition,  fifty 
cents)  his  brilliant  story,  77ie  Captain  of  the 
Janizaries.  It  is  well  that  the  public  should 
at  this  time  be  reminded  that  this  book  saw 
the  light  several  years  before  General  Wal¬ 
lace  had  begun,  or  at  least  before  be  bad 
announced  the  object  of,  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book.  The  Prince  of  India.  Without  at 
all  entering  into  the  controversy  which  seems 
likely  to  arise  on  the  subject,  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  remind  our  readers  that  by  no 
possibility  could  the  inuendoes  which  a  news¬ 
paper  report  puts  into  General  Wallace’s 
mouth  be  applicable  to  Dr.  Ludlow.  Though 
General  Wallace  has  not  as  yet,  so  far  as  we 
know,  disavowed  the  expressions  ascribed  to 
him,  yet  knowing  him  as  we  do,  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  made  them.  The  fact  remains,  in 
any  case,  that  the  Captain  of  the  Janizaries 
is  a  story  unusually  original  and  effective, 
that  at  once  put  its  writer  in  the  front  rank 
among  historical  novelists  of  the  present  day. 

That  a  lie  is  a  worse  evil  than  any  evil  it 
can  avert,  is  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull’s  position 
in  his  Study  in  Ethics,  entitled,  A  Lie  Never 
Justifiable.  (John  D.  Wattles  and  Company, 
Philadelphia.  $1. )  He  is  careful  to  define  the 
word  “  lie,  ”  since  he  finds  that  much  fallacious 
reasoning  on  the  subject  grows  out  of  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  justifiable  concealment  with  wrong¬ 
ful  deception.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this 
imperfect  definition  that  such  theologians  as 
Chrysostom.  Jerome,  Luther,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  Charles  Hodge  have  contended  that  a  lie 
is  sometimes  justified  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

Uplifts  of  Heart  and  IVill  is  a  small  volume 
of  religious  aspirations  in  prose  and  verse  by 
James  H.  West.  They  seem  to  be  designed  by 
the  author  to  take  the  place  of  prayer,  being 


adapted,  as  be  says,  for  the  Morning  Upward- 
Looking  of  the  Family.  As  prayers  they  are 
altogether  too  vague,  to  go  no  more  deeply 
into  their  defects.  As  suggestive  or  quicken¬ 
ing  meditations  they  are  in  many  cases  good. 
A  number  of  the  Uplifts  are  in  poetic  form. 
(George  H.  Ellis,  Boston.) 

The  American  Humane  Education  Society 
has  published  a  sequel  to  the  world-famed 
Black  Beauty,  in  a  prize  story,  called  The 
Strike  at  Shane’s.  It  tells  how  all  the  animals 
in  Shane’s  farm  struck,  from  the  horses  to 
the  blackbirds,  being  goaded  beyond  endur¬ 
ance  by  the  wanton  carelessness  and  cruelty  of 
Shane  and  his  son,  Tim.  The  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  of  the  strike  and  bow  Shane  was  brought 
to  a  better  mind,  is  told  in  a  simple,  spright¬ 
ly  way,  just  calculated  to  please  the  farm 
bands  and  the  boys.  There  should  be  a  copy 
in  every  barn.  It  may  be  had  for  ten  cents. 

A  little  book  called  Eshcol  is  issued  by  the 
Revells.  It  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  long  Secretary  of  the  American  Board 
I  in  Chicago,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 

F.  A.  Noble.  It  is  indeed,  a  rich  “clus¬ 
ter”  of  facts  and  encouragements,  gained  from 
missionary  history,  and  being  written  with  in¬ 
telligence,  enthusiasm,  and  literary  ability,  it 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  valuable.  Mission¬ 
ary  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Micro¬ 
nesia,  and  our  own  great  West,  furnishes  the 
stories  here  given. 

That  man  is  happy  who  has  a  biographer 
like  Mr.  Winter,  so  rich  in  sympathy,  so  per¬ 
fect  in  apprehension,  so  free  from  adula¬ 
tion,  so  respectful  of  truth.  His  Life  and  Art 
of  Edwin  Booth  is  satisfactory  as  biograi)hy  ; 
as  literature  it  is  charming;  as  criticism  it  is 
most  illuminating.  The  portraits  and  illus¬ 
trations  are  extremely  interesting.  (Macmillan 
§1.75.) 

In  the  Student’s  Series  of  English  Classics, 
Leach,  Shewell,  and  Sanborn  issue  a  small 
volume  of  Milton  Lyrics,  edited  by  Louise 
Manning  Hodgkiss,  M.A  The  little  book 
contains  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and 
Lycidas.  There  is  a  portrait  with  biographical 
sketch,  a  chronological  outline  of  Milton’s 
life,  and  there  are  good  introductions  and  notes 
to  the  poem. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Society  of  Artist-Artisans  have  started 
a  magazine.  The  Artist -Artisan  Quarterly  (140 
West  23d  street),  in  connection  with  their  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Institute  for  Artist- Artisans. 

In  The  Homiletic  Review  for  February  Dr. 
John  Hall  tells  his  readers  How  I  Prepare  My 
Sermons.  The  subject  for  this  month  of  Dr. 
William  Hayes  W’ard’s  papers  concerning  Light 
on  Scriptural  Texts  from  Recent  Discoveries, 
is  The  Tree  of  Life.  There  are  outlines  of  ser¬ 
mons,  literary  articles,  and  a  strong  paper  on 
the  sociological  obligations  of  the  Church  by 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  for  February 
contains  an  interesting  article  of  historical 
value,  entitled  The  American  St.  Helena,  by 
William  S.  Walsh.  This  paper  is  a  vivid  and 
entertaining  sketch  of  old  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey,  the  refuge  of  Napoleon’s  brother,  Jo¬ 
seph  fitonaparte,  the  ex-King  of  Spain,  Prince 
Lucien  Murat,  and  many  other  historical  ce¬ 
lebrities,  American  and  foreign. 

The  Critic  (New  York)  has  begun  its  four¬ 
teenth  year.  During  1893  it  contained  850 
pages  of  reading  matter — an  increase  of  more 
than  100  pages  over  the  preceding  year.  Over 
1,500  books  were  reviewed.  The  publication 
of  illustrations  was  resumed,  over  125  pictures, 
large  and  small,  being  printed  during  the 
twelvemonth.  A  Chicago  Letter  was  added  to 
the  weekly  correspondence  from  London  and 
Boston. 

McClure’s  Magazine  for  February  contains  a 
profusely  illustrated  study  of  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Philip  D.  Armour.  While  recognizing 
Mr.  Armour’s  business  genius,  and  the  mam¬ 
moth  enterprises  which  that  genius  has  orig¬ 
inated  and  conducted,  the  article  gives  special 
attention  to  a  less  known  side  of  Mr.  Armour’s 


character,  his  beneficence,  and  the  large  en¬ 
terprises  in  which  that  has  borne  fruit.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  of  this  article  are  from  spe¬ 
cial  drawings  made  on  the  scene. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  (New  York)  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  writes 
on  the  Sunday-school  and  Modern  Biblical 
Criticism.  The  lessons  for  the  present  year 
being  taken  from  those  portions  of  the  Bible 
which  “more  than  any  others  come  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  modern  Biblical  Criticism,”  an  ar¬ 
rangement  the  wisdom  of  which  Dr.  Briggs 
doubts,  he  points  out  the  danger  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  teachers  insisting  upon  so-called 
traditional  views,  and  on  the  other  of  their 
undertaking,  with  partial  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  to  set  forth  critical  views.  The  true 
duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring  forward  the 
spiritual  teachings  in  which  these  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  so  rich,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  him 
to  confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to 
these.  But  in  this  work  he  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  using  the  Revised  Version,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  marginal  readings  of  that  version ; 
better  help  still  he  will  find  in  the  various 
readings  carefully  collected  in  the  Variorum 
Bible.  The  importance  of  Biblical  theology  to 
the  Sunday-school  is  pointed  out,  and  the 
faults  and  crudities  which  mar  the  illustrative 
notes  and  other  portions  of  the  best  popular 
Lesson  Helps  are  shown.  The  study  of  the 
Bible  itself  on  some  such  plan  as  that  now  laid 
down  by  the  Bible  Study  Union  gives  hope  of 
a  better  method  of  teaching  in  the  future. 

Among  the  announcements  of  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons  are  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford ;  Dr. 
Charles  R.  King’s  edition  of  The  Life  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Rufus  King  ;  a  History  of  So¬ 
cial  Life  in  England,  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill, 
to  be  completed  in  about  six  volumes ;  two 
new  volumes  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Se¬ 
ries,  Spain  and  Australasia ;  Dr.  Augustus  Jes- 
sopp’s  Random  Roamings  in  Time  and  Space 
and  Mrs.  Eliza  Burt  Gamble’s  study  of  The 
i  Evolution  of  Woman. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean 
Stanley.  Two  volumes.  R.  E.  Prothero  and  G.  G. 
Bradley. - Philosophy  of  Reality  ;  J  anies  McCosh^ 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  The  Swing  of  the  Pendu¬ 
lum;  F.  M.  Peard. 

The  Century  Company  :  Famous  Adventures  and 
Prison  Escapes  of  the  Civil  War. 

Houghton,  Milllin  aud  Company :  A  Symphony 
of  the  Spirit:  George  S.  Merriam. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  :  “A  Man  for 
a’  That;”  James  M.  Ludlow. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  The  Writings  of  Thomas 
Paine;  M.  D.  Conway. 

D.  Appleton  and  Coi^any  ;  General  Scott ;  Mar¬ 
cus  J.  Wright. - The  Fauna  of  the  Deep  Sea ;  Syd¬ 

ney  J.  Hickson. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Conmany  ;  Gypsying 
Beyond  the  Sea.  Two  volumes.  William  Bement 
Lent. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company :  Every-Day  Relig¬ 
ion  ;  Hannah  Whitall  Smith. - Key-Words  of  the 

Inner  Life  ;  F.  B.  Meyer. - The  Invincible  Go^el; 

George  F.  Pentecost. - None  Like  It ;  Joseph  Par¬ 
ker. - The  Ideal  of  Humanity  in  Old  'Times  and 

New ;  John  Stuart  Blackie. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company :  Pax  and  Carlino; 

Ernst  Beckman. - They  Met  in  Heaven;  George 

H.  Hepworth. 

American  Book  Company :  School  Management ; 
Emerson  E.  White. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company  :  The  Coming  of 
Arthur  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur ;  By  Alfred  Ten¬ 
nyson.  With  Notes. 

Unity  Publication  Company,  Boston  :  A  Chorus 
of  Faitn  ;  Edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Parliament  Publishing  Company,  Chicago :  The 
World’s  Parliament  of  Religions.  Vol.  II.  John 
Henry  Barrows. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company  :  Mr.  Wayt’s  Wife’s 
Sister;  Marion  Harland. - A  Superfluous  Woman. 

J.  Selwyn  Tait  and  Sons  :  A  Bundle  of  Life;  John 
Oliver  Hobbs. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Kramer,  Akron,  O. :  Entertainments 
for  Religious,  Social  and  Charitable  Organizations. 

Aldine  Press  Company,  Philadelphia :  The  Na¬ 
tional  Reform  Movement ;  David  McAllister. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  December ;  American  Journal  of  Folk  Lore. 

For  January:  Teachers’ World;  Good  Housekeen- 
ing;  Littell;  Childhood. 

For  February :  Harper’s ;  Worthington’s  ;  Homi¬ 
letic  Review;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Monthly;  Missionary  Review;  Pilgrim 
Teacher;  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Char¬ 
ities  Review;  School  Review;  Century;  St.  Nich¬ 
olas;  Scribner’s;  Magazine  of  Art;  Atlantic. 
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HO,  YE  THAT  THIRST! 

From  our  Redeemer’s  heart  of  grace 
A  fount  of  mercy  flows. 

Whose  waters  make  the  desert  place 
To  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Ho.  }e  that  thirst  I  come,  ye  who  w  11 ! 

The  fount  is  full  and  free : 

It  flow'd  of  old,  it  floweth  still. 

It  flows  for  you  and  me. 

Unsatisfled  since  life  began. 

And  ceasing  not  to  crave. 

How  oft  the  weary  heart  of  man 
Goes  thirsting  to  the  grave  I 

Ho,  ye  that  thirst  1  etc. 

The  world  has  many  a  weary  waste 
Where  wanderers  gro  astray : 

O  that  their  parched  lips  might  laste 
This  brook  beside  the  way. 

Ho,  ye  that  thirst !  etc. 

We  may  not  go  afar  to  And 
A  balm  that  cures  the  soul. 

When  near  us,  fever'd,  halt,  or  blind. 

The  healing  waters  roll. 

Ho,  ye  that  thirst  1  etc. 

Fear  not  to  take  a  brimming  cup, 

A  cup  with  blessing  rife. 

Of  this  sweet  water  Apringing  up 
To  everlasting  life. 

Ho,  ye  that  thirst  I  etc. 

The  fount  of  grace  will  flow  till  time 
Becomes  eternity. 

And  man  in  his  immortal  prime 
With  Christ  shall  ever  be. 

Ho,  ye  that  thirst  I  come,  ye  who  will  I 
The  fount  is  full  and  free : 

It  flow’d  of  old.  it  floweth  still. 

It  flows  for  you  and  me. 

Thomas  MacKellar. 

Germantown,  January,  1884. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  McCaughey,  D.D. ,  has  just 
passed  his  eighth  anniversary  as  pastor  of  the 
West  Hope  Church.  The  occasion  was  marked 
by  an  appropriate  sermon.  The  church  has 
had  great  prosperity  since  Pastor  McCaughey 
came.  About  185,000  in  money  has  been 
gathered  during  these  years,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  new  church  has  been  erected.  The  average 
annual  increase  in  members  has  been  97.  The 
roll  eight  years  ago  was  159 ;  how  it  is  over 
700.  This  is  certainly  a  very  encouraging 
growth,  and  shows  the  results  of  a  wise  and 
diligent  work  on  the  part  of  both  pastor  and 
people.  The  congregation  is  thoroughly 
united.  The  new  building  is  proving  a  great 
benefit  to  the  work. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  was  especially  interesting.  Presi¬ 
dent  Francis  B.  Reeves  presided.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  sat  down  at  the  tables.  Dr. 
Macintosh  invoked  the  divine  blessing.  Some 


of  the  younger  members  of  the  Union  have 
been  trying  to  get  leave  to  bring  in  their 
cigars  after  dinner.  There  was  some  good 
humored  discussion  on  the  subject  last  week, 
but  it  was  finally  put  upon  the  table  as  being 
too  important  a  matter  to  hasten  to  a  de¬ 
cision. 

Instead  of  one  orator  for  the  evening,  as 
usual,  there  were  five  pastors  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  short  talks,  on  topics  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton,  pastor 
of  the  West  Spruce-street  Church,  spoke  on 
the  topic,  “The  Understanding  of  the  Times.” 
He  said  the  man  who  understands  his  own 
times  is  a  rare  specimen.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  times  now  are  critical  and  dangerous.  He 
would  agree  with  the  first,  but  not  with  the 
second  statement.  He  counselled  a  little  more 
trust.  There  is  no  use  in  the  ministry  for 
dyspeptics.  It  is  a  perfectly  easy  matter  for 
God  to  solve  problems;  He  has  been  doing  it 
through  all  history.  He  also  counselled  more 
patience.  Presbyterians,  said  he,  believe  in 
progress,  the  right  kind  of  progress,  and  in 
the  kind  of  criticism  which  is  not  destructive. 
He  counselled  also  more  lion  like  spirit.  One 
trouble  with  our  Christianity  is  that  it  is  too 
lamb  like.  The  lion  is  very  aggressive,  and  is 
at  his  best  when  in  the  midst  of  difficulties. 
We  should  try  to  be  more  lion- like.  The  lion 
is  always  at  home  where  there  is  danger. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  G.  Hill,  pastor  of  the  Wake¬ 
field  Church,  Germantown,  spoke  on  “The 
Duty  of  the  Pew  to  the  Pulpit.”  He  spoke 
against  our  present  system  of  ministerial  edu¬ 
cation.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more  our 
Church  has  operated  a  scheme  to  help  the 
impecunious  student  through  college.  He 
thought  this  system  was  wrong.  Men  in  other 
professions  are  not  helped  in  this  way,  but  are 
dependent  on  their  own  efforts,  and  he  claimed 
that  the  same  practice  should  prevail  in  the 
preparing  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The 
system  hurts  the  man.  He  is  taught  to  believe 
he  has  done  something  which  entitles  him  to 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  Church.  This 
method  of  helping  yields  us  a  class  of  minis¬ 
ters  not  trained  to  work  their  hardest.  The 
man  is  trained  to  be  dependent  instead  of  self- 
reliant. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Nevin,  pastor  of  Scots’ 
Church,  spoke  of  “A  Peculiar  Phase  of  the 
Work  of  the  Pastor  and  Church,”  the  reaching 
of  those  who  imagine  they  are  following 
Christ,  but  are  really  following  self.  Each  one 
of  us  reveals  himself  by  his  acts.  A  man  who 
sees  a  series  of  facts  before  him,  and  ignores 
them,  fails  to  do  his  duty.  To  a  man  who 
professes  to  wear  Christ’s  likeness,  there  are 
certain  things  essential.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  Church  to-day  to  show  that  there  is  but 
one  standard  for  Christian  living,  that  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible. 

The  Rev.  T.  McBride  Nichols,  pastor  of  the 
Market-square  Church,  Germantown,  spoke 
on  “Presbyterian  Pessimism.”  We  call  our¬ 
selves  optimists  in  America,  he  said,  and  we 
are  when  the  sun  shines  and  Congress  is  not  in 
session.  He  thought  fears  for  the  safety  of 
the  Bible  are  groundless.  It  has  always  been 
the  subject  of  attack,  but  has  stood  all 
assaults,  surviving  all  opposition. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Merrill  of  Trinity  Church, 
Chestnut  Hill,  spoke  on  the  “Advantages  of 
Being  a  Presbyterian  Layman.”  He  did  not 
wish  to  decry  the  ministry,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  tremendous  advantage  in  being 
a  layman.  The  layman  has  it  in  his  power  to 
show  the  world  what  applied  Christianity  is. 

At  the  Ministers’  Meeting  last  Monday  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  read  an  important 
paper  on  “The  Trustee  System  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  ”  Dr.  Craven’s  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ecclesiastical  law  makes  him  authority 


on  such  subjects,  and  gives  force  to  whatever 
he  may  think  and  say  concerning  them.  In 
his  paper  he  referred  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  charters  of  church  corporations,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  dangers  of  this  uncertain  sys¬ 
tem,  recommending  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  should  formulate  with  great  care  a  model 
charter  for  adoption  in  all  our  churches. 

Dr.  Craven  mentioned  three  possible  modes 
of  managing  the  property  of  the  Church,  any 
one  of  which  he  regarded  as  superior  to  the 
one  now  in  existence :  the  relegating  of  the 
whole  matter  (1)  to  the  Session ;  (2)  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  consisting  of  the  elders  and  trus¬ 
tees,  as  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church ; 
(3)  to  the  Board  of  Deacons,  who  should  be 
made  by  amendment  of  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  subordinate  to  the  Session.  He  favored 
the  first  of  these  plans. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  a  series  of  sermons 
or  lectures  shall  be  delivered  in  this  city  by 
the  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary.  The  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Wylie  Memorial  Church  at  four  o’clock  Sunday 
afternoons.  The  following  programme  of  the 
course  is  announced : 

1.  Jan.  28— Dr.  F.  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Preside!  t  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Subject:  Supernatural  Re¬ 
ligion. 

2.  Feb.  4— Prof.  W.Brenton  Greene,  Jr.,  D.D.  Subject: 
Reason  and  the  Bible. 

S.  Feb.  11— J.  O.  Murray,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey.  Subject :  Religion  and  Learning. 

4.  Fob.  18-  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D..  LL.D.  Subject ; 
The  Unity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

5.  Feb.  26— The  same.  Subject :  Moses  and  the  Critics. 

6.  March  4— Prof.  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.  Subject :  The 
Bible  and  the  Monuments. 

7.  March  II— Rev.  Chalmers  Martin,  A.M.  Subject: 
Messianic  Prophecy. 

8.  March  18— Prof.  Gerhardus  Vos,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Sub¬ 
ject  :  The  Organic  Unity  of  the  Bible. 

9.  March  26— Prof.  George  T.  Pnrves,  D.D.  Subject : 
The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament. 

:0.  April  1— Prof.  John  DeWltt.  D.D.,LL.D.  Subject: 
The  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible. 

11.  April  8— Prof.  Benjamin  B.  Warfleld,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Subject :  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

12.  April  15-Prof.  William  M.  Paxton.  D.D..  LL.D. 
Subject :  The  Bible  and  Christian  Experience. 

In  connection  with  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Second  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macintosh 
preached  several  very  interesting  historical 
discourses,  recalling  the  early  days  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterianism.  He  has  been  requested 
to  develop  this  line  more  fully,  and  in  response 
.  to  the  request  it  is  announced  that  six  lectures 
will  be  delivered,  beginning  February  9th. 
The  course  will  be  given  in  the  assembly- 
room,  Presbyterian  House.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  topics : 

1.  ‘  Our  Ancestral  Homes.’’— The  Nurseries  of  American 
Presbyterianism.  Marvellous  Providences.  Our  Pres¬ 
byterianism  composite  and  many  blooded.  Striking 
prophecy  of  this  combination  of  kindred  believers  seen 
in  Holland.  Meeting  of  the  Refugrees.  Leyden,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Derry,  Paris, 
Rochelle,  the  Rhine  and  Palatinate. 

2.  “The  Pioneers.’’— The  early  evangelists.  Unstoried 
breakers-np  of  the  way.  Historic  Workers :  Makemie; 
Andrews,  Cress,  the  Tennents,  “the  Boys  of  the  Log 
College.’’  Allison  and  his  lads. 

3.  “The  First  Presbytery.’’— Struggle  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science;  the  flght  against  intolerance;  the  attempt  to 
Introduce  Anglican  domination;  the  National  Revolu¬ 
tion  antedated,  and  prepared  for  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
the  connection  between  the  two  wars— the  war  for 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  war  for  constitutional 
rights.  The  formation  of  the  Presbytery:  its  site,  its 
extent,  its  growth  and  multiplication.  Our  earliest 
leaders. 

4.  “The  First  Synod.’’— Its  character  and  work;  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  public  thought  and  national  questions. 
“The  First  Schism.”— Its  history;  its  consummation, 
the  principle  involved;  ils  lesnlts.  “Ihe  Firtt  Reun¬ 
ion.”- The  two  great  Peacemakers;  happy  fruits. 

6.  “Our  First  Colleges”  and  “Our  First  Missions.” 

6.  “Our  First  Assembly.”— The  man  and  the  Moderator. 

The  whole  subject  is  of  great  interest,  and 
we  feel  sure,  so  attractive  and  well  selected  a 
list  of  topics,  handled  as  they  will  be  by  the 
speaker,  will  secure  a  large  attendance  of  our 
Presbyterian  people. 
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A  NEW  MISSION  STATION  IN  CHINA. 

Br  Bev.  aUbert  Beid. 

Missionaries  might  reasonably  present  the 
claims  of  appointing  persons  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  on  the  same  proportion 
of  population  to  each  one  as  exists  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  to  each  ordained  minister.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  done.  It  might  also  be 
urged  that  all  religious  denominations  should 
seek  to  establish  themselves  in  all  places  of 
heathendom,  just  as  they  do  in  Christian 
lands.  Rather  they  are  seeking  to  so  divide 
the  territory  and  work  that  one  society  or 
denomination  will  not  intrude  on  the  territory 
or  work  of  another.  This  is  especially  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  those  who  labor  in  the 
Shantung  Province  and  the  Shantung  mission 
in  the  north  of  China.  The  Presbyterians,  in 
asking  for  recruits  in  either  the  old  stations 
or  in  some  proposed  new  station,  endeavor  to 
avoid  all  entrance  on  any  work  or  into  any 
territory  occupied  by  another  mission.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  in  establishing  their  central  stations 
and  lines  of  work,  they  do  not  as  yet  call  for 
recruits  who  shall  themselves  be  able  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  unevangelized 
within  this  prescribed  territory.  They  only 
seek  to  so  organize  the  w'ork  in  central  sta¬ 
tions,  that  through  the  trained  helpers  and 
converts,  and  from  these  central  stations,  the 
Gospel  in  due  time  w’ill  be  preached  to  all. 
This  is  so  plainly  the  policy  of  economy,  that 
no  one  can  well  refuse  to  give  it  support. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  inroduction.  Now  we 
come  to  the  theme. 

Already,  on  the  basis  outlined,  the  Shantung 
Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  six 
stations.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1892  it  was 
proix>sed  to  form  plans  for  starting  a  new 
station,  and  all  the  missionaries  of  that  mis¬ 
sion  on  furlough  in  the  United  States  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  endorsement, 
aid,  and  actuality.  But  its  “visibility”  is  not 
very  startling.  It  needs  a  clear  statement. 

The  place  proposed  for  the  new  station  was 
a  city  to  the  southwest  of  Chefoo,  the  south¬ 
east  of  Wei-hein,  and  the  northeast  of  I-chow- 
fu,  situated  on  the  coast,  and  called  Chin- 
ching.  There  is  already  a  nucleus  of  converts 
and  inquirers  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  so  large 
an  opportunity  that  the  staff  of  workers  at  the 
other  stations  find  it  impossible  to  meet  it 
aright,  while  maintaining  the  work  in  other 
stations.  The  opportunity  is  a  present  fact. 
There  is  also  no  other  society  planning  work 
in  the  same  region.  By  opening  the  station 
there  would  be  a  direct  connection  between 
the  stations  mentioned  above.  The  parish 
would  be  about  1,500,000.  The  request  was 
for  three  clerical  missionaries  and  one  medi¬ 
cal.  Such  is  the  scheme  on  the  basis  of  rieid 
economy,  and  no  other. 

Older  missionaries  from  the  other  stations 
(and  myself  included)  would  gladly  help  in  the 
establishment  and  initiation,  as  well  as  in  the 
difficulties  and  tasks  of  coming  years. 

What  is  wanted  is  the  response  of  men,  or 
if  men  are  backward,  then  of  women.  Are 
there  any  ready  among  the  800,000  American 
Presbyterians T  Must  all  the  theological  stu¬ 
dents  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  accept  a  home  pas¬ 
torate? 

I  have  noticed  a  wonderful  missionary  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  United  States  in  the  line  of 
talk.  There  are  volunteers  for  speaking  all 
over  the  country.  And  the  money  is  not  far 
behind,  though  only  about  $1.40  for  the  whole 
year  for  each  member  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  What  many  would  rejoice  in  seeing 
are  volunteers  to  do  the  w’ork.  Now  let  us 
have  a  little  plain  level-headedness  and  deep 
consecration  along  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence.  Here  is  a  call  just  as  real  as  from 
any  church  in  the  United  States,  hearing  its 


superabundance  of  candidates,  and  then  find¬ 
ing  one  to  suit  its  tastes.  Why,  my  young 
brother,  should  you  reject  the  former  and 
accept  the  latter?  If  you  refuse  the  latter, 
will  the  Church  be  really  deprived  of  the 
Gosf^]?  And  how  about  the  other? 

\VAtt8.4W,  N.  V. 

THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  our  great  republic  there  are  two  Peninsu¬ 
lar  States,  one  on  its  northern,  the  other  on 
its  southern  border.  One  puts  on  its  coat  of 
arras  the  proud  word,  Tuebo,  “I  will  protect”; 
the  other  wreathes  around  its  escutcheon,  the 
more  modest  motto,  “In  God  is  our  trust.” 
The  one  is  the  resort  for  toilers  who  wish  to 
enjoy  its  bracing  air  during  the  mid-summer 
“  heated  term.  ”  The  other  is  sought  by  those 
who  feel  it  necessary  to  escape  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  winter,  and  w’ho  thrive  best  under 
the  blue  skies  and  in  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
“Sunny  South.”  Michigan  is  richer  in  ite 
natural  resources  and  a  more  fully  developed 
State  than  Florida.  Yet  Florida,  in  her  St. 
Augustine,  has  the  oldest  city  of  our  western 
world.  When  Michigan  was  a  trackless  forest, 
Florida  had  its  fortifications  and  its  inter¬ 
course  with  the  transatlantic  world.  * 

And  now  the  eyes  of  as  many  of  our  citizens 
are  beginning  to  be  turned  to  Florida  as  a 
field  for  business  enterprise,  as  well  as  a  place  of 
quiet  enjoyment,  as  to  Michigan.  There  will 
never  be  in  this  low  latitude  the  hustling  style 
of  doing  business,  which  prevails  in  the  North. 
There  the  practice  is,  “Never  put  off  until  to¬ 
morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.  ”  Here  it  has 
been  said  (but  I  am  sure  it  is  slanderously 
said)  the  rule  of  procedure  is,  “Never  do  to¬ 
day  what  you  can  put  off  until  to  morrow.” 
I  can  testify  that  in  the  orange  packing  season 
the  working  time  begins  with  the  early  day 
light  and  does  not  close  until  the  full  set  of 
sun.  or  even  later.  But  there  is  no  call  for 
this  haste  except  in  the  busy  season.  And  the 
most  strenuous  advocate  of  rushing  things, 
soon  learns,  when  he  comes  down  to  Middle 
and  Lower  Florida,  that  it  is  best  to  take 
things  easy,  if  he  has  the  opportunity.  In 
these  semi-tropical  regions,  nature  does  more 
of  herself  than  in  colder  places,  and  man  is 
required,  consequently,  to  do  less.  There  are 
no  rocks  to  blast  here  and  no  hard  soils  to  be 
subdued.  Plant  these  sand  fields  with  young 
orange  trees,  and  sow  them  with  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  they  will  produce  enormously. 
Only  there  must  be  a  patient  waiting  between 
the  planting  and  the  gathering  time.  Here 
pine  trees  do  not  have  to  be  chopped  down  and 
the  stumpe  wrenched  up  by  powerful  machines, 
like  the  pulling  of  a  great  tooth.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  sand  under  the  roots,  a  fire  is  kin¬ 
dled  in  it,  and  the  trees,  being  full  of  pitch, 
bum  down,  and  the  land  is  soon  cleared. 
With  a  little  care  and  a  proper  management 
successive  crops  of  vegetables  can  be  produced 
here  almost  the  year  round,  just  as  the  flow¬ 
ers  bloom.  A  bee  man,  who  has  an  apiary  of 
200  hives  pitched  here  temporarily,  and  who 
is  getting  ready  for  a  crop  of  honey  from  the 
coming  orange  blossoms,  tells  me  that  by  mov¬ 
ing  about  to  different  locations  in  the  State  his 
bees  will  give  him  four  crops  of  honey  a  year, 
so  constant  is  the  successive  flowering  of  dif¬ 
ferent  plants. 

Concerning  climate  the  writer  can  speak 
from  experience  only  of  the  winter  season,  and 
only  of  this  winter  season.  It  is  certainly 
very  fine.  Many  days  the  thermometer  has 
climbed  to  eighty  degrees.  Some  nights  it 
has  sunk  to  forty  degrees ;  once  it  crept  down 
to  thirty-two  degrees,  and  there  was  a  little 
freezing.  In  1886  there  was  a  great  and  dis¬ 
astrous  freeze,  but  such  a  catastrophe  as  that 
was,  rarely  happens.  There  are  some  foggy 
mornings,  but  the  dampness  from  them  only 


lasts  an  hour  or  two.  For  bronchial  troubles, 
incipient  consumption,  and  rheumatism,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  few  better  places  found.  To 
be  out  in  a  balmy  atmosphere  by  day  and  sit 
by  night  with  friends  about  a  fireside  of  blaz¬ 
ing  pine  knots,  is  excellent  medicine  for  these 
kinds  of  invalids,  and  very  agreeable  to  take. 
The  summer  heat  is  said  not  to  be  excessive, 
and  the  nights  through  that  season  to  be 
always  cool.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  is  a  new  country,  and  that  modern 
improvements  are  not  to  be  found  generally, 
except  in  the  larger  towns.  The  roads  are 
sandy,  and  the  houses,  as  a  rule,  of  somewhat 
primitive  construction.  Yet  they  are  pleasant, 
and  one  finds  them  more  tastefully  fitted  up 
inside  than  the  exterior  appearance  would  in 
dicate.  Luxuries  here  must  be  paid  for  liber¬ 
ally,  but  the  comforts  of  life  are  as  cheaply 
and  easily  obtained  as  anywhere,  and  many  of 
them  more  so.  If  one  can  be  content  with 
books  and  seclusion  and  quietness  and  a  few 
friends,  life  will  pass  quickly  and  happily 
away. 

Since  coming  here  I  have  noticed  quite  a 
number  of  rather  majestic  looking  birds,  that 
keep  floating  about  in  the  sunshine  in  every 
direction,  sometimes  coming  down  quite  close 
to  the  ground.  On  inquiry  I  find  they  are 
turkey  buzzards,  and  the  self-appointed  scav¬ 
engers  of  the  land.  All  the  time  they  are  float¬ 
ing  about  in  such  a  grand  and  graceful  way, 
they  are  in  search  of  a  dainty  dish  of  carrion 
to  feed  upon.  Short  work  is  made  of  a  decay¬ 
ing  carcass  when  these  birds  find  it,  and  so 
useful  are  they,  through  their  foul  appetite, 
that  the  law  forbids  their  being  killed.  Their 
work  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  human  buzzards  who  find  delight  in  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  faults  and  crimes  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  who,  when  the  carcass  of  some  foul 
scandal  is  discovered,  gather  round  it  and  gloat 
over  it,  as  if  they  had  found  something  exceed¬ 
ingly  sweet  to  feed  upon.  May  the  real  buz¬ 
zard  live  and  keep  on  in  his  occupation,  since 
he  was  made  for  it.  But  may  the  number  of 
those  who  feed  on  repulsive  diet  of  human  sins 
grow  beautifully  less.  Since  we  may  not  kill 
them,  may  we  frown  them  down,  and  may  it 
be  made  a  crime  soon  for  unprincipled  news¬ 
papers  to  spread  their  .unfragrant  dishes  of 
reeking  scandals  before  the  public  in  their 
daily  and  their  Sunday  issues. 

The  condition  of  the  Freedmen  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  better  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  My 
opportunities  of  observation  have  been  limited, 
but  those  I  have  seen  appear  to  be  well  clothed 
and  well  fed  and  comfortably  housed.  They 
have  their  churches  and  schools,  too.  Of 
course  they  are  ignorant  as  a  rule,  but  the 
northern  residents  here  speak  kindly  of  them, 
treat  them  kindly,  and  are  able  to  trust  them. 
Some  are  shiftless,  but  others  are  learning 
habits  of  industry  and  economy.  One  honest, 
industrious  colored  man  has,  by  his  daily 
earnings,  bought  some  land,  built  a  house  on 
it,  and  raised  an  orange  grove,  which  is  giving 
him  quite  a  little  income  now.  He  is  a  proud 
and  happy  man.  The  colored  population  about 
the  larger  towns  has  in  it  a  larger  Micawber 
element  than  the  country.  Yet  the  country 
has  enough.  As  a  record  of  times  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  have  passed  or  are  passing  away, 
e  friend  who  was  taking  me  to  Deland,  drove 
close  up  to  a  tree  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  showed  me  the  marks  of  a  shower 
of  bullet  holes  in  the  trunk.  It  was  the  place 
where  a  negro,  convicted  of  an  assault,  had 
been  strung  up  and  made  a  taiget  of  by  a 
comply  of  lynchers.  The  law,  if  allowed  to 
take  its  course,  would  have  suitably  punished 
the  man,  but  the  hot  heads  could  not  wait. 
They  must  be  inflictors  of  a  vengeance  that 
belongeth  unto  God.  Our  whole  country. 
North  and  South,  is  quite  too  full  of  this 
lawless  spirit.  May  there  not  be  a  little  touch 
of  it  in  the  theological  world?  W.  H.  B. 

Olxnwood,  Flobida,  Jannarr  16, 1604. 
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THE  FOREIGN  BOARD'S  FINANCIAL 
METHODS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  : 

After  looking  over  the  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  eight  months, 
in  your  last  issue,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  information  of  myself  and  others. 

I  notice  that  the  principal  deficiency  in  the 
receipts  of  the  Board,  is  in  the  item  of  lega¬ 
cies,  the  receipts  from  the  churches  having 
only  fallen  off  5  14  per  cent.,  which  in  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  is  a  remarka¬ 
bly  good  record.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  legacies  received  by  the  Board 
are  appropriated  to  the  general  expenses,  such 
as  missionaries’  salaries,  etc.,  or  whether  they 
are  used  for  extraordinary  expenses,  such  as 
buildings,  or  to  make  up  shortage,  such  as 
may  occur  the  present  year? 

If  the  former,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  defective 
ystem  of  finance,  as  no  calculation  can  be 
made  from  year  to  year  of  the  prospective  in 
come.  Any  large  deficiency  is  attended  with 
such  serious  consequences  to  the  missionaries 
on  the  field,  that  there  should  be  as  near  an 
approximation  to  the  prospective  amount  of 
income  as  possible,  when  the  estimates  and 
expenditures  are  made.  Layman. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


met  by  the  women  of  the  different  missionary 
societies,  who  have  for  many  years  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  such  special  items. 

But  a  question  such  as  the  one  you  have 
raised,  and< which,  I  trust,  is  adequately  an¬ 
swered,  is  very  welcome,  for  it  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Board  to  so  adjust  and  manage 
its  finances  as  to  meet  the  proper  demands  of 
the  business  men  of  the  Church,  who  are 
themselves  such  generous  givers,  and  in  almost 
every  case,  such  considerate  critics. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

New  York,  Jan.  23. 


ty,  have  turned  over  the  proceeds  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Presbytery,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
Church  Extension.  This  would  have  relieved 
its  members  from  further  responsibility,  and 
left  them  free  to  go,  each  for  himself,  to  hear 
preaching  wherever  individual  fancy  might 
lead.  Had  they  done  this,  their  usefulness  as 
a  united  body  would  have  been  altogether  lost. 

Still  another  course  might  have  been  at¬ 
tempted,  viz :  To  popularize  tlie  ehurch  on  the  old 
site,  and  to  make  an  united  effort  to  fill  the 
pews  from  the  non-church- going  residents  of 
Murray  Hill.  This  would  have  involved  some 
radical  changes,  as  it  does  in  any  church  at¬ 
tempting  such  a  new  departure.  I  do  not  say 
this  would  have  been  successful,  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  with  its  high  standard  of 
Christian  character,  its  thoughtful  rather  than 
sensational  preaching,  does  not  attract  the 
“mixed  multitude”  so  much  as  some  others. 

And  yet  before  any  other  of  our  honored 
churches  are  sold,  wo  should  like  to  see  an 
effort  made  after  this  manner.  Let  the  ex¬ 
penses,  all  but  the  pastor’s  salary,  which  is 
never  too  high,  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible ; 
let  all  superfluous  luxuries  be  dispensed  with ; 
let  the  pew  rents  be  made  nominal ;  and  let  a 
thorough  system  of  weekly  offerings  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Let  there  be  at  least  one  ordained 
minister  as  assistant  to  tbe  pastor  in  tbe  work 
of  visiting  the  congregation  and  looking  after 
the  Sunday-school,  young  people’s  meetings, 
etc.  Let  there  be  one,  or  two,  or  three,  if 
possible,  district  visitors,  who  should  go  in 
and  out  everywhere,  finding  out  new  families 
that  have  come  into  the  neighborhood ;  the 
young  men  that  are  living  in  boarding  honses, 
and  belong  to  no  church ;  and  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  work  among  “them  that  are 
w'ithout.  ”  Then  let  the  church  be  thoroughly 
organized,  with  a  committee  to  aid  the  pastor 
and  Session  in  every  department  of  the  work. 
Let  non-attending  communicants  be  visited 
and  induced  to  attend  the  services  or  take 
their  letters  to  some  other  church.  Let  tbe 
sick  and  aged  be  visited  frequently,  and  a  real 
interest  shown  in  their  welfare  by  members 
of  a  committee  carefully  selected  for  this 
duty.  Let  new  comers  be  welcomed  and  in¬ 
vited  to  take  the  best  unoccupied  sittings  in 
tbe  church,  w'helher  they  be  rich  or  poor,  and 
let  the  duty  of  systematic  giving  be  pressed 
from  the  pulpit  upon  the  consciences  of  all,  as 
the  Lord  bath  prospered  them. 

It  is  by  working  upon  such  lines  as  these 
that  many  strong  churches  have  been  built  up 
in  our  smaller  cities  and  suburban  towns.  I 
know  that  in  New  York  there  are  peculiar 
difficulties,  and  probably  all  this  matter  has 
been  fully  considered  by  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant.  Granting  that  the  last  course  is 
impracticable,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  done  a 
wise  and  noble  thing.  They  have  surrendered 
I  their  honored  name,  sacrificed  their  “  histori¬ 
cal  continuity,”  made  practically  a  free  gift  of 
their  valuable  property,  and  merged  their 
identity  forever  with  that  of  a  neighboring 
congregation  ;  and  this  they  have  done  in  order 
to  advance  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  this 
great  city.  There  will  be  henceforth  one 
strong  church,  instead  of  two  that  are  weaker, 
and  the  united  congregation  will  be  able  to  do 
its  work  with  double  power.  This  will  certainly 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  COVENANT. 


A  UetroHpect  anil  a  Study  for  the  Times,  by  Rev. 

Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

The  approaching  union  of  the  Church  of  tbe 
Covenant  with  the  Brick  Church,  brings  to 
my  mind  many  memories.  It  was  during  the 
stirring  days  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Prentiss  gathered  about  him  and  organ 
ized  this  church  in  Dodworth  Hall,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  where  Delmonico’s  now  stands.  The 
faces  of  Dr.  Skinner,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  and 
many  others,  come  back  to  me  as  I  recall  those 
early  days,  and  I  shall  never  forget  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  prayers,  so  full  of  earnest  and  spiritual 
power.  Then  came  the  plans  for  a  church, 
and  I  well  remember  how  my  dear  uncle,  the 
late  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  showed  us  the 
architect’s  drawing  of  a  church,  with  a  stately 
tower,  which  to  my  boyish  eyes  looked  “ex¬ 
ceeding  pagnifical.  ”  The  tower  was  never 
built,  and  now  that  the  building  is  soon  to 
disappear,  it  seems  better  that  it  was  not  at¬ 
tempted. 

After  leaving  Dodworth  Hall,  we  removed 
to  tbe  lecture  room,  on  Thirty  -  fitfh  Street, 
near  Park  Avenue,  and  some  months  later 
entered  the  new  church.  There  are  those 
who  look  back  to  many  precious  hours  within 
its  walls.  Dr.  Prentiss  always  made  the  com¬ 
munion  service  an  occasion  of  great  spiritual 
privilege,  and  encouraged  the  children  of  the 
Covenant  to  seek  a  place  with  their  parents 
at  the  Lord’s  table.  After  the  communion 
there  was  always  a  young  men’s  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Bible -class -room,  and  many  were 
tbe  inspiring  words  which  were  spoken  by  the 
pastor  and  Ihe  young  men  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  present  course  of  this  church, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
very  disinterested  generosity.  I  have  talked 
with  none  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  church, 
nor  am  I  posted  as  to  what  plans  they  may 
have  discussed  before  deciding  to  recommend 
to  the  congregation  this  most  desirable  union 
with  the  Brick  Church.  And  yet  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  can  see  that  several  other  courses 
were  open  to  them.  They  might  have  re¬ 
mained  as  they  were  for  years.  Although 
the  congregation  was  not  large,  there  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  it  ample  wealth  to  have  maintained 
the  church  on  an  independent  basis  had  they 
so  decided.  They  could  have  supported  their 
“banner  choir”  and  all  tbe  other  costly  ac¬ 
cessories  of  a  New  York  church.  They  could 
have  maintained  their  “historical  continuity” 
and  flattered  their  church  pride,  irrespective 
of  the  duty  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

Or  they  might  have  sold  their  property,  and 
moved  up  to  that  much-sought  region  west  of 
I  Central  Park.  But  this  locality  is  already 
I  well  supplied  with  churches,  and  unless  some 
j  forbearance  is  exercised,  is  in  danger  of  hav- 
I  ing  too  many  rather  than  too  few, 

I  Or  they  might,  having  sold  their  proper¬ 


A  REPLY  FROM  TREASURER  DULLES. 

Mr.  George  W.  Bush,  WilminKton,  Del. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bush:  The  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  kindly  sent  to  me  your  letter  to 
them,  inquiring  as  to  the  use  made  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  legacies  which  it 
receives,  whether  they  are  appropriated  to 
eneral  expenses,  such  as  missionaries’  sal¬ 
aries,  or  used  for  extraordinary  expenses,  such 
as  buildings,  or  to  make  up  shortages,  such 
as  will  occur  in  the  present  year? 

A  statement  of  the  method  that  has  long 
been  pursued  by  the  Board  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  answer  to  this  question,  which  is  in 
itself  a  very  just  question  to  ask. 

In  making  its  annual  appropriations  the 
Board  receives  at  a  suitable  time  from  all 
the  missions  full  detailed  estimates  ot  every 
item  of  expense,  which  they  think  they  should 
incur  for  necessary  work  in  the  coming  year. 
These  estimates  have  been  already  compared 
by  the  individual  missionaries,  and  submitted 
through  stations  to  the  missions,  and  come 
from  the  missions,  and  with  their  approval,  to 
tbe  Board.  When  these  are  all  at  hand  and 
examined,  it  is  practically  certain  that  they 
will  exceed  the  largest  amount  that  the  Board 
could  dare  to  appropriate.  It  must,  however, 
make  its  decision  so  that  the  missionaries  may 
know  in  ample  time  just  what  work  they  dare 
undertake,  beginning  May  1st,  each  year. 

To  determine  the  grand  total,  the  Board  is 
in  the  habit  of  taking  an  average  of  its  receipts 
for  three  years  previous,  from  all  items  except 
legacies.  For  legacies  it  takes  an  average  of 
say  ten  years,  noting  any  particular  item,  such 
as  a  legacy  of  §50,000  or  more.  On  the  basis 
of  these  estimates,  allowing  a  reasonable  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  growth  of  the  home  church,  the 
Board  determines  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
safe  amount  to  appropriate  for  the  new  year. 
This  plan  has  proved  to  be  a  reasonably  accu¬ 
rate  estimate,  and  the  Board  has  been  enabled 
to  carry  on  its  great  work  upon  this  basis 
through  all  the  years  past. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Board  con 
aiders  legacies  a  reasonably  sure  item  of  in¬ 
come.  but  upon  a  very  conservative  estimate, 
and  when  there  is  a  particular  year  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  amount  from  legacies,  it  has 
proved  the  means  of  undertaking  either  special 
extra  work,  or  of  meeting  a  deficiency,  such 
as  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  present  year. 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the  item  of  build 
ings  in  the  annual  appropriations  is  cheerfully 


It  is  said  that  the  conversion  of  China 
means  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Asia. 
The  people  are  so  numerous,  and  their  charac¬ 
ter  is  so  strong,  and  their  industry  so  great, 
that  they  are  making  a  peaceable  invasion  of 
all  the  other  countries,  and  capturing  their 
commerce  and  their  enterprise. 
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ALL  ABOUT  CHINA. 

China  has  several  titles.  It  is  called  The 
Glorious  Land,  The  Flowery  Kingdom,  The 
Celestial  Empire,  Fair  Cathay,  and  The  Cen¬ 
tral,  or  Middle  Kingdom. 

The  outer  rim  of  the  Kingdom  of  China  is  as 
long  in  mileage  as  the  overland  route  from 
North  China  to  England. 

Western  China,  which  is  now  fast  opening  to 
commerce  and  exploration,  is  longer  by  20,- 
OOO  square  miles  than  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  France,  and  contains  80,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  one  of  these  provinces,  Szechuen, 
there  are  45,0o0,000  people.  They  are  hardy 
and  enterprising,  and  there  industries  in 
bronze,  silk,  and  white  wax  are  noted  over 
the  empire.  Their  language  is  Mandarin,  in 
which  a  Christian  literature  is  already  pre¬ 
pared.  In  this  one  province  there  are  152 
walled  cities. 

In  one  of  these  cities,  Chun  King,  work  was 
begun  by  the  China  Inland  Missionary  Society 
in  1877.  Now  the  American  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Friends  Missionary  Society  have  each 
established  a  mission  there.  In  Chentu,  the 
capital,  the  China  Inland  Mission  has  a  church 
of  seventy  members,  and  the  Canadian  Meth¬ 
odists  have  recently  begun  work. 

The  business  of  Siam  is  largely  in  the  bands 
of  the  Chinese,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

In  China  the  missionary  is  the  only  real  in¬ 
terpreter  of  western  thought  and  progress. 
The  mines,  steamboats,  and  railways  of  China 
were  projected  by  men  trained  in  the  mission 
schools.  The  government  has  been  so  favora¬ 
bly  impressed  with  the  educational  work  of 
the  Methodist  Mission  at  Peking,  that  it  has 
promised  to  give  positions  upon  the  railroads 
or  in  telegraph  offices  to  all  graduates,  at  a 
fair  salary,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath. 

The  Chinese  excel  in  intellectual  ability, 
patience,  practicability,  and  cheerfulness,  but 
lack  character  and  conscience.  Nothing 
but  the  Gospel  will  meet  their  needs. 

Confucius  said  of  women :  “Women  are  as 
different  from  men  as  earth  is  from  heaven. 
Women,  indeed,  are  human  beings,  but  they 
are  of  a  lower  state  than  men,  and  never  can 
attain  to  full  equality  with  them.  The  aim  of 
female  education,  therefore,  is  perfect  sub¬ 
mission,  not  cultivation  and  development  of 
mind.  ” 

It  is  said  that  in  China  the  sum  of  §130,000,- 
OO)  is  spent  yearly  for  the  paper  money  burned 
in  ancestral  worship. 

Dr.  Legge,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar, 
says  that  he  has  been  reading  Chinese  books 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  has  never  come 
across  any  general  requirement  to  love  God, 
or  any  mention  of  anyone  as  loving  Him. 

A  Chinese  Christian  scholar  has  written : 
“It  is  very  strange;  foreign  ships  come  here: 
everybody  says  they  are  better  than  ours. 
Foreign  steamships  come ;  all  are  glad  to 
travel  in  them.  Fire-oil  (kerosene)  came; 
everybody  said,  ‘This  light  is  better.’  For¬ 
eign  cotton  for  clothing  comes ;  not  much 
market  now  for  native  white  cloth.  Foreign 
needles  come ;  everybody  agrees  they  surpass 
our  own.  But  the  foreign  doctrine  comes,  and 
nobody  wants  it.  Very  strange !”  • 

Dr.  Robert  Morrison  died  in  1884,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  work,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  bad  not  been  allowed  to  hold  a 
public  service,  but  every  Sunday  be  had  read 
aind  explained  the  Bible  to  a  few  persons.  In 


1842  there  were  six  church  members.  In  1892 
there  were  50,000. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  now  studying  the 
English  language,  which  no  predecessor  of  his 
has  ever  done.  The  number  of  missionaries, 
which  two  or  three  years  ago  was  about  1,800, 
has  now  reached  nearly  1,600.  There  are  five 
Imperial  Scientific  Colleges,  as  well  as  three 
missionary  universities  and  seven  missionary 
colleges,  each  .well  filled  with  students. 

A  physician  from  the  United  States^  was 
asked  for  for  the  Customs  service  of  Chun- 
King,  the  city  from  which  the  missionaries 
were  expelled  in  1886,  and  besides  receiving  a 
handsome  salary,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
spend  his  spare  time  in  medical  missionary 
work. 

The  medical  and  hospital  work  appeals  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  people  of  China.  The  women’s 
hospital  in  Peking  has  had  an  attendance  of 
more  than  5,000  patients  in  a  year  at  the  dis¬ 
pensary.  The  women  doctors  are  often  over¬ 
worked  at  Wei  Hien,  and  the  people  have  be¬ 
come  very  friendly,  though  the  place  was  very 
hostile  at  first.  The  Williams  Hospital  in 
Shantung,  North  China,  was  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  who  made  a  bequest 
for  its  support.  People  have  come  from  1,031 
villages  to  be  treated.  The  religious  work 
centres  largely  about  the  daily  dispensary. 
There  is  preaching  in  the  chapel,  or  waiting- 
room. 

In  Pang-Chuang.  in  the  hospital,  every  avail¬ 
able  space  in  all  the  wards  has  been  occupied, 
as  well  as  every  available  building.  • 

One  day  the  patients  represented  twenty- 
three  different  regions. 

North  China  has  suffered  much  from  famine. 
More  than  100,000  lives  were  saved  in  Shan 
tung  Province  by  the  Famine  Relief  Fund, 
provided  by  Christian  people,  and  distributed 
largely  by  the  missionaries.  In  1890  it  is  said 
that  1,000  persons  were  converted,  whose  at¬ 
tention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Gospel  by  see¬ 
ing  this  good  work. 

Orphan  Asylums  supported  by  Christians 
save  thousands  of  baby  girls  from  death. 

The  opium  habit  is  ruining  20,000,000  of 
people,  and  making  80,000,000  more  miserable. 
Multitudes  are  paying  out  money  to  propitiate 
evil  spirits.  All  the  missionaries  plead  most 
earnestly  for  help. 

A  missionary  writes  from  Shantung:  “Mill¬ 
ions  of  people  are  dependent  upon  a  little  hand¬ 
ful  of  us  for  any  knowledge  they  will  probably 
ever  receive  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel.  The 
nearest  missionary  station  to  the  north  of  us 
is  170  miles  distant ;  to  the  south  165  miles ; 
east  is  the  Yellow  Sea,  60  miles  away,  with 
no  missionaries  on  that  part  of  the  coast ;  to 
the  west  is  a  mission  just  beginning,  135  miles 
away.  Sixty  miles  in  every  direction  depend¬ 
ent  upon  us  for  the  Gospel,  densely  populated 
as  any  part  of  thq  globe,  and  all  these  people 
to  be  reached  by  three  missionaries  and  one 
physician  and  their  families  only,  only  one  of 
whom  knows  the  language  well  enough  to  do 
efficient  work.” 

In  1891  a  series  of  riots  occurred  in  Central 
China,  caused  by  false  reports  about  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  circulated  by  the  officials  of  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Hunan.  In  some 
places  the  uprising  seemed  a  revolt  against 
the  government.  Chinese  Christians  'suffered 
cruel  persecutions,  but  many  of  them  showed 
the  noblest  Christian  heroism  and  trust. 
Now  the  schools  are  again  filled,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  seem  as  friendly  as  before  the  trouble. 

A  prayer  union  has  been  organized  in 


China,  which  asks  Christians  everywhere  to 
join  its  members  in  praying  that  native  teach¬ 
ers  may  bo  raised  up  to  do  good  work  among 
their  countrymen. 

The  tone  of  the  leading  English  paper  in 
Shanghai  has  changed  completely  in  the  last 
eight  years  from  sneering  unbelief  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  missionaries  and  their  work,  to  de¬ 
cided  interest  and  approbation. 

The  Chinese  Christians  in  Canton  have 
joined  a  book-lending  association,  and  send 
out  a  staff  of  book-lenders  to  gather  and  dis¬ 
tribute  good  literature. 

In  one  place  in  China,  on  one  hot  Sunday 
afternoon  in  July,  four  women,  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  came  to  a  meeting  from  a  village 
ten  miles  away. 

In  Mongolia  the  missionary  is  often  asked 
to  perform  impossible  and  ridiculous  cures. 
One  man  asks  to  be  made  fat,  another  to  be 
made  clever,  another  wishes  to  be  cured  of 
hunger,  another  to  have  his  taste  for  tobacco 
or  whiskey  taken  away,  while  almost  every¬ 
body  would  like  to  have  his  skin  made  white 
like  the  foreigner. 

A  Chinaman  w’Ho  wished  to  be  baptized, 
when  asked  where  he  had  heard  the  Gospel, 
said  that  he  had  never  heard  it,  but  that  he 
had  seen  it.  A  poor  man  in  Ningpo,  who  had 
been  an  opium  smoker  and  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  had  become  a  Christian,  and  his 
whole  life  had  been  changed.  He  had  given 
up  his  opium,  and  had  become  loving  and 
amiable.  “So,”  said  his  neighbor,  “I  have 
seen  the  Gospel,  and  I  want  to  be  a  Christian, 
too.  ” 

When  Mr.  Collins,  a  missionary  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  wished  to  go  to  China 
as  a  missionary,  he  was  told  that  the  Society 
had  no  funds  with  which  to  send  him,  so  he 
said  to  the  bishop,  “Find  me  a  place  before  the 
mast,  and  I  will  work  my  passage  to  China.  ” 
When  the  first  Weslej'an  missionary  to  China 
offered  to  go,  he  was  assured  that  no  money 
was  ready  for  his  support,  so  he  sold  his  own 
property  and  paid  his  way  out  of  the  proceeds. 

Dr.  Nevius,  the  veteran  missionary  to  China, 
died  about  October  20th,  1893. 

THE  CHURCH  THE  MANUFACTORY  OF  GOOD 
CITIZENS. 

For  the  present  and  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  manufacturing  of  good  men,  the  nursery  of 
the  forces  which  are  to  redeem  the  city,  will, 
in  the  main,  be  found  in  some  more  or  less 
formal,  more  or  less  unperfect  Christian 
Church.  Here  and  there  an  unchurched  soul 
may  stir  the  multitude  to  lofty  deeds ;  isolated 
men,  strong  enough  to  preserve  their  souls 
apart  from  the  Church,  but  short  sighted 
enough,  perhaps,  to  fail  to  see  that  others 
cannot,  may  set  high  examples  and  stimulate 
to  national  reforms.  But  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  us,  made  of  such  stuff  as  we  are  made  of, 
the  steady  presence  of  fixed  institutions,  the 
regular  diets  of  a  common  worship,  and  the 
education  of  public  Christian  teaching  are  too 
obvious  safeguards  of  spiritual  culture  to  be 
set  aside.  Even  Renan  declares  bis  conviction 
that  “Beyond  the  family  and  outside  the  State 
man  has  need  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  quality  of  its  contribution  to 
society,  in  the  mere  quantity  of  work  it  turns 
out,  it  stands  alone.  Even  for  social  purposes 
the  Church  is  by  far  the  greatest  Employment 
Bureau  in  the  world.  And  the  man  who,  see¬ 
ing  where  it  falls  short,  withholds  on  that 
account  his  witness  to  its  usefulness,  is  a 
traitor  to  history  and  to  fact.  Drummond. 

I  As  the  old  ecclesiastical  term  has  it  church 
I  services  are  “  diets”  of  worship.  They  are 
I  meals.  All  who  are  hungry  will  take  them, 
and  if  they  are  wise,  regularly.  But  no  work¬ 
man  is  paid  for  his  meals.  He  is  paid  for  the 
work  he  does  in  the  strength  of  them.  No 
Christian  is  paid  for  going  to  church.  He  goes 
there  for  a  meal,  for  strength  from  God  and 
from  his  fellow-worshippers  to  do  the  work  of 
life,  which  is  the  work  of  Christ.— Ib. 
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The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  fine  admo¬ 
nition  touching  “The  Bragging  of  Bigots”: 

A  young  Methodist  minister,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  last  year,  in  a  ministers’  meeting, 
and  afterward  writing  the  substance  of  the 
same  to  a  Church  paper,  said:  “We  have  add¬ 
ed  to  the  church  during  the  past  year  eighty- 
two  members,  twei^-four  by  probation,  and 
the  rest  by  letter.  We  stand  well  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  have  great  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  among  the  accessions  by  letter 
there  were  twenty-five  members  from  six  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations.  ” 

Wherever  such  statements  as  this  concerning 
denominations  holding  the  same  doctrines  in 
substance  are  made  a  matter  of  publicity  and 
jubilation,  they  indicate  a  vanity  that  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  support  an  unworthy  com¬ 
petition  whose  root  is  selfishness,  and  a  secta¬ 
rianism  which  passes  the  bounds  of  a  just  and 
generous  denominationalism.  Denominational 
transitions  must  and  should  take  place  as  a 
result  of  a  change  of  sentiment.  'They  also 
may  occur  without  a  change  of  sentiment 
where  the  difference  is  insignificant,  and  some¬ 
times  because  of  local  circumstances.  There 
is  no  reason  to  catalogue  them,  no  reason  to 
distinguish  those  persons  from  others.  But 
the  minister  who  endeavors  to  induce  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  evangelical  churches  to  sever 
their  connection  and  join  his  communion; 
who  conceals  or  minifies  the  peculiarities  of 
his  own  body  to  bring  about  such  a  result, 
especially  if  he  informs  them  that  there  are  no 
differences  practically ;  who  is  better  pleased 
to  see  the  prominent  members  of  other  church¬ 
es  in  his  congregation  than  he  would  be  to  see 
a  degraded  sinner  appear  there  seeking  to  find 
the  way  to  reformation  and  heaven,  will  be 
sure  to  boast  of  such  accessions. 

The  brother  who  had  taken  so  many  letters, 
and  had  so  few  probationers  relatively  to  the 
number,  lays  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  accomplished  the  result  by  mere  per¬ 
sonal  persuasiveness,  as  distingnished  from 
moral  and  religious  power. 

Dr.  Winchester  Donald,  successor  to  Phillips 
Brooks  in  Boston,  in  an  article  on  “The  Exal¬ 
tation  of  Parochialism,  ”  has  these  words :  “To¬ 
day  in  many  a  town  one  parish  is  full  to  over¬ 
flowing,  but  if  it  should  sit  down  to  count  up 
its  accessions  it  would  find  that  they  are  not 
from  the  world  of  nonchurchgoers,  but  from 
the  lists  of  other  parishes.  The  growth  of  the 
Church  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  appar¬ 
ent,  not  real.  We  are  shifting  the  position  of 
the  troops,  but  are  not  increasing  the  army. 
I  can  measurably  understand  the  glee  of  some 
small-souled  Episcopalian  who  proudly  reports 
that  he  has  got  so  many  Baptists  and  Metho¬ 
dists  into  his  confirmation  class,  though  I  can¬ 
not  see  on  what  principle  he  counts  them  as 
converts  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  on  what 
possible  principle  can  any  clergyman  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  a  swelling  r  umber  of  communicants 
transferred  from  otuer  and  often  neighboring 
parishes  of  his  own  communion?  Parish  work 
18  coming  to  be  a  scramble  for  success.  No 
more  ‘like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church 
of  God’  as  the  Church  is  to  day,  than  the 
hordes  of  adventurous  settlers  who  recently 
invaded  Oklahoma.  Competition  between  par¬ 
ishes  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.” 

Small  souls  in  this  sense  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  religious  body.  The  fewer  that  any  or¬ 
ganization  has  of  them,  the  more  hopeful  its 
condition ;  the  more  it  has.  the  more  certain 
that  it  is  in  alliance  with  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  common  methods  of  proselyting  is  to 
declaim  against  bigotry  and  eulogize  liberal 
views.  A  minister  of  this  sheep  stealing  sort 
said  he  had  found  that  the  best  way  to  get 
members  of  other  churches  to  change  is  to 
praise  all  denominations  indiscriminately ;  the 
next  best  is  to  talk  union  while  making  him¬ 
self  very  social  with  all  communions. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  the 
most  lively  question  to-day  before  the  public 
mind  is  that  which  concerns  labor  and  wages, 
and  continues : 

All  sorts  of  patent  methods  are  announced 
with  a  great  show  of  words  and  small  results 
in  act.  The  best  contribution  we  have  seen 
on  the  subject  is  the  practical  experience  of  a 
manufacturer  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  himself.  Surely,  such  a  plain, straight¬ 
forward  account  is  worth  a  ton  of  theories. 
The  man  said  that  he  “had  been  dissatisfied 
for  years  with  the  relation  of  employer  and 


employe,  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  solving 
the  problem  so  far  as  his  own  relation  to  la¬ 
boring  men  was  concerned.  His  firm  had  at 
last  decided  to  carefully  note  the  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  of  men,  and  according  to  their 
merits  pay  them  an  additional  sum  each  year. 
The  same  wages  were  paid  as  in  other  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  the  extra  sums  were  in  excess. 
For  several  years  the  experiment  had  proven  a 
success.  Strikes  had  been  averted  and  a  higher 
grade  of  workmanship  secured.  ” 

The  Observer  continues  to  champion  the 
Church  against  the  Kingdom  and  the  rash 
and  heretical  advocates  of  the  latter : 

Last  week  we  took  occasion  to  rebuke  the 
spirit  which  recklessly  asserts  that  “the  church 
as  an  institution  has  come  to  the  time  when 
it  must  learn  that  it  is  not  here  to  build  itself 
up,  or  it  may  soon  come  to '  a  time  when  it 
will  have  to  get  out  or  be  put  out  of  the  way 
of  the  growing  Kingdom  of  God.”  Remark¬ 
able  words  are  these  from  the  president  of  a 
Christian  college.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
Count  Tolstoi,  looking  through  Russian  eyes, 
and  with  his  particular  environment  in  relig¬ 
ious  matters,  should  assert,  as  he  does,  that 
the  church  is  the  great  hindrance  to  true 
Christianity,  because  he  has  not  seen  what 
American  eyes  have  witnessed,  and  does  not 
know  a  free,  untrammelled  church  as  we  do, 
but  such  sentiments  should  be  strange  to  a 
Christian  in  the  United  States.  The  Russian 
philosopher  informs  us  that  “nothing  like  the 
idea  of  the  church,  as  we-know  it  now,  with 
its  sacraments,  miracles,  and,  above  all,  its 
claim  to  infallibility,  is  to  be  found  either  in 
Christ’s  words  or  in  the  ideas  of  the  men  of 
that  time.”  This  shows  the  kind  of  church 
which  Tolstoi  condemns.  It  is  the  excres¬ 
cences  of  Christianity  which  mislead  him, 
and  he  has  not  the  needed  wisdom  to  discern 
aught  below  the  surface.  We  do  not  propose 
to  permit  any  such  diatribes  against  the 
church  to  disturb  us  too  seriously.  Great  is 
the  church,  and  in  her  Lord’s  name  and 
strength  she  will  prevail.  Her  triumph  is 
assured. 

The  Presbyterian  of  London  (England)  no¬ 
tices  the  recent  work  of  the  Rev.  James  S.  Den¬ 
nis,  D. D. ,  “Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century” 
in  these  handsome,  but  not  too  handsome, 
terms : 

The  author  of  this  powerful  survey  of  the 
missionary  position  and  necessities  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century  of  modern  missions  has 
himself  been  twenty-three  years  on  the  mission 
field.  The  book  is  a  series  of  lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Princeton  College.  There  is  a  glow 
and  fervor  and  enthusiastic  hopefulness  about 
these  lectures,  from  beginning  to  end,  remind¬ 
ing  a  reader  of  Dr.  Duff's  impassioned  appeals. 
Princeton  students  must  surely  have  been  set 
on  fire  as  they  listened,  and  remembered  that 
the  lecturer  is  no  “carpet  knight,”  but  a  man 
whose  own  life  has  been  given  to  the  work 
whose  claims  he  was  presenting — given,  be¬ 
sides,  in  a  difficult  part  of  the  field.  The 
reader  is  swept  on  in  a  rush  of  eager  eloquence 
through  the  discussion  of  results  already  at¬ 
tained,  of  unoccupied  or  insufficiently  occupied 
regions,  of  the  many  problems  which  have 
arisen  regarding  methods  and  agencies,  and 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  whether  from 
the  opposition  of  hostile  authorities  or  from 
the  power  of  the  religions  in  possession.  Ev¬ 
ery  point  is  copiously  illustrated  with  mission 
facts  and  figures ;  and  he  who  masters  this 
volume  will  have  a  vivid  knowledge  of  mis¬ 
sionary  successes  and  disappointments  and 
I  aspirations.  We  heartily  commend  the  book 
as  one  of  much  information,  of  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  argument,  and  of  infectious  enthusi¬ 
asm.  It  is  published  at  the  price  of  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  _ _ 

The  Outlook  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
late  Miss  Helen  A.  Shafer,  late  President  of 
Wellesley  College : 

Miss  Shafer  had  been  in  delicate  health  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  had  been  obliged  at 
times  to  take  vacations  from  active  work,  but 
she  was  apparently  in  better  condition  physi¬ 
cally  last  autumn  than  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  her  death  caused  the  greater  shock  be¬ 
cause  it  followed  upon  so  brief  an  illness. 
Born  in  Newark,  N.  J. ,  in  1889,  the  daughter 
of  a  Congregational  clergyman.  Miss  Shafer's 
father  removed  at  an  early  date  to  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  where  a  part  of  her  childhood  was  spent 
She  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  18«8, 

I  taught  two  years  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  then 
I  calle'^  *he  High  School  at  St.  Louis,  a  city 


which  holds  a  very  exceptional  place  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  country.  As  an  in¬ 
structor  of  mathematics  for  ten  years  she  made 
a  marked  impression,  and  developed  rapidly 
ualities  and  characteristics  which  eminently 
tted  her  for  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Wellesl^  College,  to  which  she  was  called  in 
1877.  when  Mrs.  Palmer  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  Wellesley,  eleven  years  later, 
Miss  Shafer’s  scholastic  ability,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  elevation  of  character,  and  dispassionate 
temper  marked  her  as  the  fitting  person  to  fill 
a  position  made  extremely  exacting  by  the 
grace  and  efficiency  with  which  its  duties  had 
been  performed  by  Mrs.  Palmer.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  the  choice  was  a  wise  one,  and  that, 
as  Mrs.  Palmer  had  been  eminently  qualified 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  the 
formative  period  of  its  career.  Miss  Shafer  was 
eminently  qualified  to  give  it  direction  and 
guidance  in  its  second  stage.  Her  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  her  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  her 
tact  and  dignity,  toe  simplicity  of  her  charac¬ 
ter,  combined  with  its  rare  strength,  speedily 
won  the  confidence  and  the  hearts  of  instruc¬ 
tors  and  students.  In  nothing  was  she  of 
greater  service  to  the  College  than  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  integrity  of  her  nature,  which  gave  a  tonic 
quality  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived. 


The  American  Hebrew  says  that  a  renewed 
effort  is  under  way  to  secure  a  more  general 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Our  contemporary 
of  course  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the 
closing  day  of  the  week  in  all  Christian  coun¬ 
tries.  It  acknowledges  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  have  been  “measurably  lessened 
by  the  legislative  character  given  to  Saturday 
as  a  half  holiday,”  but  evidently  it  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  all  restrictions  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  or  Sunday,  are  modified : 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence  of  Sabbath  desecration 
among  the  men  and  women  of  Israel  can 
doubt  that  there  is  a  crying  necessity  for  such 
a  society  as  is  proposed  and  as  is  being  formed. 

The  “  Sunday-Sabbath  transfer”  folly  has 
lost  whatever  of  popular  interest  the  novelty 
of  a  first  introduction  may  have  secured  for  it. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  fact  that  those 
of  our  people  who  care  for  Judaism  are  not 
anxious  to  have  their  religion  trimmed  and 
modified  and  reconstructed  to  suit  their  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  and  commercial  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  manliness  enough  in  them  to 
repudiate  such  paltering  with  sacred  things. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  make  some  ear¬ 
nest,  energetic  attempt  to  reconcile  the  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  with  religious  requirements ; 
to  so  arrange  the  relations  of  business  life  as 
to  render  possible  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  without  the  neglect  of  those  duties  con¬ 
cerning  the  support  of  self  and  family.  To 
what  extent  this  can  be  done  will  only  be 
known  when  some  zealous  effort  is  put  forth 
to  organize  the  leaders  in  the  various  branches 
of  trade  and  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  ef¬ 
fecting  an  arrangement  whereby  some  settled 
po'icy  of  Sabbath  observance  would  be  possible. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  hope  of  successful  activ¬ 
ity  for  the  new  organization.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  urgent  need  for  honest,  patriotic  legis¬ 
lation,  in  the  spirit  of  tolerant,  free  institu¬ 
tions,  which  will  assure  to  those  who  observe 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath 
the  right  to  labor  on  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week,  without  molestation  or  subjection  to  in¬ 
iquitous  demands  in  the  nature  of  bribes  to 
secure  immunity  from  police  persecution. 

Another  fruitful  field  for  the  industry  of 
this  society  will  be  the  anti-shopping-on-the- 
Sabbath  campaign.  In  this  direction  there 
should  be  really  palpable  results  obtained  very 
early  in  its  career.  Surely  not  much  urging 
or  eloquence  should  be  needed  to  impress  upon 
the  women  of  Israel  the  need  of  abstaining 
from  unnecessarily  contributing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  bringing  about  Sabbath  observance, 
as  they  do  when  they  needlessly  make  their 
purchases  on  that  day  which  they  could  just 
as  well  make  on  other  days. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  hardship  here  in  that 
Jewish  tradesmen  are  obliged  to  keep  closed 
doors  for  two  days  each  week.  We  see  not 
how  it  is  to  be  remedied,  unless  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  go  off  by  them¬ 
selves  and  start  a  city,  or  several  of  them,  and 
a  State.  Congress  would  undoubtedly  be  con¬ 
siderate  should  they  make  request  for  territo^ 
as  yet  unoccupied,  to  set  their  institutions  in 
full  and  unmolested  operation  in  this  New 
World.  Thus  perhaps  the  material  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  might  emerge  in  notable  beauty  and 
orderliness  well  in  advance  of  the  prophetic 
metropolis  for  which  we  all  sigh. 
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GOD’S  COVENANT  WITH  ABRAHAM. 

The  Composition  of  Chapters  xii-xxv. 

In  our  lesson  on  the  Flood  we  saw  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  largely  made  by  weaving 
ogether  more  thui  one  account  of  the  same 
event  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  fuller 
picture  of  the  event  than  any  one  account 
could  do.  We  saw  that  to  separate  these  two 
accounts  was  to  throw  light  upon  several  per 
plexing  passages  which,  needing  to  be  “ex¬ 
plained  away”  or  “reconciled”  so  long  as  we 
supposed  the  account  to  have  been  written  by 
one  band,  appear,  now  that  we  see  they  were 
by  two  writers,  to  complete  and  round  out  the 
narrative  the  more  fully 

The  story  of  Abraham  has  also  its  perplexi¬ 
ties  so  long  as  we  bold  that  it  was  written  by 
one  hand.  Let  us  see  what  light  we  can  gain 
upon  it  by  separating  it  into  what  appear  to 
be  its  original  parts 

Let  us  begin  with  chapter  xi.  27  and  read  as 
follows :  verses  27,  31,  32  xii.  4b  (beginning 
“and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old”) 
5;  xiii.  6,  11b,  12a;  xvi.  la  (to  “children”)  3, 
15,  16 ;  and  we  find  that  we  have  a  very  brief 
but  perfectly  continuous  and  complete  account 
of  Abram’s  life  from  his  birth  until  the  time 
of  to-day’s  lesson.  To  this  narrative  belongs 
the  entire  chapter  embracing  our  lesson,  and 
also  xix.  29,  xxi.  lb,  ‘.;b-5,  chapter  xxiii.  and 
XXV.  7-lla.  It  is  impossible  that  what  on  a 
superficial  view  looks  like  a  mere  piece  of 
patchwork,  should  form  a  continuous  story, 
as  we  see  that  it  does,  on  any  theory  except 
that  it  is  a  continuous  story,  with  which  an¬ 
other  story  or  perhaps  other  stories  have  been 
interwoven. 

We  have  seen  that  the  two  accounts  of  the 
creation  and  the  two  accounts  of  the  fiood  bad 
certain  very  characteristic  features  One  of 
each  of  these  was  evidently  written  with  a 
purpose  which,  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible 
and  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  we  have  learned  to  call  “pro¬ 
phetic,”  that  is  with  a  moral  and  religious 
end  in  view,  to  teach  moral  or  spiritual  truth. 
The  other  accounts,  both  of  the  creation  and 
the  flood,  agree  strongly  with  one  another  in 
certain  particulars  more  marked  in  the  Hebrew 
than  in  our  English  Bibles,  but  sufficiently 
evident  in  the  latter ;  that  is,  a  certain  pre¬ 
cision  of  structure,  repetition  in  the  form  of 
expression,  a  carefulness  to  mark  time  by 
dates,  and  especially  an  evident  purpose  to 
trace  the  beginning  of  ordinances  or  religious 
observances.  From  the  latter  characteristic 
chiefly,  most  scholars  have  agreed  to  call  this 
writer  the  priestly  writer ;  and  to  save  re¬ 
peated  explanations  we  may  adopt  these  two 
titles.  Now  when  we  ask  to  which  of  the 
two  writers  we  owe  the  account  that  we  have 
just  read,  including  our  to-day’s  lesson,  we 
find  the  answer  without  difficulty ;  it  is  the 
priestly  writer  who  begins  bis  paragn’^^pbe  with 
them  are  the  generatio.is  (xi.  27  compare  Gen. 
ii.  4a,  vi.  9,  etc.),  who  is  precise  about  dates 


(xi.  32,  xii.  4b,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  1,  compare  i.  5, 

8,  etc.,  ii.'  2,  vii.  6,  11.  viii.  4,  5),  who  tells  of 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  (ii.  3)  and  of  mar¬ 
riage  (ii.  24),  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  sealed 
by  the  sign  of  the  rainbow  (ix.  9-17),  and  now 
of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (xvii.  1-8) 
sealed  by  the  rite  of  circumcision  (9  14). 

■When  we  come  to  examine  the  remainder  of 
the  story  of  Abraham,  we  find  one  thing  that 
at  first  puzzles  us.  We  have  hitherto  seen 
that  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the 
two  writers  was  found  in  their  use  of  the  di¬ 
vine  names,  one  (the  priestly)  writer  using  the 
word  Elohim  (God),  the  other  (the  prophetic) 
the  word  Jahveh  or  Jehovah  (Lord).  It  was 
this  distinction  which  6rst,  a  long  time  ago, 
gave  the  clue  to  Bible  students  by  which  they 
discovered  the  method  by  which  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  composed.  As  far  as  to  the  story  of 
Abraham  this  test  harmonized  well  with  all 
the  others;  but  in  these  chapters  (xi.  27  xxv. 
10)  we  find  the  name  Ood  in  passages  which 
were  evidently  not  by  the  priestly  writer,  and 
which  are  as  truly  prophetic  as  the  passages 
containing  the  name  Lord.  For  example, 
chapters  xx. ,  xxi.,  xxii.  are  evidently  pro¬ 
phetic  in  spirit,  and  the  style  is  the  same  flow¬ 
ing  narrative  style  that  we  have  found  in  ear¬ 
lier  prophetic  narratives. 

Let  us  take  the  story  of  Hagar  and  Isbmael 
and  ask  whether  a  little  study  of  it  will  help 
us  to  understand  this  question.  If  we  have 
ever  thought  as  carefully  about  this  story  as 
about  the  narrative  of  the  flood,  we  have  been 
a  little  puzzled  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  with 
certain  things  which  appear  to  need  to  be 
“reconciled.”  In  xvi.  10  12  we  learn  that  Ha¬ 
gar  received  the  prophecy  of  her  son’s  future 
career  before  he  was  bom ;  in  xxi.  18  it  comes 
to  her  several  years  after  his  birth.  It  is  trae 
that  the  prophecy  might  have  been  twice  re¬ 
peated,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  natural  to 
expect  that  if  either  utterance  were  fuller  and  | 
more  encouraging  than  the  other,  it  would  be 
the  second  one ;  which  is  not  the  case. 

Again,  in  this  twenty  first  chapter  Ishmael 
is  represented  as  a  young  child.  Sarah  is  fret 
ted  by  seeing  him  j)laying  (verse  9,  not  mocking 
see  Revised  'Version,  margin),  and  he  is  so 
small  that  his  mother  carries  him  on  her 
shoulder  (xxi.  14,  which  should  read  as  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  he  put  the  child  on  her  shotdder 
atid  sent  her  away),  as  is  evident  from  verse  15. 
But  from  the  priestly  story  it  appears  that 
Ishmael  is  at  least  fifteen  years  old  at  this 
time  (xvi.  16,  xxi.  5,  8),  and  though  other 
parts  of  the  prophetic  account  do  not  say  so, 
they  say  nothing  to  contradict  it. 

Other  points  of  difference  are  found.  Thus 
in  xxi.  6  Isaac’s  name.  Laughter,  is  given  to 
him  because  of  the  laughter  of  Sarah :  but  in 
xvii.  19  the  name  is  evidently  given  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Abraham’s  laughter,  verse  17.  These 
and  other  particulars  have  set  people  to  study¬ 
ing  these  chapters  more  carefully,  and  al 
though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  precise 
lines  of  distinction,  because  both  writers  are 
inspired  with  the  same  prophetic  purpose,  yet 
it  becomes  very  clear  that  there  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  besides  that  of  the  priestly 
writer,  in  this  story  of  Abraham.  The  one 
who  uses  the  name  Lord  (Jahveh)  is  called 
the  Jahvistic  writer,  the  one  who  uses  the 
name  God  (Elohim)  the  Elohistic.  It  is  from 
the  former  that  we  have  that  story  of  Hagar 
given  in  xvi.  4-14,  from  the  latter  that  in 
xxi.  9-21.  In  some  cases,  as  in  chapter  xv., 
the  distinction  of  the  divine  names  is  not  so 
well  preserved.  It  would  appear  that  the 
compiler  who  wove  these  two  accounts  to¬ 
gether  was  not  concerned  to  leave  any  distin 
guishing  marks  of  the  two  authors,  but  rather 
sought  in  some  cases,  by  combining  the  two 
names  (xv.  2,  8,  etc.),  to  bring  them  into 
closer  unity. 


One  chapter  (xiv. )  remains  by  itself  as  be¬ 
longing  to  none  of  these  three  writers,  and 
this  chapter  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  being 
apparently  a  copy  of  a  very  ancient  record. 
When  the  compiler  incorporated  it  with  the 
other  accounts  to  complete  the  story  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  it  was  already  so  antique  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  words  wai  lost  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  as  the  meaning  of  some  words  in 
Chaucer  is  lost  to  the  general  reader  now,  and 
the  compiler  or  editor  found  himself  obliged 
to  add  translations  or  explanations.  People 
had  forgotten  that  Zoar  had  ever  gone  by  the 
name  of  Bela,  xiv.  2 ;  that  the  mlt  sea  (the 
Dead  Sea)  had  ever  been  called  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  (4)  ;  that  Kadesh  had  once  been  called  En- 
mishpat  (7),  or  the  King’s  Dale,  the  valley  of 
Shaveh.  The  chapter  is  exceedingly  valuable 
and  interesting  as  being  probably  the  most  an¬ 
cient  historic  chronicle  in  existence  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  And  within  a  very  few 
years  ancient  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  been 
deciphered  or  translated  which  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  this  account,  showing  that  it  is  an 
important  record  of  the  political  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  world  at  a  very  ancient  time. 
Who  wrote  it  is  a  question  which  we  have  not 
time  now  to  ask,  but  in  a  later  lesson  we  shall 
return  to  the  question  as  throwing  some  light, 
negative  if  not  positive,  on  the  question.  Who 
wrote  these  narratives  from  which  Genesis  is 
compiled? 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xvii.  1-9. 

Golden  Text. — And  he  believed  in  the  Lord 
and  he  counted  it  to  him  as  righteousness. — 
Genesis  xv.  6. 

A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  our  last  lesson. 
Then  Abraham  was  seventy  five  years  old 
(xii.  4),  now  he  is  ninety-nine.  Many  impor¬ 
tant  events  had  occurred  in  this  long  interval, 
but  we  have  not  time  to  review  them  now. 
The  introduction  to  our  next  lesson  will  give 
a  good  opportunity  for  reviewing  his  whole 
life  up  to  that  time.  The  teachings  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  lesson  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  striking  without  it. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  took  notice  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  faith  that  enabled  Abraham  to  believe 
God  through  the  long  lapse  of  years  when  His 
promise  seemed  more  and  more  impossible  of 
fulfilment.  Truly  it  was  a  mighty  faith  which 
endured  for  twenty- four  years  with  hardly  a 
communication  direct  from  God.  We  find  it 
hard  to  maintain  confidence  and  trust  when 
hope  is  deferred  and  disaster  seems  to  threaten, 
though  we  have  our  Bible  and  such  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  and  power  of  prayer 
as  Abram  could  not  have  dfeamed  of ;  but  he 
continued  faithful  though  long  years  elapsed 
with  no  sign  from  God. 

Abram  was  by  no  means  free  from  fault 
during  that  time— his  trust  in  God  was  even 
not  always  intelligent  and  not  always  ade¬ 
quate,  as  his  experience  in  Egypt  (xii.  10-20) 
and  with  Hagar  proved.  But  though,  like 
i  many  who  are  more  enlightened  than  he,  he 
at  times  thought  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
help  on  God’s  plans  by  a  step  not  otherwiae 
quite  justifiable,  his  confidence  in  God  re¬ 
mained  unaltered.  And  this  faith,  as  our 
Golden  Text  tells  us,  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,  for  it  made  for  righteousness  in 
him,  as  true  faith  always  does. 

The  next  lesson  that  we  find — it  also  is  in 
the  first  verse — is  that  God  rewards  such  faith 
by  a  new  revelation  of  Himself.  It  is  I,  El 
Shaddai,  the  Strong  and  Mighty.  Abraham 
had  known  God  as  Elohim,  the  God  who  made 
and  preserves  nature,  governing  it  according 
to  law.  Perhaps,  as  a  distinguished  scholar 
suggests,  he  had  been  possessed  of  that  insight 
which  many  centuries  later  Paul  manifested 
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when  he  saw  in  the  god  whom  the  Athenians 
ignorautly  worshipped  the  God  of  the  universe ; 
and  in  calling  his  Deity  by  the  plural  name 
Elohim,  had  borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
One  God  resumed  in  Himself  all  the  various 
aspects  and  forces  which  his  Chaldsean  neigh¬ 
bors  had  tried  to  express  by  their  many  jB/ou/t, 
their  gods  of  air  and  sky  and  earth.  But 
though  Abram  saw  in  Elohim  ihe  one  Ruler  of 
all  nature  it  had  never  occurred  to  him,  it  could 
never  occur  to  any  man  but  by  revelation,  that 
God  was  able  to  constrain  nature  to  do  His 
will,  that  He  could  work  outside  of  and  beyond 
the  known  natural  processes  of  law.  This 
truth  He  now  revealed  to  Abram  in  His  new 
name,  the  Strong  Mighty  One.  According  to  all 
known  laws  Abram’s  hope  of  a  child  by  Sarah 
was  gone;  henceforth  he  would  not  stumble 
at  this;  El  Shaddai  was  his  God.  By  this 
name,  as  we  know  from  Ex.  vi.  2,  3,  was  God 
especially  known  to  the  patriarchs.  And  just 
as  in  the  formula  Tliese  are  the  generations  we 
see  the  framework  of  the  narrative  of  this 
writer,  so  in  the  passages  where  this  Holy 
Name  occurs  we  are  shown  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  this  narrative. 

The  command  iralk  about  before  me  and  be 
thou  perfect  naturally  follows  such  a  revelation 
of  God.  No  need  for  Abram  or  for  us  to  un 
dertake  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  plan  by  meas 
ures  more  or  less  justifiable ;  once  understand¬ 
ing  so  much  as  this  of  the  nature  of  God,  all 
our  lives  will  be  a  consciousness  of  His  strong 
and  able  presence ;  w^e  shall  feel  that  upright¬ 
ness  (compare  vi.  9  and  Job  i.  1),  perfect  in¬ 
tegrity  and  rightness,  is  the  natural,  almost 
the  inevitable,  character  of  one  w'ho  walks  be¬ 
fore  God. 

And  now  the  covenant  is  renewed  in  more 
explicit  terms  than  ever.  /  will  multiply  thee 
rery  greatly.  ...  I  will  make  nations  of  thee, 
and  kings  .shall  come  of  thee.  This  promise  has 
been  far  more  widely  fulfilled  than  in  the  kings 
of  David’s  line  and  those  of  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.  We  must  remember  that  great  East 
ern  peoples  proudly  trace  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  that  Mahomet  and  the  Caliph  Haroun 
A1  Raschid  and  many  brilliant  Eastern  leaders 
are  through  descent  sons  of  Abraham ;  yet  the 
fulness  of  the  promise  was  not  exhausted  ex¬ 
cept  in  Christ,  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  the  Seed 
of  the  Woman,  the  Son  of  God.  St.  Paul 
teaches  us  to  understand  this  promise  spiritu 
ally,  but  our  Lord  himself  explicitly  affirms 
that  He  himself  was  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  (John  viii.  56). 

That  Abram  should  receive  at  this  time  a 
new  name  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  an¬ 
cient  usage,  and  usage  of  all  primitive  peo 
pies,  but  how  strikingly  prophetic  of  God’s 
ways  in  grace  with  all  His  people.  No  longer 
Abram,  the  e.ralted  father,  but  Abraham  should 
his  name  be  called.  From  the  context  this 
new  name  has  generally  been  held  to  mean  j 
Father  of  a  great  multituxle,  though  etymologi-  j 
cally  this  meaning  is  improbable.  It  does  not 
matter  much.  The  truth  here  enfolded  is  that 
with  every  new  revelation  of  God  comes  a 
change — radical  and  most  important— in  those 
who  receive  it.  His  name  shall  be  on  their  fore¬ 
heads  is  said  of  those  who  have  the  vision  of 
God  (Rev.  xxii.  4)  and  I  will  write  upon  him 
mine  own  new  name,  of  him  that  overcomes 
(iii.  12.) 

The  new  revelation,  the  reiterated  promise, 
was  established  by  a  covenant,  and  by  a  sign 
(verse  11)  not  new  indeed  in  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man  usage,  any  more  than  the  rainbow  was  a 
new  fact  in  nature,  but  of  a  kind  to  impress 
those  to  whom  it  was  given.  But  for  our  in¬ 
struction  the  impressive  fact  in  this  covenant  is 
that  Abraham  was  not  now  commissioned  to 
teach  the  truth  so  newly  and  impressively  re¬ 
vealed  to  him,  but  only  to  live  it.  Thou  shall 
keep  my  covenant  therefore,  thou  and  thy  seed 


after  thee.  In  these  days  of  active  missionary 
effort,  of  teaching  and  preaching,  we  are  in 
need  of  this  lesson  from  Abraham’s  life. 
This  ought  we  indeed  to  do,  but  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone.  Even  to  this  day,  as  our 
readers  were  last  week  reminded  in  another 
part  of  The  Evangelist,  “the  Jews”  are  the 
strongest  possible  witness  to  the  being  and 
the  character  of  God.  A  life  lived  in  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God’s  presence  is  always  and  will 
always  be  a  stronger  witness  to  the  truth  of 
religion  than  anything  we  can  possibly  say. 
To  walk  about  before  God  in  how’ever  lowly  a 
calling,  to  keep  his  covenant  as  our  most  price¬ 
less  heritage,  this  is  the  highest  service  we 
can  render  to  God  or  to  our  fellow-men. 


Christian  Cnhcaoor, 


By  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Feb.  6.  All  tbinfcs  are  yours.  1  Corinthians  3 : 6.28. 

0.  Take  possession.  Joshua  1 : 1-11. 

7.  The  wealth  that  perishes.  Ecclesiastes  5: 10-20. 

8.  Tbe  wealth  that  endures.  I  Timothy  6 : 6-11, 17-19. 

0.  Faithful  users.  Luke  16:1-12. 

10,  Tbe  source  of  all  wealth.  Isaiah  45 : 1-9. 

11,  Topic  —True  possesslous  and  how  to  gain  them. 

Luke  12:18-84. 

Our  Lord  had  been  speaking  to  His  disciples 
of  His  knowledge  of  all  their  needs,  and  that 
they  should  not  fear  men,  but  trust  Him 
whose  providence  was  over  them,  much  more 
than  over  the  sparrows.  Whosoever  should 
confess  Him  before  men  would  be  confessed  by 
Him  before  His  Father  in  heaven.  Blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  would  never  be  for 
given ;  it  was  an  unpardonable  sin.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  fearful  of  all  our 
Lord’s  utterances.  To  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  most  dangerous,  but  to  drive  Him  away 
forever  cuts  off  the  last  hope.  Upon  His  con¬ 
victing,  regenerating,  and  sanctifying  power 
every  sinner  is  dependent  for  any  benefit  of 
Christ’s  redemption. 

In  the  midst  of  such  discourse,  one  of  the 
multitude,  who  discerned  something  of  Christ’s 
authority  and  of  His  power  over  men,  breaks 
in  with  the  request  that  He  “bid  his  brother 
divide  his  inheritance  with  him. "  By  this  re 
quest  he  shows  where  his  thoughts  and  heart 
are.  It  may  be  that  he  now  saw  and  heard 
the  Son  of  God  for  the  first  and  the  last  time, 
and  having  the  opportunity  to  ask  of  Him 
some  great  question,  or  to  do  some  great  thing 
for  himself  and  the  multitude,  interrupted 
Him  with  his  selfish  covetousness. 

The  Lord  uses  his  request  to  show  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  covetousness,  and  warns  against  it. 
“Take  heed,”  He  says,  “and  keep  yourselves 
from  all  covetousness ;  for  a  man’s  life  con 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  tbe  things 
which  he  possesseth.”  The  margin  gives  this 
added  thought,  that  in  a  man’s  abundance  his 
life  will  be  apt  to  consist  in  the  things  which 
he  possesseth.  Life  here  means  well  being, 
best  estate,  happiness.  This  does  not  consist 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  one 
possesses,  though  he  may  think  they  are 
necessary  to  it,  and  that  he  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  them. 

Our  Lord  here  makes  a  wide  distinction  be¬ 
tween  character  and  possessions.  One’s  char¬ 
acter  is  what  be  really  is  in  himself,  his  na  | 
ture  and  disposition  and  quality  of  being,  that  | 
in  him  which  abides  when  possessions  are  i 
gone,  that  which  constitutes  his  personality, 
that  which  God  sees  when  He  looks  on  his 
heart.  Character  is  the  real  and  living  man 
apart  from  possessions.  Of  the  four  C’s  of 
business,— character,  capacity,  credit,  and 
capital,  — character  is  tbe  most  important,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  others.  Capacity  may  bring 
credit,  and  even  capital  for  a  time,  but  with¬ 
out  character  they  will  not  abide,  and  the 
man  fails,  becomes  bankrupt,  while  character 
abides,  a  fixed  possession. 

There  was  this  difference  between  Abraham 


and  Lot :  Abraham  was  more  concerned  for 
character  than  for  possessions  ;  Lot  was  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  character  for  possessions,  and 
sought  his  life  in  them.  He  would  sacrifice 
friendship  for  them,  and  even  honor.  So  he 
pitched  bis  tent  over  against  Sodom.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  temptation,  and  risked  evil  associ¬ 
ations  for  the  sake  of  wealth.  He  cared  not 
so  much  for  the  manner  of  getting  it,  as  to 
get  it.  Abraham  valued  peace  above  posses¬ 
sions,  and  when  Lot  was  captured,  risked  all 
to  rescue  him,  and  then  showed  his  honor  and 
generosity  by  refusing  to  take  a  part  of  the 
spoil.  He  would  not  mar  a  good  deed  by  giv¬ 
ing  any  chance  for  the  imputation  of  covetous¬ 
ness.  Character  cannot  be  impeached  by 
money.  It  is  above  sordidness.  Lot,  in  his 
covetous  greed  for  possessions,  lost  his  good 
name,  ruined  bis  family,  lost  also  bis  posses¬ 
sions,  and  was  at  last  himself  saved  so  as.  by 
fire,  through  the  prayer  of  Abraham. 

One  must  indeed  beware  and  keep  himself 
from  all  covetousness  if  he  would  preserve  a 
good  character.  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  They  that  ivill  be  rich  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare  and  many  hateful  lusts, 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdi¬ 
tion.  Covetousness  is  the  worst  form  of 
worldliness,  and  he  who  becomes  worldly  will 
go  astray  from  Christ  and  his  own  good  and 
true  life.  It  is  not  safe  to  look  longingly 
towards  Sodom,  much  less  to  dwell  there.  He 
who  is  in  the  world  shall  perish  with  the  world. 

Our  Lord  illustrates  this  subject  with  a  par¬ 
able  :  A  rich  man  prospered  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  tear  down  bis  barns  and  build 
greater.  Then  in  his  abundnce  he  said  to  his 
soul.  Thou  hast  a  plenty ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry.  So  far  as  life  in  this 
world  was  concerned,  he  could  say,  “Life,  be 
full  and  satisfied.”  But  he  had  left  out  one  all 
important  factor,  and  when  death  came,  and 
all  bis  possessions  were  taken  away,  when  he 
had  to  leave  everything  he  bad  behind,  his 
treasures  being  only  of  earth,  he  found  himself 
a  spiritual  beggar.  He  had  no  riches  towards 
God,  and  he  had  lost  his  earthly  wealth. 
There  is  no  abiding  profit  if  one  gains  the 
world  and  loses  his  own  soul,  but  eternal  loss. 
But  one  takes  his  character  with  him  into  tbe 
other  life,  and  if  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  he  will  leave  behind  nothing  that  is  of 
real  value. 

The  author  of  “The  Business  of  Life”  makes 
life  to  consist  in  this :  To  be,  to  become,  to 
get  ready,  and  to  depart.  Life  should  increase 
the  volume  of  being.  Its  object  is  to  become, 
and  not  to  acquire ;  to  grow,  and  not  to  accu¬ 
mulate. 

Our  topic  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are 
both  true  and  false  possessions,  or  possessions 
that  cannot  be  taken  away  and  possessions 
that  are  not  really  possessions.  One’s  chiefest 
possession  is  himself.  He  must  commune  with 
himself,  live  with  himself,  and  die  with  him¬ 
self,  and  go  with  himself  to  judgment,  and  be 
himself  only  eternally.  Whatever  he  does  to 
himself  abides,  whatever  he  makes  of  himself 
he  shall  continue  to  be.  One  may  enlarge  his 
being  and  increase  his  capacity  for  both  being 
and  doing.  He  will  go  into  the  other  world 
and  begin  life  there  with  the  same  powers  of 
mind  and  will  and  affections  and  conscience 
with  which  be  leaves  this  world.  In  other 
words,  one  fixes  here  his  capacity  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  heaven.  If  he  be  not  heavenly,  he  can 
have  neither  a  place  in  heaven  nor  power  to 
enjoy  it.  Whatever  one  does  here  to  make 
himself  wiser,  better,  holier,  is  a  treasure 
laid  up  in  heaven.  As  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory,  so  one  shall  have  great- 
.er  or  lesser  possessions  in  heaven,  be  greater 
or  smaller  there,  according  to  what  be  has 
made  of  his  possession  of  himself  on  earth. 

Every  spiritual  act  which  tends  to  develop  a 
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spiritual  grace,  adds  to  one’s  truer  possessions. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  choice  posses¬ 
sions.  Faith  is  the  chiefest  possession,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  one  partaker  of  Christ.  In  the 
exercise  of  faith  one  may  add  every  virtue  and 
overcome  the  world.  Faith  inherits  all  the 
promises.  Love  is  riches  indeed,  for  it  makes 
one  the  possessor  of  the  divine  character. 
With  these  one  possesses  Ood  as  his  God  and 
Father  and  Friend  and  Saviour  and  Sanctifier. 

And  one  may  have  no  earthly  possessions! 
be  as  poor  and  needy  as  Lazarus,  who  begged 
at  the  gate  of  Dives,  and  yet  be  rich  toward 
Ood.  When  one  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  and  it  is  within  him,  he  has  the  promise 
of  the  addition  of  all  other  things.  He  who  so 
cared  for  the  human  spirit  as  to  give  His  Son  to 
die  for  its  salvation,  will  much  more  care  for 
the  body  and  the  life  in  the  body  and  in  the 
world.  “All  things  are  yours,  for  ve  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God’s.” 


Cl)il5rcu  at  i^omc. 

TWO  MOTHERS. 

The  night  came  darkly  down. 

The  birde'  mother  said : 

Peep !  peep ! 

You  ooght  to  be  asleop. 

Tis  time  my  little  ones  were  safe  in  bed." 

So  sheltered  bv  her  wing  in  downy  nest. 

The  weary  little  birdlings  took  their  rest. 

The  night  came  darkly  down. 

The  baby’s  mother  said : 

“  Bye  low, 

Yoa  mustn't  frolic  so. 

You  should  have  been  asleep  an  hour  ago." 

And  nestling  closer  to  its  mother  breast. 

The  merry  prattler  sank  to  quiet  rest. 

Then  in  the  cradle  soft 

'Twas  laid  with  tenderest  care. 

“  Good  night ! 

Sieep  tili  the  morning  light,” 

Whispered  the  mother  as  she  breathed  a  prayer. 
Night  settled  dowu.  the  gates  of  day  were  barred. 
And  loving  angels  were  on  guard. 

—From  Under  the  Nursery  Lamp. 

WHAT  ANNIE  LE4BNED. 

Little  Annie  could  not  understand  why  her 
mamma  and  Aunt  Jennie  and  little  Robbie 
should  all  be  so  unhappy  because  she  had  been 
naughty.  She  had  not  learned  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  suffer  for  our  misdoing,  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  very  sad  thought  that  when  we 
do  wrong  our  dear  friends,  who  have  been 
entirely  innocent,  are  made  verj'  unhappy. 
Annie’s  mamma  told  her  little  girl  that  she 
must  pick  up  her  dolly’s  clothes,  which  she 
had  thrown  about  the  room,  and  put  them 
carefully  away  in  the  little  steamer  trunk  that 
Aunt  Jennie  gave  her.  Annie  had  taken  her 
pretty  dishes  out  of  the  little  sideboard,  and 
she  and  her  little  brother  had  been  playing  tea 
party.  These  her  mamma  told  her  to  wash 
and  put  away  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
playing  with  them.  Then  Annie’s  mamma 
went  to  see  a  poor  sick  woman,  and  she  said 
she  should  stay  a  couple  of  hours,  and  do  what 
she  could  to  help,  so  the  sick  woman’s  daughter 
could  lie  down  and  rest. 

After  Annie's  mamma  went  away,  the  chil¬ 
dren  played  very  pleasantly  together  for  a 
while,  and  then  they  got  tired,  and  as  it  was 
beginning  to  get  dark.  Aunt  Jennie  told  Annie 
it  was  time  to  pick  up  her  playthings,  and  put 
them  away,  as  her  mamma  had  told  her  to  do. 
But  you  know  it  is  much  easier  for  children  to 
get  things  around  than  it  is  for  them  to  put 
them  away  after  they  are  through  playing 
with  them.  Annie  did  not  feel  like  picking 
up  the  things  just  yet,  she  said,  and  she  wait¬ 
ed  so  long  that  Aunt  Jennie  spoke  to  her 
again.  But  Annie  evidently  did  not  feel  any 
more  like  obeying  her  mother  when  Aunt 
Jennie  spoke  to  her  the  second  time  than  she 
did  when  she  was  first  reminded  cf  her  moth¬ 
er's  command. 


It  was  growing  later,  and  Aunt  Jennie  knew 
Annie’s  mamma  would  soon  be  home ;  that  she 
would  be  very  tired,  and  that  it  would  make 
her  feel  so  sorry  to  see  all  those  playthings 
around,  and  the  room  in  such  disorder,  and 
she  told  Annie  her  thoughts.  But  Annie  had 
a  fault  that  made  her  and  her  mamma  a  great 
deal  of  trouble :  she  was  obstinate ;  by  that  I 
mean  that  if  she  made  up  her  mind,  she  would 
not  do  anything ;  it  was  very  hard  for  anyone 
to  get  her  to  do  it.  It  was  very  plain  to  be 
seen  that  Annie  had  one  of  what  Aunt  Jennie 
called,  “those  horrid,  obstinate  fits”;  she  sat 
down  in  her  little  rocking-chair,  and  would 
not  stir.  Aunt  Jennie  would  far  rather  have 
picked  up  the  playthings  herself,  and  had  the 
room  in  order  when  Annie’s  mamma  came 
home,  but  she  knew  Annie’s  mamma  would 
not  like  that  at  all;  she  would  wish  to  have 
her  little  girl  do  as  she  had  bidden  her. 

The  dear  little  brother  felt  sorry  to  have 
mamma  come  home  and  find  the  playthings  all 
about,  and  so  in  the  kindness  of  his  little 
heart  he  took  up  Annie’s  pretty  china  teapot, 
and  was  carrying  it  over  to  the  sideboard, 
when  his  foot  caught  in  a  string  that  Annie 
had  tied  across  the  rounds  of  some  chairs  for 
a  clothes  line.  He  fell  and  broke  the  spout 
right  off  from  the  teapot.  Then  Annie  was 
very  angry,  and  called  the  dear  little  brother 
some  unkind  names,  and  while  he  was  crying 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  mamma  came  in. 
Yo’U  should  have  seen  that  dear  mamma’s 
face.  It  had  such  a  sorrowful  look  on  it  that 
it  would  have  made  you  cry.  She  wa?  very 
tired,  too,  and  seeing  the  room  in  such  disor¬ 
der,  it  quite  upset  her.  When  she  told  Annie 
to  pick  the  dolly’s  clothes  right  up  and  put 
them  away  in  the  trunk,  Annie  said  she 
wished  Aunt  Jennie  had  never  given  her  the 
trunk;  and  it  was  such  a  pretty,  cunning  little 
trunk,  too,  and  she  had  been  so  delighted  with 
it  when  it  was  given  her. 

Before  Annie  had  picked  up  the  playthings, 
her  mamma  had  a  dreadful  headache,  just 
because  her  little  girl  was  so  unwilling  to  do 
as  she  wished  her  to.  Aunt  Jennie’s  heart 
was  hurt  because  Annie  bad  spoken  so  about 
the  little  trunk  she  bad  walked  so  far  and 
hunted  through  so  many  shops  to  get.  Rob¬ 
bie  had  sobbed  himself  to  sleep,  because  of  the 
broken  tea-pot.  It  was  a  disturbed  home,  in¬ 
deed.  Nobody  enjoyed  the  nice  supper,  for 
when  papa  came  home,  be  saw  there  was  some 
trouble,  for  Annie  did  not  run  and  meet  him 
with  a  kiss,  as  usual,  and  Robbie  did  not 
come,  for  he  had  cried  himself  to  sleep  with¬ 
out  his  supper. 

Although  Annie  bad  this  serious  fault,  she 
was  always  willing  to  acknowledge  it  after  the 
good  spirit  came  back  in  her  heart.  That 
night  when  she  went  to  her  room,  and  was 
ready  to  say  her  prayers,  she  called  her  mother 
and  told  her  she  was  sorry  she  had  been  so 
naughty,  and  her  dear  mamma  told  her  bow 
everybody  had  been  made  unhappy  in  the 
bouse  because  of  her  disobedience.  Then 
Annie  wanted  them  all  to  forgive  her  and  give 
her  a  forgiveness  kiss.  Of  course  every  one 
was  glad  to  do  this.  After  she  had  asked 
Jesus  to  forgive  her,  her  mamma  sat  by  her 
and  told  her  bow  bard  it  is  that  other  people 
we  love  so  very  much  have  to  suffer  for  the 
wrong  things  we  do,  and  Annie  said,  “I  never 
thought  of  that  before.  I  will  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  hereafter.”  S.  T.  P. 


The  finest  toy  of  Japan  is  carried  about  the 
streets  by  a  man  or  woman,  for  any  child  to 
play  with  who  is  the  owner  of  a  hundreth 
part  of  a  cent,  or  one  “cash.”  It  is  a  small 
charcoal  stove,  a  copper  griddle,  spoons  and 
cups;  and  above  all,  ready-made  batter  and 
sauce.  The  happy  child  who  hires  this  out¬ 
fit,  can  sit  down  on  the  fioor  and  cook  and 
eat  “griddle  cakes”  to  its  heart’s  content. 
Could  anything  be  nicer? 


MBS.  HATHAWAY’S  LEAFLET. 

By  Faye  Huntington. 

It  was  half  past  five  of  a  summer  afternoon. 
In  the  kitchen  of  the  Hathaway  homestead, 
Sarah,  the  faithful  and  well- trained  maid,  was 
sprinkling  sugar  over  the  luscious  red  raspber¬ 
ries  which  she  had  just  brought  in  from  the 
berry  patch  back  of  the  orchard,  putting  them 
carefully  into  the  most  delicate  china  berry 
dish.  This  done,  she  took  down  the  salad 
bowl,  saying  to  herself : 

“Mrs.  Hathaway  says  Mr.  Dudley  likes  my 
egg  salad.  My,  how  that  woman  does  set 
store  by  that  boy !  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
him.  Well,  be  is  a  likely  young  fellow,  and 
does  credit  to  her  bringing  up !” 

While  the  mixing  and  the  soliloquizing  went 
on  together  in  the  cheery  kitchen,  Mrs.  Hatha¬ 
way,  in  her  quaintly  furnished  sitting  room, 
was  plunged  into  profound  thought.  Perhaps 
it  will  make  you  feel  better  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Hathaway  if  I  tell  you  that  she  was  a 
childless  widow,  who  had  for  many  years  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  of  her  small  farm  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  The  old-fashioned 
house  was  within  easy  walking  distance  from 
the  church  and  postoffice.  Her  man  Robert 
and  her  maid  Sarah  were  faithful  to  her  in¬ 
terests,  as  she  was  to  theirs,  and  the  passing 
years  brought  few  changes  in  her  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  She  was  a  sensible,  well-informed  wom¬ 
an,  though  not  a  literary  person  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  sense  of  the  term.  The  Bible,  the  mission¬ 
ary  magazines,  and  the  Church  paper  of  her 
own  denomination,  with  a  daily  paper,  made 
up  the  bulk  of  her  reading.  She  al  ways  had 
some  bit  of  knitting  at  hand,  but  this  after¬ 
noon  her  work  was  dropped  while  she  carried 
on  a  somewhat  excited  train  of  thought,  to 
which  she  now  and  then  gave  voice,  and 
which  ran  about  in  this  wise : 

“That  sort  of  talk  wearies  me!  The  idea  of 
a  woman  saying  she  does  not  believe  in  Foreign 
Missions,  when  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  fol¬ 
lower  she  professes  to  be,  went  out  from  His 
Father's  house  on  a  foreign  mission ;  for  if  we 
are  not  foreigners  so  far  as  our  relation  to 
heaven  is  concerned,  I’d  like  to  have  Mrs. 
Johnson  name  us!  Then  if  those  early  dis¬ 
ciples  had  not  believed  in  Foreign  Missions, 
where  should  we  of  this  land  have  stood  as 
regards  a  knowledge  of  this  same  Jesus?  It 
strikes  me  that  about  all  there  is  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  this  world  grew  out  of  Foreign  Mis 
sions.  Then  Mrs.  Johnson  says,  ‘We  have 
heathen  enough  right  at  our  own  door,  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  those  in  other  lands,  and  that 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  send  our  money 
and  our  ministers  abroad  w’hen  the  work  is 
done  here  at  home.  ’  I  just  wonder  if  she  sup¬ 
poses  that  all  the  people  in  his  own  country 
had  heeded  the  message  before  the  Lord  sent 
Jonah  to  warn  the  Ninevites ;  or  if  all  the 
dwellers  in  Antioch  were  Christians  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  said,  ‘Separate  Me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them.  ’  I  wonder  who  gave  Mrs.  Johnson 
authority  to  draw  the  line  of  missionary  effort 
at  the  borders  of  our  own  land.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  heathen  at  home  would, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  obedi¬ 
ence,  be  converted  faster  if  we  were  more 
faithful  to  the  command  to  ‘Preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature.  ’  When  we  take  matters 
into  our  hands,  and  say  we  will  do  what  seems 
to  us  expedient,  though  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  command  of  God,  we  may  not  look 
for  the  gracious  acceptance  of  our  work.  It 
appears  to  me  like  this:  nation  influences 
nation,  and  as  the  world  grows  smaller,  na¬ 
tions  become  nearer  neighbors,  so  the  heathen¬ 
ism  of  one  must  affect  the  other,  and  unless 
like  the  ancients,  we  build  a  wall  about  our 
own  proud  and  fair  land,  we  may  awaken  to 
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find  the  heathen  to  whom  we  refuse  to  carry 
the  light,  coming  in  to  make  our  light  dark¬ 
ness,  and  really,  I  am  not  sure  but  this  is  just 
what  is  happening  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  delayed  too  long  already  in  sending  the 
truth  abroad. 

“Mrs.  Johnson  says,  too,  that  ‘The  mission¬ 
aries  live  in  luxury’ ;  she  knows,  because  her 
nephew  has  been  all  over  the  world  and  has 
visited  missionary  stations  and  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  missionaries.  Of  course  that 
young  man  knows  all  about  it  I  I  just  suppose 
the  missionaries  did  not  parade  their  self- 
sacrifices  and  their  privations  before  him,  but 
made  him  an  honored  guest,  setting  before 
him  dainties  which  they  kept  for  rare  occasions, 
some  of  which  may  very  likely  have  gone  out 
to  them  in  boxes  from  home !  In  return  for 
their  hospitality  he  takes  the  opportunity  to 
prejudice  folks  against  them,  and  so  deprives 
them  of  sympathy  and  support.  I  wonder  if 
he  considers  ‘one  building  for  dwelling,  hos¬ 
pital,  and  school’  a  remarkable  degree  of  lux¬ 
ury  in  the  way  of  a  home  I  Of  course  at  some 
of  the  stations  the  accommodations  are  bet¬ 
ter  ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  if  they  were  not ;  but  after  all,  indul¬ 
gence  in  luxury  which  can  be  secured  from  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  our  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  cannot  be  very  sinful  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  very  observing 
nephew  what  right  we  have  to  demand  that 
these  men  and  women  shall  deny  themselves 
the  comforts  of  life.  Is  it  not  sacrifice  enough 
that  they  leave  home  and  take  up  life  amidst 
uncivilized  surroundings,  in  fever-infected  re¬ 
gions,  with  savages  or  barbarians,  or,  at  best, 
the  unenlightened  for  neighbors?  What  right 
have  we  to  dictate  how  they  shall  expend 
their  salaries?  If  they  know  how  to  get  lux¬ 
ury  out  of  the  small  sums  they  receive,  shall 
we  criticize? 

“She  says,  too,  that  ‘Foreign  Missions  do  not 
pay’ ;  that  we  have  been  sending  out  mission¬ 
aries  for  a  long  time,  years  and  years,  and  the 
heathen  are  not  converted  yet!  Mrs.  Johnson 
will  do  well  to  get  the  statistics  of  the  Ameri- 
^can  Board  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  and 
read  up  a  little,  and  she  will  discover  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  since  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  was  organized,  just  a  lifetime  ago. 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  mother  was  born  in  the  same 
year,  I  know,  for  didn’t  we  go  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  her  eightieth  birthday  only  last  fall? 
If  that  first  woman  missionary  who  went  out 
from  this  country,  and  who  died  before  she 
reached  her  destination,  had  lived,  she 
wouldn’t  be  quite  a  hundred  years  old  yet; 
and  how  the  work  has  spread !  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  there  was  not  a  Christian  in 
all  Japan,  and  now  there  are  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  in  that  empire.  If  Mrs.  Johnson 
would  only  inform  herself  as  to  the  facts,  she 
would  see  that  Foreign  Missions  do  pav.  She 
would  learn,  too,  if  she  would  only  place  her¬ 
self  in  a  position  for  the  experience,  that  the 
work  pays  in  another  way.  Effort  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  increases  faith,  pro¬ 
motes  growth  in  the  individual  soul,  and  gives 
vigor  to  the  churches.  The  Lord  pays  royal 
dividends,  if  only  we  will  put  our  money,  our 
interest,  and  our  prayers  into  the  work  He  has 
commissioned  us  to  perform.” 

A  cheery  voice  broke  in  upon  her  reverie : 
“Well,  Aunt  Mary,  what  can  be  the  subject  of 
your  meditations  1  By  the  look  on  your  face 
you  must  have  weighty  matters  on  your 
mind !” 

“So  I  have.  And  I  was  just  wishing  that  I 
had  the  knack  of  getting  my  ideas  upon  paper. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  things  to  a  certain 
class  of  people.”  Then,  as  though  she  had 
hit  upon  a  way  out  of  her  difficulty,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Suppose  you  write  them  out  for  me  I” 

“That’s  the  idea!”  returned  the  young  man. 


for  it  was  a  bright  young  fellow  who  had  in¬ 
terrupted  her ;  and  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
tablet  and  pencil,  saying,  “Go  ahead  1” 
Without  hesitation  Mrs.  Hathaway  went  over 
the  line  of  thought,  which  I  have  already 
given  you,  saying,  “I’ll  just  give  you  the  ideas 
that  are  running  through  my  mind  to-day. 
“You  see,”  she  went  on  in  explanation,  “I’ve 
been  to  missionary  meeting  this  afternoon, 
and  it  was  such  a  lifeless  meeting ;  and  as  for 
enthusiasm,  the  word  might  as  well  be  dropped 
out  of  the  dictionary.  I  felt  worse  about  it 
because  Mrs  Burton  Johnson  was  there.  She 
never  comes  to  the  meetings,  but  it  appeared 
that  she  and  Mrs.  Jones  came  in  to  town  to¬ 
gether— you  know  they  both  live  a  mile  out — 
and  as  Mrs.  Jones  had  a  leafiet  to  read  at  the 
meeting,  Mrs.  Johnson  came  in  to  wait  for 
her.  That  leafiet  wasn’t  half  read,  and  a 
stupider  meeting  we  never  had.  However,  as 
I  am  the  Secretary,  I  asked  Mrs.  Johnson  to 
join  the  society,  though  she  has  been  asked  a 
dozen  times  already,  and  a  Christian  woman 
need  not  wait  to  be  asked  once.  But  she  said 
she  didn’t  believe  in  Foreign  Missions,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things,  excuses,  you  understand, 
and  since  I  got  homo  I  have  been  answering 
these  in  my  own  mind,  and  these  answers  are 
what  I  want  written  down  in  good  shape,  and 
I  thought  maybe  if  it  were  got  up  all  right, 
the  Board  would  print  the  leafiet.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  woid  put  in  about  reading  the 
missionary  magazines.  It  seems  very  strange 
to  hear  a  Christian  woman  say,  ‘I  am  not  at 
all  interested  in  missions ;  I  want  the  heathen 
converted,  but  I  can’t  get  up  any  interest  in 
the  subject.  I  never  go  to  the  missionary 
meetings,  and  I  never  read  the  missionary 
magazines,  though  we  have  them  all  at  our 
house.  ’  In  my  opinion  there  lies  the  solution 
of  the  mystery,  the  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  Christian  women ;  they 
do  not  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  be 
interested ;  they  do  not  help,  because  they  do 
not  realize  the  need,  and  they  do  not  realize 
it,  because  they  have  not  lifted  their  eyes  to 
look.  I  would  like  to  urge  them  not  to  keep 
their  eyes  so  constantly  earthward,  looking 
after  interests  of  their  own,  that  they 
fail  to  see  the  work  waiting  for  their  hand. 
Will  it  be  an  excuse  which  they  will  dare  to 
offer  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  they  did  not 
know  of  the  work?  I  wonder  if  my  sisters  in 
Christ  will  dare  to  say  to  the  Master,  ‘  Yes,  I 
knew  you  enjoined  upon  me  to  tell  the  story 
of  your  love  to  my  sisters  sitting  in  darkness, 
and  I  really  wanted  them  to  know  about  it, 
but  some  way  missionary  meetings  were  dull, 
and  missionary  literature  seemed  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and  I  failed  to  get  up  any  zeal  or  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  the  details  of  the  work?’  ” 

As  Dudley  Gray  wrote  down  his  aunt’s 
somewhat  disconnected  dictation,  he  was 
struck  with  the  thought  that  she  was  answer- 
,ng  the  very  excuses  he  had  been  accustomed 
fO  make  for  himself,  and  for  a  moment  he 
wondered  if  she  were  not  aiming  all  this  at 
him,  but  he  dismissed  the  thought,  for  well  he 
knew  that  Aunt  Mary  Hathaway  was  too 
straightforward  to  take  a  round-about  way  of 
reaching  and  rebuking  the  boy  she  had  petted 
and  criticized  from  childhood  ;  so  he  went  on 
following  her  thoughts  and  writing  them  down 
almost  literally  in  her  own  words,  for  some 
how  the  young  man  felt  that  they  were  given 
her,  and  that  he  might  not  meddle  with  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  dictation  Mrs. 
Hathaway  said:  “And  anyway,  however  in¬ 
different  one  may  be,  the  very  fact  of  being  a 
Christian  ought  to  give  one  an  interest  in  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  If  we  lay  down  our  commis¬ 
sion,  what  claim  have  we  to  its  privileges  and 
honors?  If  we  will  not  do  a  Christian’s  duty, 
can  we  look  for  a  Christian’s  reward?  There, 
I’m  done!  These  are  only  a  few  thoughts,  but 


they  will  spread  out  and  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground  if  one  wants  it  covered,  but  the  pity 
is  they  mostly  don’t !” 

Sarah  came  in  to  set  the  table,  for  Mrs. 
Hathaway’s  sitting-room  was  also  her  tea¬ 
room.  This  interrupted  the  conversation, 
which  had  been  a  one-sided  affair  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Dudley  walked  up  and  down  the 
piazza,  conscious  that  writing  out  his  aunt’s 
ideas,  which  he  had  undertaken  in  the  spirit 
of  fun,  had  unsettled  for  him  a  question  which 
he  had  supposed  was  quite  decided. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  had  resumed  her  knitting, 
and  her  usual  calm  and  peaceful  expression. 
Now  and  then  as  the  young  man  passed  the 
door,  she  looked  up,  and  thought  what  a  fine, 
manly  felow  he  was !  If  only  God  bad  want¬ 
ed  him  to  be  a  minister,  how  happy  she  would 
have  been.  She  was  sure  she  could  never  be 
quite  satisfied  to  have  him  a  lawyer,  not  but 
that  lawyers  were  useful  members  of  society, 
but  her  boy,  that  she  bad  cared  for  since  bis 
parents  died,  when  he  was  a  little  fellow,  she 
had  hoped  he  would  choose  differently;  no, 
not  just  that,  she  bad  hoped  that  he  would 
be  chosen  for  a  different  work.  He  had  just 
graduated  from  college,  and  would,  she  sup¬ 
posed,  enter  a  law  school  in  the  early  autumn. 
She  did  not  know  that  a  confiict  bad  been  for 
months  going  on  in  the  young  man’s  soul ; 
that  be  bad  been  struggling  to  put  away  from 
him  the  thought  of  a  foreign  field  of  work, 
meaning  to  substitute  another  course  of  study 
for  that  which  would  fit  him  for  the  foreign 
work,  to  which  bis  thoughts  constantly  turned. 
He  had  been  making  excuses,  and  now  one  or 
two  of  his  aunt's  simple  sentences  bad  shown 
him  bow  fiimsy  were  bis  excuses.  Another 
thing  Mrs.  Hathaway  did  not  know ;  when  she 
sighed  over  the  non  fulfillment  of  her  heart’s 
desire  for  this  boy  of  her  love,  she  did  not 
know  that  right  in  the  way  as  a  hindrance 
stood  Mrs.  Johnson’s  bright  young  daughter! 

As  the  days  passed  Mrs.  Hathaway  saw  that 
Dudley  was  thoughtful,  and  often  preoccu¬ 
pied.  She  made  no  comments,  except  to  her¬ 
self,  but  now  and  then  her  lips  framed  the 
prayer,  “Oh,  Lord,  do  not  let  him  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  choosing  his  life-work.  ” 

I  do  not  think  it  was  a  very  great  surprise  to 
her  when  he  announced  a  change  in  his  plans, 
saying  that  he  had  decided  to  study  theology 
instead  of  law. 

Two  summers  later,  while  Dudley  Gray  was 
spending  a  part  of  bis  vacation  at  the  Hatha¬ 
way  homestead,  he  said  suddenly  one  day : 
“Aunt  Mary,  did  you  ever  publish  that  leafiet? 
I  mean  the  one  we  wrote !” 

“No,"  she  replied,  laughing  a  little.  “I 
found  out  that  my  ideas  were  not  exactly  new, 
and  that  about  the  same  thing  bad  been 
printed  before,  though  may  be  not  said  quite 
so  bluntly  as  I  say  things.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  did  do  with  it.  I  read  it  at  a  mission¬ 
ary  meeting,  and  Lillian  Johnson  was  there, 
though  I  never  could  make  out  what  brought 
her  to  a  missionary  meeting.  She  thanked  me 
ever  so  sweetly,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  have 
heard  it,  for  it  made  some  things  look  very 
differently  to  her.  That  was  just  before  the 
family  left  to  go  to  California.  I  hear  that 
they  have  been  travelling  about  a  great  deal, 
and  I  suppose  she  is  all  taken  up  with  the 
world  and  has  forgotten  that  she  ever  heard 
anything  about  Foreign  Missions.  But  she 
was  very  lovely  about  it  that  day. " 

There  was  a  deeper  tinge  of  red  than  usual 
in  Dudley’s  cheeks,  and  a  peculiar  expression 
stole  over  his  face,  which  Mrs.  Hathaway 
could  not  interpret  until  it  was  explained  by 
a  somewhat  startling  announcement. 

“Well,  auntie,”  said  the  young  man,  stop¬ 
ping  in  bis  walk  up  and  down  the  room  and 
leaning  over  her  chair,  “you  ought  to  be  sat 
isfied  with  your  work.  I  think  your  unpub- 
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lished  leaflet  has  accomplished  its  mission, 
for  it  has  made  two  foreign  missionaries !  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  have  decided  to  go 
out  to  India  next  year,  and  Lillian  Johnson 
has  promised  to  go  with  me.  ” 

Mrs.  Hathaway  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
her  nephew  with  shining  eyes  as  she  took  in 
the  meaning  of  this  which  he  had  spoken,  and 
she  exclaimed.  “To  India!  Oh,  my  boy!  God 
be  praised  1  But  Lillian  Johnson’  mother  does 
not  believe  in  Foreign  Missions  !” 

“Yes,  she  does,  now!  She,  too,  was  reached 
by  your  leaflet,  though  in  a  round-about  way. 
The  prospect  of  having  a  daughter  in  the  field 
has  wound  her  up  to  a  pitch  of  interest  that 
would  astonish  you.  They  are  coming  home 
soon,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  your  own 
lukewarmness  as  compared  with  her  zeal !” 

“Well,  well!  Dudley  Gray  and  Lillian  John¬ 
son  going  out  to  India  as  foreign  missonaries ! 
Well,  well !” 

THE  SHORTEB  CATECHISM  WITH  PROOFS 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of 
1888  to  revise  the  Proof  Texts  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  and  Catechism,  have  finished 
their  work,  and  given  to  the  Church,  by  order 
of  the  Assembly  of  1893,  a  specimen  in  “The 
Shorter  Catechism,  with  Proofs,’’  which  is  be 
fore  us.  Introductory  is  a  statement  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  committee  in  prosecuting 
its  work.  They  rejected  redundant  texts  and 
those  where  the  proof  was  defective  in  itself, 
or  because  of  a  rejected  or  disputed  reading  in 
the  original,  or  because  the  sense  is  much  de¬ 
bated.  We  turned  at  once  to  see  if  under 
question  second  2  Timothy  iii.  16  and  17  had 
been  retained,  and  to  our  surprise,  found  it. 
The  Revision  ought  to  settle  the  point,  whether 
that  is  a  much  disputed  or  rejected  reading. 
It  is  a  good  proof  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in 
King  James’s  Version  it  is  made  to  prove  too 
much  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  using  a 
doubtful  passage.  Hebrew  i.  1  and  2  would 
be  a  good  proof  here. 

This  brings  up  the  question  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  the 
Confession  and  Catechism  with  proofs  in  the 
old  version,  when  we  have  a  new  version  that 
is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  revision  by 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  England  and 
America.  The  Revision  is  now  used  as  the 
best  authority  in  some  of  our  seminaries,  if  not 
in  all.  In  Auburn  it  is  exclusively  in  the  class 
room.  Careful  Bible  students  are  using  it  more 
and  more  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
it  will  supercede  the  King  James.  The  work, 
as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  well  done. 

Since  criticism  is  invited,  we  note  a  few 
points.  The  proof  of  Questtkrn  i.  6  is  hardly 
satisfactory ;  Psalm  xvi.  11  is  stronger.  That 
of  Question  5,  Jeremiah  x.  10,  would  better 
stop  in  the  middle,  where  that  part  pertaining 
to  the  question  ends.  If  these  are  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  it  is  desirable  that  they  be 
as  short  as  possible.  Under  Question  16,  Acts 
xvii.  26  is  better  in  the  Revision.  Under  Ques¬ 
tion  19,  for  Romans  vi.  23,  2  Thessalonians  i. 
9,  or  Matthew  x.  46,  would  be  better.  Under 
Question  31  a,  John  xvi.  8  would  be  a  good 
addition,  or  substitute.  Under  Question  14 
there  is  need  of  a  proof  to  show  what  is 
meant  by  sin,  as  in  Psalm  li.  5  and  Ephesians 
ii.  3  and  Romans  v.  12.  Question  86  too  has  a 
stronger  proof  in  Acts  iv.  12.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  some  of  these  texts  are  used 
elsewhere,  and  we  have  overlooked  them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  a 
great  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Catechism  in 
the  Sunday  -  schools  and  families  of  the 
Church.  We  tried  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
copies  sold  yearly  by  our  Board,  but  failed. 
We  believe  the  figures  would  astonish  us.  The 
lesson  leaves  contain  a  question  weekly  which 
s  learned  in  many  of  our  Sunday-schools. 


This  Catechism  was  formulated  by  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  after  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Larger  Catechism  were  completed,  and  is 
the  cream  of  both.  It  was  made  in  an  age  of 
catechisms,  and  Palmer  and  Rogers  and  Ball  and 
Newcomer,  who  were  on  the  committee,  had 
each  issued  a  catechism  of  his  own.  Ussher’s 
was  also  before  them,  and  many  others. 

The  first  question  which  President  Mark 
Hopkins  made  the  basis  of  his  “Law  of  Love,” 
was  taken  from  Calvin’s  Catechism.  The  sec¬ 
ond  question  was  taken  from  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  was  the  Assembly’s  condensed 
statement  of  its  teaching.  We  have  wondered 
what  the  majority  of  the  last  Assembly  would 
have  done  with  this  answer  as  a  definition  of 
inspiration:  “The  Word  of  God,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how 
we  shall  glorify  and  enjoy  Him.”  Was  this 
meant  to  interpret  also  the  ordination  vow : 

“  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  God  and 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice?” 

The  writer  has  a  great  affection  for  this  old 
Catechism.  He  learned  it  when  a  boy,  trith 
proofs,  and  these  abide  in  his  memory  and  are 
useful  daily.  He  also  sat  at  the  feet  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Mark  Hopkins,  that  matchless  teacher, 
and  found  the  Saturday  morning’s  catechism 
class  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  of  all 
his  instruction. 

It  is  well  that  our  Board  of  Education  re 
quires  of  its  candidates  that  they  learn  the 
Catechism.  This  is  all  one  needs  to  pass  a 
good  examination  in  theology.  A  candidate 
for  ordination,  passing  his  examination  before 
a  congregation  which  knew  the  Catechism, 
was  much  discredited  because  he  could  not 
answer  questions  which  they  could  readily 
have  answered. 

It  is  often  objected  to  it  that  it  is  too  con¬ 
densed  and  hard  for  children,  and  that  they 
cannot  understand  it.  Its  object  was  “to 
frame  the  answers,  not  according  to  the  model 
of  the  knowledge  the  child  hath,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  a  child  ought  to  have.  ”  We  have 
taught  it  with  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  to  a 
Junior  Endeavor  Society  with  profit;  and 
since  two  children  of  three  years  of  age  went 
home  from  Sunday-school,  where  they  had 
learned  the  first  question  in  the  Catechism  for 
Young  Children,  the  abbreviated  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism,  “Who  made  you”?  “God,”  and  asked 
their  parents,  “  Who  made  God?”  we  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  children  could  be  instructed  upon 
the  deepest  questions.  The  same  objection 
would  hold  against  teaching  the  Scriptures. 

Richard  Baxter  said :  “This  is  the  best  Cate¬ 
chism  which  I  ever  saw.”  Dr.  Schaff  ranks  it 
as  fully  equal  to  Luther’s  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechisms  in  ability  and  influence,  and  far 
surpassing  them  in  clearness  and  careful 
wording,  or  brevity,  terseness,  and  accuracy 
of  definition,  and  better  adapted  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  and  Anglo-American  mind.  Carlyle  said : 
“The  older  I  grow — and  I  now  stand  on  the 
brink  of  eternity — the  more  comes  back  to  me 
the  first  sentence  in  the  Catechism,  which  I 
learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and 
]  deeper  its  meaning  becomes,"  What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man?  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
forever.”  Wheeler. 

The  following  declaration  was  signed  by 
2,000  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  Kingdom:  “That  the  most  perfect 
health  is  compatible  with  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  beverages,  whether  in  the 
form  of  ardent  spirits,  or  as  wine,  beer,  ale, 
porter,  cider,  etc.  That  persons  accustomed 
to  such  drinks  may,  with  perfect  safety,  dis¬ 
continue  them  entirely,  e.ther  at  once  or  grad¬ 
ually,  after  a  short  time.  The  total  and  uni¬ 
versal  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages  of  all  sorts,  would  great¬ 
ly  continue  to  the  health,  the  prosperity,  the 
morality  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.* 


WHAT  THE  COMMUNION  IS. 

From  The  FirMt  Communiuii.  By  l)r.  H.  M.  Booth. 

“The  Communion  is  the  memoiial  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not.  as  we  are  often 
told,  of  his  sacrifice  and  death  alone.  He  did 
not  say  to  his  disciples.  This  do  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  my  death,’  but,  ‘This  do  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  me’ ;  and  thus  he  desired  them  to 
remember  his  birth  and  example  and  teach¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  his  cross,  and  to  think  of  him 
as  he  is  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
We  lose  much  of  the  significance  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  we  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  joyous¬ 
ness,  when  we  concentrate  our  attention  always 
upon  the  crucifixion.  The  crucifixion  is  im¬ 
portant,  absolutely  important ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
is  far  more  to  us  than  a  crucified  Saviour,  a 
bleeding  sacrifice,  ‘Christ  himself  in  his  di¬ 
vine  fulness,’  it  has  been  said,  ‘and  not  any 
part  of  his  person  or  of  his  history,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  substance  of  the  sacrament.  ’ 

‘  We  do  not  mourn  a  Saviour  dead. 

But  hail  him,  living,  in  the  skies!  ’ 

“The  Communion  is  designed  to  keep  us  in 
close  and  holy  sympathy  with  the  risen  Lord, 
who  died  for  us.  It  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  ‘upper  room’  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  ’  Who¬ 
ever  follows  its  leadership  will  be  conducted 
to  that  place  and  time,  and  not  beyond.  Just 
as  our  national  observance  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  is  a  memorial  of  facts  which  date  from 
July  4,  1776,  and  from  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  so  the  Communion  leads  us  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  confirms  our  faith  that  he 
was  once  here  among  men.  It  is  not  ditlicult 
to  see  that  such  a  connection  with  the  past  is 
essential  to  a  religion  whose  disciples  are  to 
be  found  on  every  continent  and  in  every  cen¬ 
tury. 

“The  Communion,  however,”  continued  Dr. 
Angus,  “is  more  to  us  than  a  memorial  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  word  itself  suggests 
a  purpose,  which  is  very  precious.  For  the 
word  ‘Communion’  means  felloicship.  ‘The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ?  For  we,  being  many,  are 
one  bread  and  one  body ;  for  we  are  all  par¬ 
takers  of  that  one  bread.’  With  whom,  then, 
do  we  have  fellowship?  Why,  of  course,  with 
our  divine  Lord  and  his  disciples.  As  the 
God-man,  our  Redeemer,  he  can  be  with  us# 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  This 
presence  is  the  Christian’s  hope  and  joy,  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  told  the  Galatians  when  he 
wrote:  ‘I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh, 

I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  ’  The 
promise  that  ‘where two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them,’  has  often  been  fulfilled  at  the  Com¬ 
munion.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  been  known,  as  he  was  at 
Emmaus.  With  him  we  commune.  There  is 
an  interchange  of  thought  and  sympathy  and 
love  He  is  consciously  near.  ‘Our  fellowship 
is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  son,  Jesus 
Christ.’  The  ‘life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.’ 
‘Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.’ 

“But  if  there  is  fellowship  with  the  Lord 
Jesus,  there  is  also  fellowship  with  Christians 
— with  Christians  who  are  close  beside  us  at 
the  same  table,  and  with  Christians  who  are 
in  distant  lands,  and  with  Christians,  too,  who 
are  in  heaven.  Our  fellowship  is  ‘the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,’  which  ‘consists  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  elect,  that  have  been,  are,  or 
shall  be  gathered  into  one  under  Christ,  the 
head  thereof.  ’  This  statement,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  agrees  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
hymn  which  was  written  by  Charles  Wesley, 
a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Methodist  Episco 
pal  Church, — 

‘  One  family— «e  dwell  in  him— 

One  »  hurch.  above,  henexlh. 

Though  now  divided  bv  the  stream. 

The  narrow  stream  of  death.’ 

“The  table  is  the  Lord’s  table,  even  when  it 
is  spread  in  one  of  the  many  households  of  the 
faith  which  bear  a  distinctive  name.  His  dis¬ 
ciples  should  be  made  welcome.  No  restric¬ 
tions.  other  than  those  of  penitence  and  faith, 
should  be  imposed ;  for  he  who  is  communing 
with  our  blessed  Lord  is  good  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  commune  with  his  disciples  at  the 
table  which  commemorates  redemptive  love.” 
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EDWARD  A.  BIDEN. 

The  Evangelist  recently  contained  the  obit¬ 
uary  notice  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  character, 
familiar  in  Brooklyn  church  circles  for  over 
fifty  years  past.  Edward  Augustus  Biden  left 
his  native  England  some  fifty-eight  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States.  He  at  once  educated 
himself  into  sympathy  with  his  new  environ¬ 
ment,  and  while  still  retaining  his  natural 
affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  identify  himself  thoroughly  with 
the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  land  which 
was  to  be  his  future  home. 

Not  long  after  bis  arrival  he  came  over  to 
Brooklyn,  then  a  small  town,  and  located  him¬ 
self  on  the  Heights.  It  was  there  he  soon  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Miss  Cornelia  Thorne, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  Being  of  a  seri - 
ous  turn  of  mind,  be  soon  found  congenial 
associations  in  the  churches  then  existing, 
and  was  not  long  in  seeking  admission  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  on 
confession  of  faith.  This  relation  of  mem- 
bershm  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Clinton  Street 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  under 
the  splendid  ministry  of  Dr.  Ichabod  S.  Spen¬ 
cer,  a  man  in  whose  character  there  was  at 
once  the  commingling  of  the  “Son  of  Con¬ 
solation”  and  the  “Son  of  Thunder.”  Such 
positive  preaching  as  be  there  listened  to  im- 

ftarted  a  quality  of  clear  definition  to  his  be- 
ief,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  life  to  the  very  last,  and  in  the  assurance 
and  serenity  of  which  he  departed  to  see  “the 
King  in  His  beauty.  ”  Subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Spencer,  he  and  his  family  were  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Reformed  Church  on  the 
Heights,  where,  under  the  ministry  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Dr.  Betbune  the  traditions  of  sound  doc¬ 
trine  were  continued  to  him.  In  1878.  having 
removed  his  place  of  residence  nearer,  Prospect 
Park,  he  and  his  family  identified  themselves 
with  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  Dr.  Nelson  had  but  recently  begun  his 
ministry.  He  w’as  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
church  in  those  days,  when  it  was  struggling 
out  of  its  weakness  and  discouragements,  and 
he  was  beautiful  in  his  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  both  church  and  pastor  to  the 
very  last. 

Physically  Mr.  Biden  was  a  man  of  splendid 
presence,  tall  and  massive  of  frame,  a  pair  of 
broad  shoulders,  on  which  was  set  a  head 
whose  intellectuality  and  strength  could  never 
be  questioned.  Though  be  had  reached  the 
full  ripe  age  of  eighty- two  years,  there  was 
never  the  least  indication  of  mental  decline. 
Until  within  half  an  hour  of  bis  death,  his 
intelligence  remained  as  keen,  bis  perceptions 
as  quick,  and  bis  judgment  as  true  as  at  any 
period  of  his  life.  His  strength  of  character 
was  only  equalled  by  his  gentleness,  his  gra¬ 
cious  courtesy.  He  bad  the  fine  intuitions  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  Old  School.  He  was 
always  studying  the  comfort  of  those  about 
him,  and  never  allowed  younger  men  to  outdo 
him  in  the  little  attentions  which  add  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  social  and  domestic  life.  If 
it  be  true  that  “  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,  ” 
one  does  not  wonder  that  more  than  once  he 
had  been  the  congenial  playmate  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Queen  of  England,  when  they  were  noth 
children.  His  family  being  one  of  eminent 
respectability,  had  their  home  close  by  a  noted 
seaside  resort,  to  which  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  each  season, 
bringing  with  her  the  little  Victoria,  still  <^ite 
unconscious  of  her  future  destiny,. but  whose 
subsequent  reign  over  the  English  empire  has 
enriched  the  world’s  civilization  for  over  half 
a  century.  In  those  years  long  since,  this 
beautiful  man,  then  a  beautiful  boy,  was  fit 
companion  even  for  a  prospective  queen._ 

In  recent  years,  erect  of  bearing,  quick  of 
motion,  and  with  hair  and  beard  like  the 
driven  snow,  his  presence  on  the  street  was 
enough  to  arrest  attention.  He  was  a  staunch 
and  royal  friend,  in  whose  keeping  one’s 
reputation  was  ever  safe  and  secure  of  defense. 
He  was  a  most  charming  and  vivacious  com¬ 
panion,  bu*  best  of  all,  he  wm  a  stroi^,  ear¬ 
nest,  devout,  and  spiritually-minded  Christian. 
His  life  among  us  has  been  a  benediction ;  his 
death  has  been  a  triumph.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  beautifully,  and  his  children,  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  survive  him.  While  they 
experience  “the  loss  that  makes  a  loss  in  all 
familiar  things,”  yet  they  also  feel  like  those 
who  linger  in  the  warm,  soft  glow  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  sunset. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

I  8IN!i  OF  THE  TONOUE. 

By  Bev.  Henry  M.  Morey. 

Sins  of  the  tongue  are  not  so  easily  recog- 
I  nized  by  us  as  some  others,  and  yet  may  do 
I  more  mischief.  The  Church  is  not  often  en- 
!  dangered  by  murder  and  dishonesty  and 
i  drunkenness ;  but  the  sins  of  the  tongue  intro- 
!  duce  strife  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church. 

<  The  Bible  puts  its  condemnation  upon  these 
I  sins  in  the  strongest  terms.  A  thoughtful 
I  writer  says:  “Many  so  sin  with  their  tongues 
I  that  in  eternity  they  will  wish  that  they  had 
j  never  been  born,  or  that  they  had  been  born 
dumb.  ” 

What  does  Christ  think  of  the  gossip  which 
comes  from  the  lips  of  his  professed  followers? 
Much  of  this  is  only  the  manifestation  of  a 
friendly  interest  in  our  neighbors,  and  is 
therefore  harmless.  But  if  an  evil  report 
comes  to  us  about  some  brother  or  sister,  what 
shall  we  do  about  it?  Shall  we  believe  it  at 
once?  Shall  we  put  on  our  overcoat  and  go 
about  to  retail  the  unsavory  gossip?  That  is 
not  the  best  way  for  ourselves.  It  leaves  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Besides,  it  contra¬ 
dicts  the  old  law  of  the  Bible :  “Thou  shalt  not 
go  up  and  down  a  tale-bearer  among  my  peo¬ 
ple.  ” 

The  tale-bearer  may  do  wrong  that  he  can 
never  undo.  A  gentleman  was  very  indignant 
because  it  was  reported  that  he  had  said  of 
his  pastor,  whom  he  had  known  in  college, 
that  he  stood  at  the  tail-end  of  his  class 
which  was  false  in  the  first  place,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  very  ungracious  to  say 
even  if  it  had  been  true.  The  reputation  of  a 
minister  should  be  sacredly  guarded  by  his 
church,  and  he  in  turn  should  guard  their 
reputations  as  he  would  that  of  members  of 
his  own  family.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
man  who  should  allow  himself  to  speak  of  his 
wife  as  having  a  temper,  as  giving  him  only 
sour  looks  and  sour  bread?  Everybody  would 
despise  him,  and  say  that  he  got  jdst  what  he 
deserved.  The  reputation  of  ministers  is  their 
capital.  It  may  be  easily  dissipated  by 
thoughtless  or  by  spiteful  tongues.  Churches 
ought  to  be  pioud  of  the  reputation  of  their 
pastors,  which  reflects  honor  on  themselves. 
The  greater  his  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
piety  and  clear  thinking  and  faithfulness  and 
manliness,  the  better  is  it  for  the  church  and 
the  community.  Thoughtless  criticism,  even 
when  deserved,  may  do  irreparable  harm.  But 
molt  criticism  has  not  even  that  excuse ;  it  is 
harsh  and  unjust. 

Many  years  ago  a  Scotchman  going  out  to 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  took  with  him  a  bit  of 
thistle  seed.  He  sowed  it,  and  other  Scotch¬ 
men  from  far  and  near  came  to  look  at  their 
national  emblem  and  to  weep  over  the  dear 
associations,  and  some  begged  seed  and  scat¬ 
tered  it  widely,  until  at  length  the  thistle  has 
become  a  nuisance  that  perhaps  can  never  be 
eradicated.  So  tales  that  are  started  thought¬ 
lessly  get  beyond  control,  and  the  evils  multi¬ 
ply  and  can  never  be  overtaken.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  lying  by  proxy.  A  man  who 
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tells  a  lie,  knowing  it  to  be  a  lie,  lies  every 
time  that  lie  is  repeated  by  others,  and  is 
justly  chargeable  with  all  the  damage  that 
ensues. 

What  will  the  Master  think  of  these  sins  in 
the  use  of  the  tongue,  especiaUy  if  He  sees 
that  the  motive  behind  the  sin  was  not  merely 
thoughtlessness,  but  envy  or  spite,  or  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  destroy  another’s  reputation? 
What  will  Christ  think  if  the  attack  is  made, 
not  directly,  in  manly  fashion,  but  by  indirec¬ 
tion,  by  question  and  insinuations ;  sometimes 
a  nod,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  for  even  a 
statement  that  may  be  true,  but  which  needs 
explanation,  told  without  such  qualification, 
does  all  the  work  of  a  lie  or  slander.  What 
will  Christ  think  of  those  ebullitions  of  tem¬ 
per  which  often  break  up  ties  of  friendliness 
in  the  church  and  hurt  after  the  tongue  itself 
is  mouldered  to  dust  and  nothingness? 

The  sins  of  the  tongue  may  be  the  most 
cruel  sins  in  the  world.  A  man  was  murdered, 
and  the  whole  city  was  stirred.  It  was  a  brut¬ 
al  deed ;  but  a  sharp  tongue  is  worse  than  an 
Italian  stiletto,  it  strikes  in  the  dark,  behind  a 
man’s  back,inways  that  he  cannot  see, and  from 
which  he  cannot  defend  himself.  This  lying 
in  wait  for  a  man  in  ambush,  shooting  at  him 
from  under  cover,  is  as  cowardly  as  it  is 
cruel.  The  mischief  it  does,  the  torment  it 
inflicts,  is  beyond  computation.  McDuff, 
speaking  of  the  sin  of  detraction,  says:  “There 
is  a  persecution  sharper  than  the  axe.  There 
is  an  iron  that  goes  deeper  into  the  heart  than 
a  knife.  Cruel  sneers  and  sarcasms  and  piti¬ 
less  and  unjust  judgments  and  cold-hearted 
calumnies.  ” 

The  great  Dr.  Barrow,  in  a  sermon  on  the 
sins  of  the  tongue,  traces  them  to  their  causes, 
of  which  he  enumerated  several :  1,  ill- nature ; 
2,  pride,  ambition,  and  self-love ;  8,  envy ;  4, 
malicious  revenge  and  spite ;  6,  cowardice ; 
6,  evil  conscience ;  7,  selfish  design. 

How  shall  we  guard  ourselves  against  the 
temptation  to  this  thoughtless  and  wicked 
disparagment  of  others? 

1.  Think  how  unmanly  and  cowardly  it  is ; 
how  low  and  base  and  mean.  Resolve  as 
David  did,  “I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways ;  that 
I  sin  not  with  my  tongue.  ” 

8.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  honor  in  dealing  with 
the  reputations  of  others,  so  that  harmless 
gossip  may  never  pass  over  into  harmful  de¬ 
traction. 

4.  Do  not  encourage  tale-bearers,  by  even 
listening  to  their  gossip. 

6.  Defend  the  absent.  Guard  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  the  pastor  and  ofiScers  and  members 
of  the  church. 

6.  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  that  envieth 
not  and  thinketh  no  evil. 

7.  Practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

8.  Practice  also  the  Silver  Rule,  not  to  speak 
of  others  except  to  speak  good  of  them  un¬ 
less  there  be  some  flagrant  wickedness  that 
has  to  be  exposed  to  prevent  injury,  but  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  “do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you.  ” 


Highest  of  all  in  Leaveaug  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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GRANDFATHER'S  RHYME  OF  YB 
CIENT  TURKEYS. 

Full  eighty  year*  have  flown  away 
Since  good  old  day*  of  yore. 

When  mother  spun,  and  baked,  and  aewed. 
And  scrubbed  the  kitchen  floor. 

And  made  of  cider  she'd  dh  tilled 
A  cherry  rum  so  fine 
That  ne'er  a  dame  in  all  our  town 
Could  match  her  in  that  line. 

A  lot  of  cherries,  ripe  and  black. 

She  soaked  in  apple  brandy 
Until  they  looked  like  rubies  red. 

And  tasted— well.  Just  dandy  I 
Then,  straiuing  off  the  liquor,  threw 
The  cherries  on  the  grass ; 

A  Juicy,  odoriferous. 

Attractive  looking  mass : 

At  least,  BO  thought  our  turkeys  plump. 
Who,  grubbing  round  one  day. 

Espied  the  luscious  fruit  spread  out 
In  tempting,  sweet  array. 

I,  sittiog  OB  the  kitchen  step. 

Was  trying  with  a  knife 
To  make  a  willow  whistle,  which 
I  grandly  termed  a  fife, 

Wlien  on  my  consciousness  there  dawned 
Uncouth  and  loud  commotion. 

Proceeding  from  the  flock  of  fowls,— 

Such  acrobatic  motion ! 

They  stagger'd  round,  and  tumbled  dcwn 
In  faint  and  tipsy  manner ; 

Yon  would  have  thought  full  forty  days 
They'd  fasted.  Just  like  Tanner. 

They  hobbled,  gobbled,  squabbled,  fought. 
And  ate  so  greedily. 

Then  toppled  over  on  the  grass— 

A  sorry  sight  to  see. 

'Tis  always  sskd  to  view  a  youth 
From  paths  of  virtue  stray : 

A  flock  of  turkeys  all  dead-drunk 
Affected  me  that  way. 

While  fascinated  I  beheld 
Each  victim  breathe  his  last. 

And  pictured,  like  a  cannibal, 

A  speedy,  fowl  repast. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  my  Ma, 

Who  calmly  kneaded  bread. 

Unmindful  the  calamity 
That  hover'd  o'er  her  bead. 

I  rushed  to  where  she  stood  at  work. 

And  breathlessly  1  said : 

“  What  do  you  s'pose  has  happened,  Ma  ? 
Your  turkeys  all  are  dead." 

She  scarce  believtd  my  tragic  tale. 

But  ran  to  where  they  lay, 

W'ith  toes  curled  up,  quite  motionless. 

In  pitiful  array. 

Dejectedly,  in  speechless  grief. 

She  gazed  at  them  and  sighed ; 

Those  turkeys,  more  than  anything. 

Were  Mother's  Joy  and  pride. 

Our  neighbors'  turkeys,  one  and  all. 

In  early  youth  expired ; 

To  look  upon  her  lifeless  flock. 

Great  fortitude  required. 

But  Mother  differed  from  her  sex ; 

She  scorned  to  waste  a  word ; 

So  quickly  brushing  off  one  tear. 

She  seized  the  nearest  bird. 

“  If  I  have  got  to  lose  them  fowls 
(Stop  grinning  I  'tain't  no  Joke  I), 

I'll  have  their  feathers  anyhow." 

With  energy  she  spoke. 

Like  other  great  and  noble  minds. 

She  found  relief  in  action. 

The  turkeys  soon  were  neatly  plucked: 

And  great  her  satisfact  ion. 

Then  Ma  was  needed  by  her  bread. 

My  whistle  I  resumed, 

Forgettiig  quite  the  horrid  sight 
Of  turkeys  unentombed. 

The  whistle  done,  my  roving  eye 
Did  suddenly  alight 
Upon  a  thing  that  made  me  start— 

An  eerie,  goblin  sight  I 
The  words  of  a  departed  bard 
I’ll  use  in  this  connection 
To  conjure  up  the  ghostly  scene 
Of  death  and  resurrection. 

In  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner  " 

'  ris  thus  the  line  doth  run : 

"  With  heavy  ihamp,  a  U/e/es*  Itonp, 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one.” 

Though  Coleridge  deals  with  men,  and  I 
With  turkeys  plucked  and  dead. 

Thus  speaks  the  Ancient  Mariner, 

And  this  is  what  be  said : 

"  They  groamed,  theytUrred,  they  aU  uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 

It  had  been  strange-  e'en  <n  a  dream. 

To  see  them  turkeys  rise. 

"  Be  calm,”  my  children  dear, "  'two*  not 
Those  souls  that  Jled  in  pain,” 
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But  proud,  and  featherless,  and  hsure, 
Ma's  turkeys  rose  again. 

Each  fowl  so  scandalized,  perplexed. 

To  force  of  arms  appealed. 

And  shamelessly  bis  naked  foe 
He  drove  from  off  the  fleld. 

I  rushed  into  the  house  iiell-mell, 

And  yelled,  "  Ma,  come  and  see 
The  oddest  sight  that  ever  was." 

bhe  quickly  followed  me. 

And  standing  on  the  door-step,  laughed 
Until  her  e)  es  were  red ; 

Then,  sinking  down  exhausted,  flung 
Her  apron  o'er  her  head. 

But  Mother  was  a  Yankee  true ; 

She  never  lost  a  chance ; 

Emerging  from  her  apron  soon. 

She  looked  at  me  askance. 

Kow,  Sonny,  if  you  ever  drink 
And  think  it's  only  fun. 

The  chances  are  that  you'll  get  plucked 
Like  them,— Just  ten  to  one." 


I'm  now  an  ag'd  and  haunted  man. 

Bowed  down  with  weight  of  years ; 

But  when  temptation  comes  to  drink, 

A  plucked  old  fowl  appears. 

He  wags  bis  crazy  bead  at  me. 

And  winks  one  beady  eye. 

And  I  can  ne'er  get  rid  of  him— 

That  hoary  turkey  spy  I 
If  I  should  taste  a  single  drop. 

This  ghost  would  be  on  hand : 

Hi !  Gobble !  Think  you  won't  get  plucked  i  " 
He'd  scornfully  demand. 

So  I  have  left  the  stuff  alone 
For  many  happy  years ; 

That  you  will  always  do  the  same. 

Is  Grandpa's  wish,  my  dears. 


JuuA  Okr  Ludlow. 


A  GOOD  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Dean  Burgon  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an 
interview  he  had  in  184tt  with  the  learned 
divine,  Martin  Joseph  Bouth,  then  aged 
ninety-one,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  had  called  on  the  President  in 
order  that  he  might  be  directed  as  to  the  best 
way  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies. 

“I  think,  sir,”  said  Dr.  Bouth,  “were  I  you, 
sir— that  I  would— first  of  all— read  the — the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.”  Here  he 
paused.  “And  after  1  had  read  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Matthew — I  would — were  I  you, 
sir — go  on  to  read — the  Gospel  according  to 
St.— Mark‘.” 

“I  looked  at  him,”  says  Dean  Burgon, 
“anxiously,  to  see  whether  he  was  serious. 
One  glance  was  enough.  He  was  giving  me, 
but  at  a  very  slow  rate,  the  outline  of  my 
future  course.  ” 

“I  think,  sir,  when  I  had  read  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark,  I  would  go  on,  sir — to 
the  Gospel  according  to — St.  Luke,  sir.  Well, 
sir,  when  I  had  read  those  three  Gospels,  sir, 
were  I  in  your  place,  sir,  I  would  go  on — yes, 

I  would  certainly  go  on  to  read  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  John.  ” 

“For  an  instant,”  says  Burgon,  “I  felt  an  in¬ 
clination  to  laugh.  But  by  this  time  a  very 
different  set  of  feelings  came  over  me.  Here 
was  a  theologian  of  ninety-one,  who,  after 
surveying  the  entire  field  of  sacred  science, 
had  come  back  to  the  starting-point,  and  had 
nothing  better  to  advise  me  to  read  than — the 
Gospels !  I  believe  I  was  attempting  to 
thank  him  but  he  did  not  give  me  time. 
He  recommended  me,  with  much  em¬ 
phasis,  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  every 
day.”  “And  after  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  he  proceeded  (”Noic  for  it,  thought 
I ;  we  are  coming  -o  the  point  at  last”) ,  “  I 
would,  in  the  next  place,  sir — I  think — yes, 
sir,  I  think  I  would  certainly  go  on  to  read 
the — Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles ;  a  book,  sir, 
which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  was  the 
work  of — St.  Luke.”  “No  more  have  I,  sir," 
said  Burgon.  “But  what  is  quite  evident,” 
continued  Dr.  Bouth,  “it  must  needs  be  a  book 
of  altogether  Apostolic  antiquity,  indeed  of 
the  age  it  professes  to  be.  For  you  may  have 
observed  that  the  sacred  writer  ends  by  say¬ 
ing  that  St.  Paul  dwelt  at  Borne  ‘two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house.  ’  Now,  sir,  no 
one  but  a  contemporary  would  have  ended  his 
narrative  in  that  way.  We  should  have  had 
all  about  St.  Paul's  martyrdom— all  about  his 
martyrdom,  sir,  if  the  narrative  bad  been  sub¬ 
sequent  in  date  to  St.  Paul’s  death.”  “After 
mentioning  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  he  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  read  those  of  St.  Paul.  He  spoke 
of  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  and  remarked  that 
Borne  is  certainly  there,  whether  imperial  or 
papal.  ” 
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Agricultural  IDcpartmcut. 

SHADE  TBKES  FOB  CITIES. 

Some  of  the  well  known  authorities  on 
arboriculture,  and  indeed  everything  rural, 
have  been  consulted  quite  recently,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Brooklyn  Tree-Planting  Society, 
relative  to  the  best  trees  for  the  parks,  avenues, 
and  streets  of  that  city.  Mr.  Fuller  of  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  offers  these  remarks  before 
giving  bis  list  of  trees,  viz: 

Your  questions  in  regard  to  street  trees  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer,  owing  to  the 
varying  conditions  to  which  trees  must  be 
subjected.  You  have  probably  discovered 
that  elms  are  no  longer  admissible  under  any 
circumstances,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
imported  elm  leaf  beetle,  which  does  not  spare 
any  species  or  variety  of  the  elm,  whether 
under  cultivation  or  growing  in  their  native 
habitants  in  our  forests.  Then  the  soft  maples 
must  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  cottony 
scale ;  and  the  lindens  on  account  of  the  linden 
borer,  which  a  few  years  since  destroyed  all 
of  the  old  lindens  planted  in  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia.  Not  only  noxious  insects,  but 
difference  in  soils,  cuts  into  our  list  of  desira¬ 
ble  or  ornamental  trees ;  and  the  man  who 
selects  and  plants  trees  should  take  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  if  he  would  make  a 
success  of  his  work.  For  instance,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  coflfee  tree  (Gymnocladus)  is  a  grand 
tree,  and  grows  rapidly  in  a  moist,  rich  soil, 
but  is  worthless  in  a  dry  one ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  beech,  in  all  its  species  and 
varieties ;  consequently,  before  making  out  a 
list  of  trees  for  a  street  or  park,  I  should  want 
to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
exposure,  climate,  and  whether  any  and  all 
of  them  had  insect  enemies  at  hand,  ready  to 
attack  them  as  soon  as  planted.  The  Catalpas 
and  Pulownia  are  beautiful,  medium  -  sized 
trees,  but  will  go  all  to  slivers  if  placed  on  a 
hill,  where  the  winds  have  a  full  sweep.  So 
I  make  my  mark  on  your  list,  with  many 
mental  reserves,  ifs,  and  provisos. 

Yours  truly,  A.  S.  Fuller. 

We  venture  to  omit  the  long  Latin  names 
from  his  list,  merely  giving  the  popular  Eng¬ 
lish  appellation : 

Large  tiees:  1.  Sugar  Maple.  2.  Tulip  Tree, 
or  Whitewood.  8.  Sweet  Gum,  or  Bilstead. 

Medium  trees :  1.  Norway  Maple.  2.  Um¬ 
brella  Tree,  or  Cucumber  Tree.  3.  Ash¬ 
leaved  Maple,  or  Negundo. 

Small  trees :  1.  Paper,  or  Canoe  Birch,  small 
in  dry  places.  2.  Golden  Oak.  3.  Bay,  or 
Laurel  Leaved  Willow. 

Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmstead  (of  the  firm  of 
Olmstead,  Olmstead,  and  Eliot,  Brookline, 
Mass.),  who  had  to  do  with  the  laying  out  and 
ornamentation  of  Central  Park,  New  York, 
writes : 

Your  society  has  undertaken  an  extremely 
difficult  duty.  I  have  frequently  examined  a 
long  row  of  street  side  trees,  not  one  of  which 
failed  to  show  the  effects  of  serious  above¬ 
ground  injuries,  and  it  rarely  occurs  that  such 
trees  are  planted  under  such  conditions  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  that  would  justify 
an  expectation  of  their  long-continued  healthy 
growth.  As  a  rule,  they  are  practically  set 
in  little  ups  of  soil,  beyond  the  circumference’of 
which  their  roots  grow  with  difficulty  and 
find  but  scanty  nourishment.  Consequently, 
they  are  of  feeble  constitution,  and  fall  a  ready 
prey  to  insects  and  diseases.  I  must  add  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trees  planted 
in  our  cities  are  sooner  or  later  killed  outright 
by  illuminating  gas. 

If  you  wish  to  see  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  trees  fairly  well  planted, 
and  those  planted  under  the  direction  of  men 
not  much  more  than  usually  well  informed  on 
the  subject,  compare  those  which  are  to  be 
seen  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  with 
those  to  be  seen  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  adjoining 
the  Central  Park.  More  than  half  of  the  trees 
originally  planted  on  Fifty- ninth  Street  have 
died  and  been  replaced  by  others.  Many  of 
them  have  been  twice  or  thrice  replaced.  Of 
some  hundred  trees  planted  about  twenty 
years  ago  on  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street 
and  other  streets  bordering  on  Momingside 
Park,  New  York,  every  one  has  died  or  oeen 
removed  because  of  its  diseased  or  dilapidated 
condition,  and  replaced  by  another. 

Not  one  tree  in  a  hundred  of  all  that  may 
have  been  planted  in  the  streets  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  in  the  last  fifty  years,  has  had  such 
treatment  that  its  present  condition  can  be 
supposed  to  indicate  what  a  tree  of  the  same 
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species  would  come  to  be  if  properly  planted 
and  cared  for. 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 

Jour  inquiries  with  absolute  confidence,  but 
am  inclined  to  think  that  if,  in  the  streets 
of  Brooklyn,  a  sufficient  amount  of  suitable 
soil  could  be  provided,  and  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  secured,  satisfactory  results  would  be 
obtained  by  planting  the  broadest  streets  and 

f daces  with  the  first  class  in  the  accompanying 
ist,  the  narrower  streets  with  the  second 
class,  and  the  more  confined  spaces  with  the 
third  class.  T  have  observed  all  these  except 
the  buckeye  growing  less  badly  in  Brooklyn 
than  street  trees  generally  do,  and  have 
formed  my  opinion  of  the  buckeye  from  an 
observation  of  its  growth  in  other  places.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

Fred.  Law  Olmstead. 
Mr.  Olmstead  appends  this  list.  (We  again 
omit  the  Latin  names) : 

Large  trees :  1.  Oriental  Plane.  2.  Sweet 
Gum,  or  Bilstead.  3.  Norway  Maple. 

Medium  trees:  1.  Ohio  Buckeye.  2.  Scotch 
Elm.  3.  Nettle  Tree,  Hackberry. 

Small  trees:  1.  English  Field,  or  Cork-Barked 
Maple.  2.  Koelreutera.  3.  Flowering  Dog¬ 
wood. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Pratt,  an  authority  in  tree-cul 
ture,  named  these  varieties  as  promising  well 
in  Brooklyn : 

Large  trees:  1.  Soft,  White,  or  Silver  Leaved 
Maple.  2.  American  Linden,  or  Basswood ; 
American  White  Ash.  8.  American  Elm. 

Medium  tr^es :  1.  Norway  Maple.  2.  Pine 
Oak.  8.  Lime,  or  European  Linden. 

Small  trees:  1.  Bay,  or  Laurel- Leaved  Wil¬ 
low.  2.  Scarlet,  or  Swamp  Maple.  8.  Chinese 
Cork  Tree. 

And  this  is  the  list  of  Superintendent  De- 
Wolf  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  Brooklyn : 

Large  trees :  1.  Lime,  or  European  Linden. 
2.  Oriental  Plane  Tree.  3.  Sugar,  or  Hard 
Maple. 

Medium  trees :  1.  English  Sycamore  Maple. 
2.  Tree  of  Heaven.  3.  Scarlet,  or  Swamp  Ma¬ 
ple. 

Small  trees :  Yellow  Wood.  2.  Weeping  Cut- 
Leave  Birch.  3.  Bay,  or  Laurel  -  Leaved 
Willow. 
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LADIES 

By  HOW  ARE  YOUR 

i  CHINA  CLOSETS? 


POULTRY  BAISINO. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  gives  this  account  of  a  talk 
on  “Practical  Poultry  Culture, ”  by  Able  F. 
Stevens  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  at  Keene,  N. 
H.  We  copy  from  The  Courant : 

Poultry  rasing  is  a  most  interesting,  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  profit^le  industry.  We  will  look  at 
the  question  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
The  value  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  being  sold 
in  this  country  to  day  is  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  million  dollars.  Add  to  this  the 
value  of  the  live  fowls,  estimating  the  number 
to  be  two  hundred  million  birds,  worth,  on  an 
average,  two  dollars  per  head,  and  we  have 
four  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  live 
fowls,  making  a  total  of  one  billion,  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions. 

Look  at  the  egg  trade.  Seventeen  million 
dozen  eggs  are  imported  from  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  nearly  as  many  more 
from  China.  We  should  raise  all  of  them  our¬ 
selves.  We  produce  grain  here  which  is  im¬ 
ported  to  England,  fed  to  poultry  there,  and 
comes  back  here  in  eggs.  In  no  other  nation 
in  the  world  can  food  for  poult^  be  so  cheaply 
produced  as  in  this  country.  Our  cereals  are 
the  best  foods  for  fowls.  Eggs  form  the  best 
food  for  the  human  race.  Eggs  and  milk  con¬ 
tain  every  element  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
One  pound  of  eggs  contain  as  much  nutriment 
as  one  pound  of  the  best  beef.  .  .  .  Eggs  for 
incubation  must  be  kept  in  air  tight  jars.  If 
you  batch  but  few  eggs  and  do  not  care  to  get 
early  chickens,  use  hens.  If,  however,  you 
wish  to  hatch  a  great  many  eggs  early  in  the 
season,  use  an  incubator. 

Now,  for  the  care  of  the  chick.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  brooder,  for  many  are 
death  traps.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  an 
improved  brooder.  The  life  of  a  chicken  de¬ 
pends  largely  for  its  results  on  the  first  food 
given  it.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  in  the 
egg  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  For  the 
first  two  weeks  a  chicken  should  be  fed  little 
and  often.  About  once  every  three  hours  it 
should  be  given  stale  bread  and  cracker 


Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and  cracked,  and 
unsuited  to  setting  off  a  spotless  tablecloth. 
We  will  rcpleniah  it  FREE.  Why  drink 
poor  teas  and  coffees  and  ruin  your  health  t 
when  you  can  get  the  best  at  carRO  prices. 
PREMIUMS  for  all.  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet 
Sets,  Banquet  and  Hanging  Lamps,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Music  Boxes,  Cook  Books,  Watch 
Clocks,  Chenille  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Sau¬ 
cers,  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers, 
Goblets,  given  to  Club  Agents.  GOOD  IN¬ 
COMES  m'ade  by  getting  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices,  3  1-2  lbs.  flue  teas  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  for  82.00,  Charges  paid. 

Beautiful  Panel,  entitled  “Baby’s  First 
Christmas’’  (size  14x28  inches)  FREE  to 
all  patrons.  For  full  particulars,  prices,  terms 
and  Premium  lists,  address 


31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y. 

P.  O,  Box  289. 


For  Weak  Nerves 
Um  Horsford’a  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  particularly  useful  in  making  weak  nerves 
strong,  as  it  contains  necessary  elements  of  nutri¬ 
tion  for  the  nervous  system,  obtained  from  natural 
sources. 


g  INCUBATOR 

I  Hatebps  Chickens  bjr  Steam. 
*  Absolutely  self-reaalatinc. 

The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cbeap^  fiitt-claaa  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  ftee. 
GBO.  ERTEL  *  CO.,  Oalaer,  lU. 
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crumbs  soaked  in  milk.  Later  the  food  should 
l>e  hard  boiled  eggs  and  millet  seed,  corn 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  with  milk  or  water  to  drink. 

The  glaring  sun  and  rain  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  hennery.  There  should  be  a  boarded 
floor,  and  as  soon  as  the  chickens  begin  to 
roost,  a  joist  two  feet  from  the  floor  should 
be  provided.  At  the  age  of  twelve  weeks  sep¬ 
arate  the  sexes.  In  mating  the  fowls  choose 
l^ood  stock,  and  mate  carefully.  Always  let 
individual  excellence  be  paramount. 

Never  give  fowls  damaged  grain  or  impure 
water.  Avoid  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  A  good  mixture  of  food  consists  of 
one-third  corn  and  oats,  one-third  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  one-sixth  corn  meal,  and  one-sixth 
boiled  vegetables.  Hens  fed  on  com  alone 
become  sluggish,  and  scratch  a  great  deal. 

For  all  around  birds,  I  recommend,  flrst, 
the  Plymouth  Bock,  second  the  Wyandotte, 
third  the  Brahma,  fourth  the  Leghorn. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  best  incuba¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Stevens  said:"  “There  are  two  kinds 
of  incubators,  the  hot  air  incubator  and  the 
hot  water  incubator.  The  former  is  very 
dangerous  in  the  bands  of  a  novice,  on  account 
of  its  liabliity  to  take  fire.  The  Prairie  State 
is,  I  think,  the  best  incubator  of  this  kind. 
Of  the  hot  water  incubators,  I  consider  the 
Monarch  the  best.  The  Monitor  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  machine,  and  is  cheaper  than  the  Mon¬ 
arch." 

In  reply  to  questions  concerning  the  raising 
of  turkeys,  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  turkeys  were 
naturally  wild  birds,  and  the  raiser  of  turkeys 
should  follow,  as  much  as  possible,  the  wild 
instincts  of  the  bird.  The  turkey,  while 

ra,  is  a  very  delicate  bird,  and  requires  to 
j)t  very  dry.  They  should  have  ground 
grain  or  cooked  food,  and  should  be  provided 
with  water,  grit,  sand,  ashes,  and  powdered 
charcoal.  To  fatten  turkeys  takes  ten  days. 
Boiled  sweet  potatoes  are  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  breeding  turkeys  the  mate  should  be 
changed  every  season,  as  in  the  wild  state.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  devote  some  of  our 
poor  land  and  farms  now  abandoned  to  turkey 
raising.  Large  tracts  should  be  fenced  in  by 
wire  netting,  with  barbed  wire  on  top,  to  keep 
out  the  foxes,  and  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
these  fowls. 


The  French  technical  journal,  L’industrie 
Electrique,  of  December  10,  1893,  reprints  in 
abstract  a  French  Academy  paper  by  Mr. 
Andre,  mentioning  briefly  bis  experiments  at 
high  altitudes,  made  in  balloons.  In  bis  con¬ 
clusions  he  states  th  it  in  good  weather  it  is 
certain  that  the  electric  field  does  not  increase 
with  the  height,  but  that  “the  electric  field  is 
the  same  at  the  same  instant  along  the  same  ver¬ 
tical.  ”  He  makes  this  statement  provisionally, 
and  desires  to  prove  it  by  a  subsequent  ascen¬ 
sion. 


Pure  and  | 

§  Powerful  g 

E  describe  what  a  baking 
R  powder  ought  to  be. 

}j  One  means  health,  the 
^  other  economy. 

j  shows  on  the  label  what 
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g  rounded  spoonful  does 
i  better  work  than  a 
heaping  spoonful  of  I 
others. 
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HOUSBHOliU. 

A  Few  Scotch  Cakes. 

Oat  Cake  or  Oatmeal  Wafers.— Plainer 
cakes  than  these  it  would  be  very  difficult  in¬ 
deed  to  imagine,  yet  when  properly  prepared 
and  nicely  cooked  they  are  really  most  delight¬ 
fully  appetizing,  and  a  scarcity  or  lack  of  them 
is  a  very  rare  occurence  in  a  well  managed 
Scotch  household  The  cakes  may  be  made 
either  large  or  small  according  to  one’s  own 
taste  or  convenience,  but  to  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyable  and  eaten  in  perfection  they  should 
be  always,  as  their  name  implies,  just  as  thin 
and  crisp  as  possible.  They  are  sometimes 
toasted  and  served  hot  for  breakfast  or  tea,  { 
but  they  are  more  generally  eaten  cold  at : 
luncheon  or  supper  time,  accompanied  by  tiny  | 
pats  of  fresh  butter  and  some  good  cheese ;  i 
and  a  Scotchman  who  can  command  a  plenti-  { 
ful  supply  of  these  thoroughly  wholesome  j 
articles  of  diet  with  perhaps,  if  the  fates  are  ; 
propitious,  a  pitcher  of  sweet  buttermilk  to 
wash  them  down,  will  never  complain  of  hav¬ 
ing  fared  badly.  To  make  the  cakes,  or  wafers, 
put  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  known  as 
“medium”  oatmeal  into  a  bowl,  and  after  add¬ 
ing  a  seasoning  of  salt,  form  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  cold  milk  and  knead  well  with  the  hands 
for  some  minutes,  then  turn  out  on  to  the 
board,  and  with  meal  sprinkled  freely  over 
and  under  it,  roll  it  out  very  thin;  remove 
the  cakes  from  the  board  to  the  “bakestone,” 
or  griddle  with  a  spittle,  or  spattle— a  small 
thin  wooden  spade  proper  for  the  purpose— as 
they  are  so  exceedingly  brittle  fbat  to  attempt 
lifting  them  with  the  hands  simply  means 
breaking  and  spoiling  them  completely ;  then 
bake  them  over  a  moderate  fire  until  just 
barely  colored  on  both  sides,  turning  them 
very  carefully  and  dexterously.  When  finished 
cooking  the  cakes  are  quite  soft,  but  if  large, 
bang  them  gently  over  a  cord  stretched  across 
the  kitchen,  and  if  small,  just  slightly  curl  or 
roll  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  hot  screen,  when 
they  will  very  speedily  become  most  delight¬ 
fully  crisp  and  dry.  keep  in  an  air  tight  box 
in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  and  use  as  required. 

Scotch  Bannocks.— Rub  4  oz.  butter  very 
smoothly  into  2  lb.  medium  oatmeal,  then  add 
a  seasoning  of  salt  and  form  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  lukewarm  milk  or  water ;  sprinkle  this  ! 
well  over  and  under  with  dry  meal  and  roll  it 
out  about  half  an  inch  thick,  stamp  it  out  in 
round  cakes  three  inches  in  diameter  and  bake 
carefully  as  already  directed,  allowing  them, 
of  course,  a  much  longer  time  for  cooking 
than  is  required  for  the  “  wafers or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  bannocks  may  be  baked  in  a  very 
moderate  oven,  only  in  either  case  they  should 
be  very  slowly  cooked  or  they  will  never  ac¬ 
quire  that  delicious  crispness  throughout  for  : 
which  they  are  so  famous. 

Aberdeen  Scones. — These  are  the  most  de- 1 
lightful  Scotch  scones  I  ever  tasted,  and  the  j 
following  is  the  recipe  for  them  which  I  ob-  j 
tained  from  a  Scotch  housewife  while  staying  i 
in  Aberdeen  this  summer :  Put  8  oz.  flour  into  1 
a  bowl  with  half  a  teaspoonful  salt,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  fine  white  sugar  and  a  large  teaspoon-  > 
ful  homemade  baking  powder,  and  after  mix-  I 
ing  thoroughly,  form  into  a  smooth  elastic  I 
paste  with  thin  sweet  cream :  roll  this  out  i 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  divide  up 
into  small,  neat  three-cornered  pieces,  prick 
with  a  fork,  and  bake  on  a  griddle  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  lightly  browned  on  one 
side,  then  turn  them  over  and  brown  the  other 
side  equally.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold  accom¬ 
panied  by  plenty  of  fresh  butter.  If  liked,  a 
light  sprinkling  of  carefully  cleaned  dried  cur¬ 
rants  or  caraway  seeds  may  be  added,  but  this 
is  of  course  entirely  a  matter  of  taste. 

Dundee  Cakb.  — This  is  a  large  rich  cake  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand  all  the  year 
round,  but  especially  so  about  Christmas  time, 
when  one  likes  her  table  to  appear  at  its  very 
best.  Beat  to  a  cream  1  lb.  fresh  sweet  butter, 
and  then  add  by  degrees  an  equal  weight  of 
fine  white  sugar,  10  well  beaten  fresh  eggs, 
1  1-2  lb.  fine  fiour,  1  lb.  each  of  properly 
prepared  currants  and  sultanas,  1  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  1-2  lb.  candied  peel  cut 
ver>’  thin,  being  careful  to  keep  up  a  constant 
brisk  beating  ^1  the  time  the  various  addi¬ 
tions  are  being  made  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
ward,  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended,  after  which  put  the  mixture  into  one 
or  two  tins  of  the  requisite  size,  which  have 
been  neatly  lined  with  buttered  paper ;  sprinkle 
the  tops  thickly  with  roughly  chopped  almonds, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  covering  the 
surface  of  the  cakes  with  buttered  paper  if 
they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  too  brown. 
When  done  enough,  turn  out  carefully  and 
cool  on  a  sieve,  then  when  quite  cold  wrap 


closely  in  a  towel,  or  serviette,  and  store  in  a 
cool  dry  place  for  several  days  before  using. 

Note. — Scotch  seed  cake  is  made  in  exactly 
the  same  was  as  described  above,  only  a  good 
free  sprinkling  of  caraway  seeds  takes  the 
place  of  the  currants  and  sultanas,  and  seeds 
are  also  sprinkled  on  the  surface  instead  of 
chopped  almonds.  Those  who  have  once  tasted 
these  cakes  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  really 
delicious  they  are,  one  trial  being  sufficient  to 
ensure  them  a  very  hearty  welcome  ever  after¬ 
wards. 

Tartan  Creams.— Take  the  requisite  number 
of  small  patty  tins,  well  buttered,  and  line 
them  out  with  a  very  light  rich  pastry,  after 
which  prick  the  bottoms  in  three  or  four 
places,  and  lay  upon  each  a  tiny  round  of  bread 
cut  to  fit  just  nicely,  then  bake  in  the  usual 
way.  When  done  enough,  remove  the  bread, 
and  turn  out  the  pastry  cases  on  to  a  sieve  to 
cool ;  then  when  quite  cold,  place  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  some  delicate  preserve  at  the  bottom  of 
each  patty,  and  fill  up  with  a  neat  little  pile  of 
variegated  whipped  cream,  properly  arranged 
— green,  crossed  with  gold  to  represent  the 
“Gordon”  clan,  red  crossed  with  green  and 
white  to  represent  the  Royal  Stuart,  and  so 
on,  using  a  forcing  bag  and  small  rose  pipe  for 
the  purpose.  When  skilfully  prepared,  these 
creams  form  a  very  highly  appreciated  addi¬ 
tion  at  either  luncheon,  afternoon  tea  or  sup¬ 
per,  and  no  one  need  fear  them  on  account  of 
their  brilliant  hues,  as  the  most  lovely  shades 
of  color  can  be  obtained  easily  from  the  most 
harmless  ingredients,  such  as  spinach  juice, 
spinach  greening,  cochineal,  suffron,  etc. — 
Aunt  Chloe  in  Country  Gentleman, 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip. — The  lecture-room  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  West  57th  street, 
(the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D. ,  pastor) 
was  filled  with  young  men  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  28,  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Local  Union  of  the  Brotherhood.  Pastors  and 
young  men  were  present  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Newtown.  Peekskill,  Wee- 
hawken,  and  one  from  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Local  Council,  presided.  Addresses  and 
papers  were  by  the  following  Brother 

hood  pastors;  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  6.D.,  Isaac 
W.  Gowen,  E.  A.  Bulkley,  D.  D. ,  C.  E.  Wyckoff, 
and  Alfred  E.  Myers.  The  special  direction  of 
the  conference  was  toward  the  stimulating  of 
direct  personal  work  for  the  conversion  of 
young  men.  Written  reports  from  the  Chap¬ 
ters  showed  much  interest  in  the  work.  The 
number  of  Chapters  is  constantly  increasing. 
There  are  now  twenty  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark,  and  this  promises  to  prove  only 
a  beginning  of  growth.  The  meeting  was  full 
of  instruction  and  enthusiasm. 

Brooklyn. — The  Special  Services.— Bevs.  R. 
G.  Pearson,  A.*  C.  Dixon  and  on  a  single  oc¬ 
casion,  Major  Whittle,  had  preached,  beginning 
early  in  November,  with  so  much  encourage 
ment,  that  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  general 
movement  the  first  Sunday  in  January.  The 
plan  was  this :  Noon  meetings  in  the  large 
Association  Hall,  seating  about  1,.500;  after 
noon  meetings  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  David  Gregg 
is  pastor;  another  afternoon  meeting  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  the  city,  in  the  Bedford 
Reformed  Church ;  meetings  every  evening  in 
such  churches  as  might  decide  to  join  the 
general  movement.  The  Central  Committee, 
consisting  of  a  pastor  from  each  denomination, 
of  which  Dr.  David  Gregg  is  Chairman,  and 
several  laymen,  were  appointed  to  have  the 
general  oversight  of  the  services,  and  to  secure 
such  workers  as  might  be  needed.  Five 
churches — the  Washington  Avenue  Baptist, 
Emanuel  Baptist,  Duryea  Presbyterian,  Han 
son  Place  Baptist,  and  Centennial  Baptist, 
united  in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton,  of 
Baltimore,  to  come  and  preach  every  evening 
in  the  Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
From  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  the  large 
building  was  crowded.  At  the  first  noon 
meeting  in  Association  Hall  there  were  about 
five  hundred  people  present,  the  attendance 
increased  from  day  to  day  until  the  Hall  was 
crowded  even  to  standing  room.  The  meeting 
for  children  on  Saturday  packed  the  building 
to  overflowing,  and  not  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty-five  came 
forward  confessing  their  faith  in  Christ.  All 
classes  are  being  reached.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  noon  in  Association  Hall  for  the  un 
employed,  and  they  passed  into  the  building  to 
hear  the  good  news  for  men  out  of  work.  One 
meeting  was  given  to  drinkers  and  drunkards. 
It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Hadley,  and 
at  the  close  scores  of  men  expressed  their  de¬ 
termination  to  trust  Christ  to  save  them  from 
strong  drink.  One  noon  meeting  a  week  is 
given  to  merchants  and  clerks,  and  this  has 
always  been  a  full  meeting,  the  services  at 
noon  lasting  two  hours,  and  the  time  seems  all 
too  short.  The  request  is  made  that  Christiana 
everywhere  remember  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
in  their  prayers. 

Middleport. — An  error  was  made  in  stating 
the  membership  of  this  church  (Jan.  18th)  at 
93.  It  is  much  smaller,  being  only  33,  and 
the  congregation  is  not  wealthy.  So  we  renew 
the  request  preferred  by  them  for  second-hand 
hymn  books — “Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise  for 
Public  and  Social  Worship,”  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  and  others,  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  the  congregation  already  have  a 
small  number  of  these  in  use.  Address  “Clerk 
of  Session  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Middleport, 
N.  Y.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  op  Newton,  on  January  23, 
received  the  following  ministers:  Rev.  James 
B.  Umberger  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chester, 
Rev.  H.  Preston  McHenry  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Nassau,  and  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Hillman  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Steuben.  Mr.  Umberger  is 
to  be  installed  at  Musconetcong  Valiev,  on 
February  1st ;  Mr.  McHenry,  at  Andover,  on 
February  13th,  and  Mr.  Hillman,  at  Harmony, 
on  January  31st.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Condit  was 
released  from  the  pastorate  of  the  church  of 


Stanhope,  and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore,  to  take  charge  of  the  large  and 
influential  church  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  E.C.C. 

Arlington. — The  report  which  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  John  Hutchison,  read  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  Dec.  19th,  showed  that  the  past  had 
been  a  year  of  activity  and  success.  The  pres¬ 
ent  roll  counts  153  members,  with  273  in  the 
Sunday-school. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

E.vston.  — During  the  past  year  29  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  increasing  the  total  of  members  to 
563,  embraced  in  over  three  hundred  families. 
The  Rev.  Francis  Stoddard  Haines  has  con¬ 
cluded  the  third  year  of  his  pastorate.  The 
aggregate  enrollment  of  the  four  Sabbath - 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  church  is  768. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  system  of 
pew  rents,  and  substitute  voluntary  weekly 
offerings  to  defray  the  church  expenses. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — The  Rev.  Martin  L.  Tressler, 
late  pastor,  was  installed  over  the  Third 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  18th. 

INDIANA. 

South  Bend.  —After  all,  our  special  meeting 
of  Presbytery  goes  for  naught  I  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Logansport  granted  Dr.  Henry  John¬ 
son’s  request  to  be  released,  to  “take  effect 
on  the  first  of  June  next,  or  at  any  earlier  date 
that  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  elders.”  Now  it  is  understood  that 
the  elders  refuse  to  “mutually  agree”  to  any 
such  course.  Dr.  Johnson  has  declined  again 
the  call  to  Duluth,  and  it  is  reported  will  ask 
the  Presbytery,  at  its  regular  meeting  in  the 
spring,  to  reconsider  and  rescind  its  action  re 
leasing  him  from  the  South  Bend  pastorate. 
“All  is  well  that  ends  well”  :  but  what  will  the 
Sand  Heap  people  up  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  say  to  this?  D.  P.  P, 

Forest  Hill. — Last  Tuesday  night,  week, wit¬ 
nessed  scenes  in  this  church  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  witnessed  before.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Gossard,  believing  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  revival,  invited  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Keeley,  State  evangelist,  to  his  help. 
Laboring  heartily  and  harmoniously  together, 
a  blessing  has  come  There  have  been  48  ac¬ 
cessions,  all  on  confession  of  faith  but  one ;  83 
adult  baptisms,  and  a  general  quickening  of 
the  life  of  the  church.  The  meetings  soon  ex¬ 
ercised  an  influence  that  spread  far  and  wide, 
until  the  church  became  entirely  too  small. 

Frankfort.  —  As  the  result  of  special  meet¬ 
ings,  the  pastor.  Dr.  Thomas  Parry,  has  just 
welcomed  forty  new  members  to  church  rela¬ 
tions.  Twenty-one  of  the  number  received 
baptism.  The  meetings  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer  were  very  fully  attended,  and  will  be 
continued.  The  pastor  preaches  at  Prairie 
Center,  a  neighboring  place,  on  every  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon,  and  the  work  there  is  also 
very  encouraging. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids. — The  Daily  Eagle  of  Grand 
Rapids  is  confident  that  it  gives  expression  to 
the  sentiment  of  that  entire  community  when 
it  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Rev.  Sanford  H. 
Cobb  of  Westminster  Church  will  not  insist 
upon  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  ten 
dered  on  Sabbath  morning  (Jan.  21st)  to  his 
congregation.  The  Eagle  continues:  “During 
the  years  that  he  has  lived  here  he  has  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  hundreds  outside  of  his  own 
congregation.  He  has  long  been  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  ablest  ministers,  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  in  the  entire  State.  A  man  of  the 
broadest  culture,  a  scholarly  Christian,  he  has 
adorned  his  profession  both  as  a  minister  in 
the  pulpit  and  a  pastor  among  his  people. 
Sufch  a  man  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  as  his 
influence  has  been  strongly  felt  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  movements  which  have  had  for  their 
object  the  upbuilding  of  the  best  in  our  city’s 
life.” 

Newbury.— Last  Sabbath,  at  the  communion 
service,  two  were  welcomed  into  this  church. 
The  meetings  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  have 
been  largely  attended,  and  a  deep  interest 
prevails.  Hopeful  conversions  are  confldently 
looked  for.  "rhis  church  during  the  past  year 
has  spent  over  §300  in  much  needed  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  carpeting,  papering,  oil 
finish,  lamps,  stoves,  Sunday-school  library, 
all  of  which  is  paid  for.  An  old  debt  of  some 
§125  was  wiped  out  last  August.  At  a  congre¬ 
gational  meeting  on  December  10th,  two  trus¬ 
tees  were  reelected,  and  the  Board  was  en 
larged  to  seven  by  the  election  of  two  more 
from  the  membership,  giving  the  latter  a 
majority  of  one.  Also  another  ruling  elder 


was  elected.  Since  December  this  church  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  neat  and 
bright  monthly  pa^T,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  church.  The  January  number  con¬ 
tained  a  fine  cut  of  the  church.  The  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Boards  are  very  gratifying; 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  every  Board 
is  remembered  by  an  offering,  every  single 
one  receiving  more  money  than  at  any  previ 
ous  year.  'The  Sunday-school  was  never  more 
promising  than  now ;  a  large  number  attend, 
and  the  best  si^plies  are  provided  for  them 
The  Endeavor  Society  is  active  and  useful. 
The  Rev.  V.  K.  Besbegstoor  is  the  pastor. 

Kalamazoo. — All  the  Protestant  American 
churches,  white  and  colored,  except  two,  have 
joined  in  a  series  of  union  meetings,  now  in 
their  third  week,  which  promises  greet  good; 
the  pastors  are  the  evangelists.  The  Rev.  J. 
Emery  Fisher,  the  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
held  a  series  of  meetings  in  a  schoolhouse, 
near  the  city,  resulting  in  about  thirty  conver¬ 
sions,  notably  men,  and  a  deep  interest  per¬ 
vades  the  neighborhood. 

Plain  WELL. — The  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  of  this  church  is  holding  a  series  of 
meetings,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossiter, 
helping,  and  has  been  reinforced  by  a  number 
of  conversions,  especially  of  young  men. 

Cassopolis. — This  church,  under  its  new  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  McElroy,  lately  of  Chilli- 
cothe.  Mo.,  dedicated  a  beautiful  §7,500 
church  December  10th,  Prof.  Craig  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary  conducting  the  service. 

Hamilton. — This  little  church  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers  has  rallied,  in  hopes  of  a  minister  to  work 
out  the  possibilities  of  the  field. 

Allegan.— The  four  young  people’s  societies 
here  have  held  union  services,  resulting  in 
forty  hopeful  conversions. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oxford. — A  series  of  meetings  was  held  in 
this  church,  beginning  December  8l8t.  Such 
was  the  interest  that  the  Session  thought  best 
to  continue  them  the  second  week.  The  pas¬ 
tor.  the  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  was  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Adams  of  Montello,  and 
the  Rev.  James  Bain,  the  Sabbath  school  mis¬ 
sionary.  The  whole  community  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  great  salvation. 
At  the  communion  season,  January  14th,  the 
pastor  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  eleven 
members,  of  whom  eight  were  the  baptized 
children  of  the  church. 

Chippewa  Falls. — At  the  communion  sea¬ 
son,  January  7th,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Broadhurst,  Ph.  D. ,  received  ten,  two  by  let¬ 
ter  and  eight  on  profession.  The  Men’s  Sun¬ 
day  Evening  Club  has  increased  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  services,  and  there  is  a  fine 
musical  programme,  with  responsive  readings, 
offertory,  and  earnest  and  practical  sermon  oy 
the  pastor  every  Sabbath  evening. 

Eau  Claire.— January  14th  the  First  Church 
(the  Rev.  W.  N.  Sloan,  pastor)  received  six 
members.  During  the  past  year  sixty- five 
members  were  received.  The  Rev.  D.  C. 
Jones  is  also  doing  a  good  work  in  the  Second 
Church  on  the  North  Side. 


Letters  from  Mothers 

speak  in 
warm  terms 
of  what 
Scott's 
Emulsion 
has  done 
for  their  del¬ 
icate,  sickly 
children. 

It’s  use  has 
brought 
thousands  back  to  rosy  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  employed  with  great 
success  in  all  ailments  that  re¬ 
duce  flesh  and  strength.  Little 
ones  take  it  with  relish. 

Prsparad  by  Scott  A  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  draisirta 
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By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 

OaOAMST  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
Brooki.tn. 


THE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE. 

With  the  advent  of  the  month  of  February 
comes  the  annual  shake-up  in  the  choir  loft, 
preparatory  for  the  day  of  reckoning  for  real 
or  fancied  musical  sins,  when  the  offending 
musicians  gather  up  their  property  and  make 
room  for  a  more  satisfactory  choir.  A  con¬ 
gregation  is  not  always  cognizant  of  all  the 
details  which  have  operated  toward  a  change 
in  the  choir,  usually  leaving  all  musical  mat¬ 
ters  confidently  in  the  hands  of  the  Music 
Committee.  In  accepting  the  charge  of  all 
choir  matters,  the  Committee  assume  a  great 
responsibility ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  the  members  should  individually  have 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  trust,  and 
realize  how  much  the  dignity  of  the  services 
depends  upon  the  proper  presentation  of  the 
musical  portion  of  them. 

The  many  misunderstandings  between  com¬ 
mittees  and  organists  have  led  the  latter,  as  a 
class,  to  regard  the  former  as  the  hftes  noirs 
of  their  church  positions,  and  while  in  many 
cases  the  faults  are  with  the  musicians,  in 
just  as  many  the  trouble  arises  from  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  proper  duties  of  a  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  have  ad¬ 
vocated,  that  the  committee  men  should  be 
musicians,  or  even  particularly  fond  of  music, 
although  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  knowledge 
is  power.  A  committee  appointed  to  select  a 
pastor,  for  instance,  are  not  theologians,  and 
a  Church  Building  Committee  need  not  be 
architects.  All  that  is  necessary  in  any  com¬ 
mittee  is  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  in 
tbeir  charge,  and  a  desire  to  do  what  is  right, 
for  the  good  of  the  Church,  regardless  of  in¬ 
dividual  whims  and  personal  favoritism.  The 
Music  Committee  should  be  made  up  of  men  i 
who,  while  not  necessarily  musical,  are  alive 
to  the  influence  of  music  upon  the  people  at 
large,  and  who  are  capable  of  looking  at  the 
whole  subject  as  broadly  as  its  dignity  and 
importance  demand. 

A  common  fallacy  is  the  general  opinion 
that  music  in  a  church  must  please  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  in  this  pernicious  principle  lies  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  unchurchly  charac¬ 
ter  of  much  of  our  so  called  church  music. 
This  idea  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
organist  and  choir-master  as  the  important 
one,  and  he,  in  his  endeavors  to  give  satisfac 
tion,  regales  the  people  with  music  selected 
principally  for  its  pleasing  qualities,  perhaps 
adaptations  from  operas  or  other  secular 
works,  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  not  suita¬ 
ble  for  church  use. 

The  congregation,  being  pleased  with  the 
music,  may  be  indifferent  whether  it  is  church 
music  or  not.  Just  here  is  where  committee 
and  organist,  working  together  with  the 
proper  ideas,  can  exert  a  great  influence,  not 
only  for  the  cause  of  church  music,  but  for 
the  church  itself.  The  idea  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
church  service  altogether,  and  music  which 
has  in  it  the  expression  of  a  religious  feeling 
should  take  its  place  in  the  church  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  a  religious  emotion 
uiK>n  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 


This  kind  of  music  may  or  may  not  please, 
according  as  the  ability  to  comprehend  its 
musical  meaning  is  more  or  less  developed  in 
the  listeners.  A  sermon  may  not  please  some 
who  hear  it,  because  it  is  not  suited  to  their 
state  of  mind,  or  it  may  hit  too  hard  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  But  a  pastor  preaches  the 
truth,  as  he  sees  it  after  careful  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  be  continues  to  preach  the 
truth  because  it  is  the  truth,  and  not  because 
it  is  liked  or  disliked.  So  should  music  be 
presented  to  the  cbun^h,  because  it  has  a 
meaning.  If  all  cannot  understand  it  now, 
they  can  grow  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  Music  Committee,  on 
whom  falls  the  task  of  making  engagements 
with  the  choir.  A  vital  point  in  the  selection 
of  an  organist  and  choir-master  is  that,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  musician,  he  should  be  a  man  of 
high  character  who  realizes  the  imjwrtance  of 
his  position  in  its  relation  to  the  service  of 
God. 

To  properly  perform  these  duties  requires  a 
man  of  good  music il  education,  the  higbtr 
the  better;  and  as  highly  educated  men  in 
all  lines  command  high  salaries,  it  may  be 
asked.  How  can  the  right  kind  of  church 
music  be  bad  with  limited  means?  To  music 
committees  situated  thus,  we  would  advise 
consultation  with  the  best  available  organist 
and  cboir  master,  as  to  the  best  plan  to  follow 
in  each  particular  case. 

There  are  many  young  organists  of  ability 
who  are  anxious  to  find  church  positions. 
Hear  them  play  (in  their  present  positions,  if 
possible)  and  judge  of  their  musical  abilities. 
Make  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  most 
promising  ones,  and  learn  something  of  their 
habits  and  ambitions.  It  may  take  more  time 
and  make  more  work  for  the  committee,  but 
it  would  seem  more  likely  to  give  good  results 
than  the  usual  way  of  having  applicants  play 
successively  on  trial  on  an  unfamiliar  organ, 
until  the  committee  are  worn  out  and  in  self- 
defence  give  the  position  to  the  man  who 
plays  the  prettiest  tune.  Having  made  a 
careful  selection  of  the  organist  and  choir¬ 
master,  let  him  understand  that  his  office  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  great  responsibility, 
and  that  he  is  expected  to  use  his  abilities  to 
render  a  service  to  God  and  His  Church,  and 
not  to  entertain  the  congregation.  Expect  of 
him  and  of  the  pastor  frequent  consultations 
on  the  subject  of  the  music,  and  give  him  all 
possible  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Finally,  don’t  regard  the  church's 
music  as.  the  one  item  on  which  to  econ¬ 
omize.  Pay  all  that  can  be  properly  given  to 
this  part  of  the  service,  and  let  the  choir  feel 
that  tbeir  salaries  are  paid  because  their  work 
is  worthy.  In  addition  to  this,  a  few  words 
of  thanks  to  some  member  of  the  choir  for 
some  special  song,  or  an  occasional  word  of 
appreciation  to  the  organist,  after  service,  will 
do  much  to  strengthen  friendly  feeling  and 
take  the  edge  off  of  any  criticism  which  may 
be  necessary. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Novello.  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  :  • 

Is  IT  Nothing  to  You.  By  the  Rev.  E.  V. 
Hall.  An  easy  cantata  for  Lent  and  Good 
Friday,  requiring  one  solo  voice  (tenor)  and 
chorus.  Suitable  for  a  special  service  on  the 
I  subject  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  music  is 
!  effectively  written,  and  parts  of  the  work  will 
i  be  found  generally  useful.  Congregational 
i  hymns  alternate  with  the  portions  sung  by 
the  choir.  The  cantata  can  be  performed  by 
a  small  choir  or  quartet. 

The  Musical  Times.  A  monthly  journal 
I  containing  one  or  more  anthems  or  part  songs 
\  and  much  entertaining  and  instructive  musical 
literature.  Three  numbers  of  a  special  yearly 
series  of  this  publication  are  devoted  respec¬ 
tively  to  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Handel.  They 
1  contain  much  hitherto  inaccessible  matter  re¬ 


lating  to  these  great  composers,  fac  simile 
pages  of  scores,  and  portraits. 

The  Story  op  the  Cross.  By  Sir  John 
Stainer.  The  Story  op  the  Cross.  By  Myles 
D  Foster.  Two  impressive  settings  of  a  series 
of  stanzas  by  the  Rev.  E.  Monro,  telling  the 
story  of  the  Cross.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  two  composers  write  for  the  same  words. 

Bless  Thou  the  Lord.  By  Clowes  Bayley. 
An  effectively  written  anthem  for  soprano  (or 
tenor)  solo,  quintet,  and  chorus. 

Hartford  Seminary  Press,  Hartford,  Conn.  : 

Devotional  Services  in  Biblical  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  Waldo  S.  Pratt. 

These  concise  and  carefully  compiled  ser¬ 
vices,  consisting  of  responsive  readings,  hymns, 
lessons,  and  prayer,  deserve  widespread  circu¬ 
lation  and  recognition  as  models  of  a  public 
service  of  worship  containing  the  essential 
elements  of  strength  and  progression.  Written 
for  special  purposes,  they  are  better  suited,  in 
their  present  form,  to  Sunday-schools  and 
prayer-meetings  than  to  a  church  service. 
Still  they  are  easily  adaptable  to  the  latter 
use.  and  ministers  and  organists  may  well 
study  them  as  models  for  the  planning  of  ser¬ 
vices,  in  which  one  dominating  thought  shall 
“go  from  strength  to  strength”  in  hymn,  an¬ 
them,  and  prayer  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  service.  The  building  up  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  around  one  specific  idea  is  too  often 
neglected  in  our  churches.  Four  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  are  now  ready,  published  as  eight  page 
leaflets :  No.  1,  God  the  King ;  No.  2,  God  our 
Father ;  No.  3,  The  Word  of  God ;  No.  4,  The 
Saviour’s  Advent.  Others  are  in  preparation. 
James  P.  Downs,  New  York  : 

How  TO  Memorize  Music.  An  interesting 
and  valuable  essay,  by  Joseph  Singer,  reprint 
ed  from  No.  3  of  Memory  and  Thought  Man¬ 
uals. 

G.  Schirmer,  New  York  : 

Christ,  the  Lord,  is  Risen  To  Day.  By  P. 
A.  Schnecker.  Very  brilliant  setting  of  this 
familiar  Easter  hymn  for  tenor  and  soprano 
solo  and  chorus. 

Robert  L.  Fletcher,  Chicago : 

Selections  for  Choir  and  Congregation. 
By  R.  L.  Fletcher.  A  series  of  eleven  hymns 
and  tunes  of  rather  bright  and  cheerful  charac¬ 
ter. 

PUBLIC  CONSECRATION  OP  ORGANISTS. 

By  CliarleH  Taylor  Ives,  Orgranlxt  and  CholnnaHter, 

Classoii  Avenue  PreHbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  only  true  use  and  meaning  that  music 
should  have  in  our  church  service  is  that  it 
may  lift  all  hearts  to  God,  and  be  a  peculiar 
and  substantial  aid  to  worship.  This  truth  is 
very  rapidly  gaining  gropnd,  and  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many,  the  time  has  come  when  our 
non-liturgical  churches  can  take  a  long  step 
forward  in  bringing  the  true  meaning  of  church 
music  close  to  the  minds  and  understandings 
of  the  people. 

Of  course  the  most  necessary  qualification 
for  an  organist  and  director  is  that  he  should 
be  a  musician,  and  yet  it  seems  also  neces¬ 
sary,  if  our  church  services  are  to  be  sincere, 
that  be  should  be  a  man  who  has  a  devout  and 
lofty  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  sacred - 
ness  of  his  office.  We  surely  could  not  expect 
a  service  to  be  religious  and  spiritual,  if  the 
minister  were  not  a  Christian  man  and  spirit¬ 
ual  in  his  life ;  and  so,  if  the  music  is  to  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  service,  the  choir- loft 
should  be  dominated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the 
pulpit,  both  minister  and  organist  working 
together  and  for  the  same  purpose,  that  of 
helping  people  in  their  Christian  lives. 

We  love  to  think  of  our  ministers  as  “mes¬ 
sengers  of  God”  and  as  “set  apart”  for  His 
!  work,  and  I  believe  that  the  mission-  and 
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JAMES  P.  downs,  publisher. 
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work  of  a  Christian  organist  would  be  much 
better  understood  and  more  thoroughly  help¬ 
ful  if  he  could  be  publicly  consecrated  and 
“set  apart"  for  his  ministry  of  music.  There 
are  many  beautiful  and  suggestive  possibilities 
which  come  into  one’s  mind  when  the  subject 
is  carefully  considered,  but  the  assured  re¬ 
sults  in  the  way  of  helpfulness,  are  very  plain. 

First  the  organist  himself,  although  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  having  served  his  Master  faithfully 
perhaps  for  years,  would,  upon  taking  special 
vows  of  reconsecration,  feel  that  he  had  in¬ 
deed  a  special  life-work,  and  would  know  and 
feel  that  his  motives  and  aims  were  under¬ 
stood. 

Then  the  choir,  seeing  their  leader  conse¬ 
crated  to  a  sacred  work  in  God’s  house,  would 
instinctively  feel  that  they,  too,  had  a  mis¬ 
sion,  that  only  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  could 
they  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  the  service, 
and  in  taking  the  spirit  of  the  service  from  the 
organist,  would  feel  in  their  responsibility 
how  helpful  their  work  could  be  to  others. 

But  it  is  the  people,  those  who  are  to  be 
helped  and  strengthened  and  comforted,  to 
whom  will  come  with  new  meaning  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  a  rich  and  perfect  service,  w’hen 
they  know  through  a  public  service  of  conse¬ 
cration,  that  he  who  leads  them  in  the  hymns, 
or  strives  to  uplift  them  in  the  anthem  is, 
with  them,  feeling  the  full  meaning  of  it  all. 
If  the  people  in  coming  into  God’s  house  know 
that  the  music  and  the  service,  as  well  as  the 
sermon,  are  all  thoughtfully  and  devoutly 
selected,  arranged,  and  rendered,  in  the 
warmest  desire  to  do  them  good,  to  comfort 
and  strengthen  their  hearts  and  their  spiritual 
lives,  there  are  few  but  will  accept  it  in  the 
same  spirit  in  Which  it  is  given,  and  our 
church  music  will  be  lifted  far  above  the  level 
of  entertainment  or  exhibition,  which  it  so 
often  occupies.  The  opportunities  to  be  an 
influence  for  good,  which  come  to  a  Christian 
organist  end  choir-master,  are  many,  and  the 
public  recognition  of  him  as  a  consecrated 
w’orker  for  Christ  in  the  church,  enlarges  his 
field  of  labor  and  ennobles  his  work. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 


Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrtu,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


1 9  and  2 1  East  14th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City, 

Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  )  ^ 

„  >  Vice-presidents, 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly,  ) 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 


EASTEH  SEEEGTIOBiS,  containing 
bright,  new  Carols,  and  a  Responsive  Service. 
Music  by  Celebrated  Writers  of  Sunday-School 
Songs.  Price  5  cents,  post-paid- 

THE  El  VINO  CHRIST.  Service  of  Song 
and  Responses,  prepared  by  J.  E.  HALI.,  Price, 
scents  post-paid.  We  call  attention  also  to:  "Tht 
EorJ  of  Li/tf  “  The  Risen  Messiah.^'  -‘//e  Lives^^ 
^^Deatk's  Congueror^'  The  King  0/ 
icr  Victorious.^'  Easter  Morning,  Etc.,  Price,  5 
cents  each,  post-paid. 

•  ••  CANTATAS.  ••• 

UNDER  TlffE  PAlilHS*  By  Butitrworth 
ttnd  RooL  Price  30  cents,  post-paid. 

FLOIVER  PRAlSEv  By  Burnham  and 
Roc/,  Price,  so  cents,  post-paid. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THEFEOWERSa  By 
Burnham  and  Root.  Price  30  cts,  post-paid. 

mrSICAL  VISITOR,  for  Febmary,  will 
contain  Easter  Anthems.  Price,  15  cts.  a  copy. 

Catalog’ue  of  Easter  Mnslc  of  every 
description  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 


The  Residence  Department  of  the 
College  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M. 
E.  Palmer  has  been  most  successful  in 
providing  a  quiet  and  pleasant  home  for 
.students  from  a  distance 


Arrangements 
are  made  by  which  young  ladies  may  at¬ 
tend  important  concerts  and  operas. 


mns 


By  SANKBY,  MoGRANAHAK’  and  STEBBINS. 

r^OSPEL  HYMNS  No.  6  is  conceded  tobeeqnal  In 
VI  every  respect  to  any  of  the  numbere  which  have 
prereded  It  In  the  series  of  Gospel  Hymns,  which  have 
proved  so  invaluable  In  the  wonderful  meetings  held  by- 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  Rev.  B.  Fat  Mills.  Major  Whittije 
Dr.  Munhalu  and  others. 

30  cents;  if  by  mail,  3S  cents  per  Copy. 

XHE  GREAT  POPULARITY  of  Gospel  Hymns 
I  No.  6  having  made  the  combination  of  S  a^d  6  a 
necessity,  the  two  books  are  now  Issued  as  one,  without 
any  duplicates,  and  with  an  index  for  the  whole,  under 
the  title 

Gospel  Hymns  5  &  6  Combined 

00  cents;  if  by  mail,  70  cents  per  Copy. 

Excelsior  Edition, 

45  cents;  if  by  mail,  SO  cents  per  copy. 
Specify  “Large  Type**  or  ‘‘Excelsior**  In  ordering. 

Editions  of  Words  Only  are  also  Issued. 

A  full  list  of  the  different  styles  and  editions  of  the 
Gospel  Hymns  Series  sent  on  request- 


Grand,  Upright  and  Square. 
Moderate  Prices. 

TO  BERT,  IKSTAlJfERTS.  AND  IXCHAROBh 

5  th  ve.,cor.  16  th  St..N.Yo 

85,000  SOLD  AND  IN  USE." 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO 

New  York. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


CORRKSPONDENCE 


Music 


PRECENTOR  OR  CHOIR? 

M.  F.  P.  :  Among  an  intelligent,  but  pro¬ 
fessedly  ignorant  congregation,  this  perplexing 
question  arises,  with  various  but  uncertain 
answers :  Which  will  best  promote  general 
singing  by  the  congregation,  a  precentor  to 
lead  or  a  choir? 

Particular  circumstances  will  guide  our  cor¬ 
respondent  and  his  congregation  better  than 
these  columns.  Good  congregational  singing 
demands  good  leading,  whether  that  comes 
from  a  precentor  or  a  choir.  A  good  precentor 
is  better  than  a  poor  choir,  or  a  good  choir 
badly  directed.  A  good  choir,  with  an  efficient 
organist  and  choirmaster,  will  give  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction.  See  also  correspondence  in 
last  week’s  Evangelist. 


Address:  314-324  West  3d  Street. 
_ New  York  City. 


OHKRSnBHOBN*S  TBAOHBBS*  ASEMIX. 

Oldest  and  beet  known  In  U.  B. 

I  Eetabllebed  1865. 

B  Ear  14th  Strsk  Nmw  Toax- 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF 

Harvard  University 

For  the  year  1894-9.'),  two  resident  (Williams) 
Fellowships  of  $.50(1  each  are  offered  to  gradu 
ates  of  Thenlogical  Schools  who  intend  to  de 
vote  themselves  to  the  Christian  Ministry 
These  Fellowships  are  designed  to  encourage 
advanced  Theological  work  of  a  high  order. 
Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials  and 
specimens  of  work,  must  be  made  to  R.  S. 
Morison,  Sec.  of  Faculty,  before  May  1.  1894. 

FRANGIS  G.  PEABODY,  ActiiiK  Dean. 


^ff“lf  you  are  a  minister  or  music  committee 
man,  anxious  to  have  your  church  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  best  musical  thought  of  the  day, 
send  for  a  catalogue  and  study  it  with  your 
organist  or  choirmaster. 


STRICT  TIME  IN  CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 

W.  P.  Stanley :  For  congregational  uses 
should  the  verses  of  hymns  be  connected  in 
strict  time,  i.  e. ,  without  kising  a  beat.  Ex¬ 
ample,  Italian  Hymn. 

A  pause  (while  holding  the  bass  tone  with 
the  organ)  of  about  one  measure  length  seems 
better  than  to  begin  at  once  without  any  break. 
The  latter  way  would  sound  as  if  the  object  in 
view  were  to  finish  the  hymn  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  far  as  known,  this  method  has  a  place 
only  in  one  church,  and  the  effect  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  many. 


Our  New  Easter  Service 

By  the  Rev.  R.  LOWRY, 

Will  be  mailed  od  receipt  of  6  cents. 

Our  New  Easter  Carols 

By  Six  Popular  Composers, 

Will  he  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cents. 

THE  BICLOW  MAIN  CO., 

216  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago.  76  East  9th  8t.,  Nsw  York. 


UPSON  SEMINANY, 

MBW  FBKSTOM,  UTCHFIMUI  OO^  OOm 
for  Bqvsand  Yoons  Men.  References:  FiwtdantDw! 
7ale  University :  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler.  D.D.,  oC  Brool 
'.'V—  nther  references  or  tniormanon  Ingolre  of 
w«w.  mnniT  ufmw. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  oj-  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.O.,  of  Tbs  Evanoblist,  the  Faculty  of  Piinoe- 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
tern  PHOEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


4^BGANI8T.— Wanted,  an  Organist,  thoroughly  com- 
V.y  potent  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  choir  and  muMc 
or  a  large  church  outside  New  York  City.  Salary.  tl.OOO- 
Address  “Oroan,’’  care  Thr  Evanobi.ist. 
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Dollars  or  Kicks 

for  women,  according  to  whether  they  do,  or  don’t  do,  their 
washing  in  a  sensible  way.  If  they  use  Pearline,  it 
means  good,  hard  dollars  saved.  Pearline  is  economy. 
Ail  that  ruinous  rubbing  that  makes  you  buy 
linens  and  flannels  twice  as  often  as  you  need 
to,  is  spared,  to  say  nothing  of  your  time  and 
labor.  See  the  troubles  that  women  have  to 
endure  with  other  ways  of  washing.  There’s 
that  hard,  wearing-out  rub,  rub,  rub,  or  the  danger  of 
ruining  things  with  acids  if  you  try  to  make  it  easy.  Washing 
with  Pearline  is  absolutely  safe. 

^  Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you  “  this  is  as  good  as 
as  Pearline.  ”  ~ 

It  Back 


_  saaie 

IT’S  false; — Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you 


something  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest  thing — send  it  back. 


JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 


DRESS  GOODS 

FOR  SPRING  1894. 


Inatitntions. 

The  Faculty  of  Beloit  College  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  introducing  coeducation 
into  that  institution  next  year. 

Lehigh  University  intends  to  build  a  labora¬ 
tory  that  will  have  no  equal  in  the  college 
world.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  about 
$200,000.  i 

Prof.  Landreth  a  graduate  of  Union,  is  to 
succeed  Prof.  C.  C.  Brown  in  the  Chair  of  Civil  j 
Engineering.  The  resignation  of  the  Presi-  { 
dency  of  Union  by  Prof.  Webster  is  greatly  j 
regretted  I 

The  new  Princeton  admission  requirements 
will  lay  more  stress  on  English  subjects,  while 
the  classical  requirements  will  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  There  are  increased  re¬ 
quirements  in  algebra.  These  additions  will 

go  into  effect  in  June,  1894.  Ex-President  Mc- 
bsh  has  written  what  will  probably  be  his 
last  book  on  philosophy.  It  is  published  by : 
the  Scribners. 

Professor  Chalmers  Martin,  D.D..  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  addressed  the  students  of  Lafa  y 
ette  College,  in  the  fine  chapel  on  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.  The  sermon,  an  earnest 
presentation  of  the  gospel  offer,  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention.  In  the  evening  the 
Brainerd-Union  church  was  filled,  to  hear  Dr. 
William  Henry  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  subject  was  “The  Mastery,”  from  the 
text,  “Whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest 
shall  be  the  servant  of  all.  ”  Forty  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  a 
considerable  majority  are  professing  Christians. 

Park  College  at  Parkville,  Mo.,  was  char¬ 
tered  in  1879.  its  noble  pioneers  being  the 
Hon.  George  8.  Park  and  the  Rev.  John  A. 
M’Afee.  It  has  done  a  splendid  educational 
work  ever  since,  thanks  largely  to  the  faith 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  lamented  M’Afee.  It 
now  has  a  plant  valued  at  $429,459.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  alumni  is  164.  Of  these  85  are  women 
and  79  men ;  37  are  already  ordained  minis¬ 
ters,  and  13  foreign  missionaries.  Present 
theological  students  21 ;  ladies  conducting 
Home  Mission  schools  9.  The  question.  Who 
are  admitted?  is  thus  answered:  “Those  to 
whom  God  has  given  a  desire  and  purpose 
faithfully  to  study  the  Bible,  receive  its  teach¬ 
ings,  and  practice  its  precepts  and  secure  a 
training  for  efficiency  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  No  amount  of  money,  no  appeal  of  sym- 
patRy  or  faithfulness  in  work  will  secure  a 
place  for  one  who  does  not  faithfully  seek  the 
one  object  had  in  view  here.”  The  College  is 
carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  President.  Dr.  Lowell  M. 
M’Afee  being  Chairman  of  the  Faculty.  By 
manual  labor  and  strictest  economy,  expenses 
are  reduced  to  the  low  sum  of  sixty  dollars 
per  year,  per  student.  This  amount,  con¬ 
tributed  annually  to  Park  College  Family, 
will  secure  an  education  to  one  student.  There 
is  need  of  still  another  dormitory,  the  material 
of  w’hich  being  paid  for  by  friends,  we  pre¬ 
sume  the  students,  as  heretofore,  will  do  most 
of  the  work  of  building.  Park  is  a  noble  Col¬ 
lege  truly. 


PBESEBVE  YOUB  EV.4NGRI.ISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  ts  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  biudius,  man,  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  Seepine  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postase 
Drepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  ::.j30.  New 
York  city. 


U  pholstery 

Department. 

Embroidered  Swiss  Twiiied  Haslins, 

FOB  SASH  AND  WINDOW'  CURTAINS. 

Fine  Embroidered  Curtains 
PORTIERES, 

TABLE  COVERS, 

Japanese  Bed  Spreads. 

MADRAS  CREPE  AHD  PRINTED  LAPPET 

in  a  variety  of  coloring, 

Rea!  Lace  Curtains. 

Lace  for  Vestibule  Doors. 
Tapestries, 

Wall  Coverings, 

Printed  Cretonnes. 


Beginniug  this  week  we  shall  place  on 
exhibition  our  Spring  importations  ot 
Novelty  Drc'S  Goods. 

The  collection  for  this  Season’s  trade 
surpasses  any  former  one  in  style  and  in 
daintiness  of  colorings. 

Prismatic  Tints  ot  Yellow,  Tapestry, 
and  Porcelain  Blues,  Green,  Mauve,  Ve¬ 
netian  Brown,  ot  a  ruddy  tinge  and  Pink 
as  delicate  as  the  lading  rainbow;  some 
exquisite  hues  ot  shell  pink. 

Grenadines  are  in  large  ai:d  floriated 
designs. 

Twenty  new  ettects  in  Black  and  White 
Suitings. 

For  Young  Ladies,  Crinkled  Crepons. 
Special  facilities  afforded  tor  examining 
these  goods. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  I  Ith  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


You  would  like  the  lamp* 
chimneys  that  do  not  amuse 
themselves  by  popping  at 
inconvenient  times,  wouldn’t 
you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  "pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass”— 
they  don’t  break  from  beat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for  years  sometimes. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


HAILEY’S 

VCompoond  licht-sproadhiff 
L  wer.pkated  CtMTOgMed  GUm 

iREFLECTORS 

\  Awondfrfal  inrantionfar 

:«l?Cli!!rches, 

sto.  SatU/aetUm  ^ 

_  fMronleetf.  CaUtOfM 

Bsadrani  Md  prtce  list  free. 

BiJT.rr  REFLECTOR  CO. 

tM  rsM  A9S.  Fa, 


NEW  YORK. 


FBOM  WIUUAM  TAYI.OB.  BISHOP  OF  AFBICA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dunn  for  adding  years 
and  effectiveness,  as  I  believe,  to  my  life  by 
taking  out  of  my  mouth  a  rubber  plate  and 
putting  in  its  stead  one  of  fine,  clean  porce¬ 
lain.  William  Taylor. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E. 
Dunn,  331  Lexington  Avenue,  I^ew  York  City. 


The  Best  Hen  Wanted. 

“Yes,  sir:  we  want  some  good  men.  men  of  flrst-class 
character  and  ability  to  repretent  us.  Amonir  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  man  >  of  the  noblest  and  best  men  in 
Ameiica.  and  parties  <  I'  that  ttamp  can  aln-ays  find  a 
splendid  bnsineB-<  opportunity  at  our  estabiishmeot.” 
That  K  the  way  Mr.  B.  F.  .lohnsou  of  the  firm  B.  F  John- 
s>?n  &  Co..  Ricbiuoud,  Va.  stated  the  case  In  reference 
to  their  advertisement  in  this  paper. 


CALIFOBNIA  EXCUB810NS. 

The  well-known  Phillips  Excursion  Company 
have  arranged  to  run  weekly  excursions  to  all 
principal  California  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
cities  from  all  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

The  parties  will  leave  the  east  on  Wednesday 
of  each  week,  commencing  January  17th,  and 
passengers  will  be  booked  through  to  destina¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  Pacific  Coast  tours  offering 
as  good  accommodations  at  less  expense.  For 
full  information  address  A.  Phillips  &  Co., 
No.  Ill  S.  9th  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  call  on 
the  nearest  ticket  agent  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co. 


A  GOOD  BKFLECTION. 

Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  18th.  1893. 
The  Bailky  Beflectok  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  The  two  64-lnch  reflectors  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  placed  in  position.  They  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  give  perfect  satiefactiou.  Our  audi- 
eoce  room  is  48  by  80.  with  ceiling  80  feet  high :  with  your 
reflectors  we  can  see  to  read  with  ease  in  any  part  of  the 
room.  We  had  two  refle-  tors  of  another  make  and  Arm 
in  the  former  building  that  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
they  did  not  give  sati-^fscrion.  Wtien  it  came  to  lighting 
our  new  building  imr  Building  Committee  agreed  not  to 
buy  < he  reflectors  we  had  nad.  but  to  try  yours.  Weaie 
pleased  with  the  change.  Respectfully  yours. 

J.  W.  VTAHNSHris,  Pasior  First  Beformed  Church. 


T 


February  1,  1894. 
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Investments. 

To  investors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  rattu. 
than  to  hlah  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  gnsrantee 
farm  and  city  mortfcases  m  sde  In  Montana  and  Washlniftoi 
Interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  sol' 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgac* 
Interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY. 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $S00,000. 

President WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  of  the8ti 
since  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Vlce-Presldentsi-SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  BnUc 
^ff^New  York  City ;  Hon,  MAT!'.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonken 

^retary  :-LIVING«TON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  Bnlld 
Injg,  New  York  Oltj’. 

Treasurer  and  Western  Mauasrer:—  L,  B.  BUNNELl 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel Hon.  TBOS,  .M.  WALLER,  Ex-Oovemoro' 
Connecticut.  _ 

New  York  Office :  Morse  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Met 
York  City. 

President’s  Office ;  Pine  Plalna  Dutchess  Oo..  N,  Y. 

Send  foi  our  new  book,  giving  full  information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

BANKERS, 

7  PINE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Investment  Securities. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Propertlci. 

Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsaffe  Loans,  Insuraaea. 

Spettal  attention  given  to  the  care  of  IVof. 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta, 

No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  Yer. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  enthled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indlTldnal. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUss,  Tioe-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce^Pres. 

Henry  t.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

lionls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

W.  Bayard  Ccttiwo, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockkkllxb, 


Danirl  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 

James  Low, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Oborob  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Bbown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn, 

William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloans, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Georob  F.  VirroR, 

Wm.  Waldorp  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 


LOMBARD, 

Equitable,  Jarris-ConUin  and  other  Mortgages 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHA8,  E.  GIBSON.  •  -  4B  MUk  St.,  Boston. 


Brown  Brothers  ^  Co.. 

miA,,  nw  YOU.  BOMoa. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BAI/TDCORI. 

OOMMBOTBD  BY  PBITATB  WIBBE. 

Members  M.  PhUa.  and  Baltimore  Stook  MEttM 

We  boy  and  sen  aO  first  cInnsInTSst-w___4_,^^_ 
ment  SecnrltlM  for  enstomers.  We  rw  111  wPSlTOBH 
celve  aooonnts  at  Buka  Bankers  Oo^ 
poratlons,  Firms  and  indlvlduida  on  fibiATiwIMim 
favorable  terms  and  make  ooUeotion  at 


of 


drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  In  the  United _  _ 

Oanada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  Unltad  Statss  on  fivslg 
ooontrtoA. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  exchange  os 
UOwWUrS  and  make  cable  transfers  to  aO  points  i  als 
make  coUaetlons  and  Issne  Oomnisrcial  aB> 
TraveUsts’  Oredlts,  available  In  aB  ports  s<  tb 

Credit. 


BBOWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  OO..  LONDON. 


H 


OMF  Savings  and  Loan 
\J1UU  association 
of  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Paid-in  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

1  offer  a  variety  of  i^afe  investments  guaranteud  bj 
this  Association.  City  Mortgemes,  Conpon  Certificates, 
and  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds.  The  latter  secured  bi 
a  special  deposit  with  a  tmst  company  of  First  Mort¬ 
gages  on  City  property,  at  the  rate  of  160  per  cent,  of 
Mortgage,  for  every  bond  issued. 

Interest  from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 

For  pamphlets  H.  F.  NEWHALL  Manager 


address 
633  Drexel  Building, 


Eastern  Office 
PHIUVDBLPHIA.  FA 


Persons  who  have  made  unsatisfactory  invest¬ 
ments  In  Minneapolis  or  8t.  Paul  are  Invited  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  me.  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  service. 


I  Ooox  First  Mortgages 

■  ww  V  /O  On  Inside  property  In 

IT  A  O  A  mi  A  Steurlty. 

I  Iwl  fK  m  Principal  and  InUreat  payable 


0-0XjX> 

with  New  York  Exchange. 

1  can  net  yon  these  rates  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
infurmatlon  on  application;  it  will  pay  you  to  inveetl 
gate.  Warrants  furnished. 

Eagtem  C'lrrerponderttr : 

Brown  Broe. 

Girard  Trust  < _  , 

Taeoma,  Wash 


WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

St  Co.,  Phila.  j  Fidelity  BuUdlng, 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  flortgages. 

Holders  of  western  mortgages  obtained  through  defunct 
companies  are  finding 

The  Allas  Ijaadl  aasi  iMvestMieMt  Co,, 
ot  kiawrcMce,  Kaasas, 

the  best  and  cheapest  agency  for  collecting  interest  and 
principal,  foreclosing  defaults  morurages,  looking  up  back 
taxes,  renting  and  selling  land.  The  Atlas  Co.  has  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  to  many  hundred  investors  at  a 
minimum  expense.  W e  have  a  few  choice,  safe  loans  where 
sre  personally  know  both  security  and  borrowers,^  Correa- 
pondence  solicited.  L.  H.  . 


PERKINS,  President. 


HANOVER  piTY  GlIARANTY  CO. 

10  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  CAPITAL,  SfiS, 000.00. 

PROPERTY  MANAGED, 

RENTS  GUARANTEED. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  mSTATR  AND  XOaAJnr. 

W«  are  lerm  dealers  In  Bastnese,  ReeUtenoe,  Dock  ant 
Acre  ProperueiA  both  In  Dnlnth  and  on  the  aontb  side  o) 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  eenf 
fiat  of  barons  and  mape  tol  ocate  them,  when  requester 
and  have  mveeted  many  thoasands  of  dollars  for  thoer 
who  never  eaw  the  olty,  always  with  satlefaotlon.  arc  it 
tlmost  every  oaM  wtu  VFBy  LARGE  sroflU. 


LOANS. 


We  can  loan  monev  for  those  not  wishing  to  purahaes 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Intereet  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  aeonrlt] 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  himdredi 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  In  other  etates.  We  eollolt  eat 
reextondemoe.  Write 

WH.  C.  8HEBW00D  ft  00.,  DiUmtli,  Miwk 


A  LOT  FOR  SI. 

a  week  for  sixty  week,  buys  a  beantlfnl  lot  8Sxl26  feet, 
east  of  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  the  great  mannfactar- 
ing  suburb  of  CBICAOG.  16  factories,  streets  paved, 
spools  and  churches.  No  donbt  bat  these  lota  will  treble 
In  valne  In  one  year.  No  such  value  ever  offered  in 
Chicago  Bealty.  For  descriptive  circular  send  2-cent 
stamp. 

DeForrest  Land  and  Improvement  Company, 

Unity  Building,  Chicago. 


ever  given  in  Orange  Groves, 

_ _  Honsea.  City  Lots,  and  nnlm- 

J  land.  Call  on  or  ad- 

ireee  H.  A.  DeUad,  DsLsad, 


POs  y/AUJ'  AJULOs  U4I1UA* 

FLORIDA. 


•XiSZl 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  or* 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nkw  Yobk.  Sept.  28. 1883. •’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  HnpL.of  Agenelee. 
2  i  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Senaty-hinth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  189S 


SUMMABT  or  A88KTS. 

OselilaBuikf,  -  .  .  .  .  |848,379  6B 

Beel  Eitete, . 1,004,689  8C 

United  SUtM  Btooki,  (ICwket  Velse)  •  1,459,876  OC 

Bank,  Tmet  Go.,  and  Balhoad  Stooka  and  Boadi, 

(Market  Value),  ....  3,684,406  01 
State  and  CHty  Benda,  (Market  Value),  -  916,214  74 

Bondi  &  Mortgagee,  being  firit  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  611,038  3£ 
Loans  on  Stoob,  psysbls  on  demand,  -  -  347,800  OC 

Premiums  nnoolleotM  and  In  bandi  of  Agents,  686,630  9i 

Interest  dns  nnd  noernsd  on  1st  Jnn.,  1898,  _ 87,827  f 

19,328,764  44 


UABILITIB8. 

OubOnritsl,  .  .  -  - 

BsterveTreminm  Fnnd, 

Bsssrvs  for  Unpaid  Lossss  aid  elalnia, 
1st  duping  ... 


•  18,000,000  06 
4,226,118  06 
824,401  6S 
-  1,279,239  82 

69,328,764  44 


DANIEL  A  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vt™uPv«rfR«n*- 
nLBRIDOE  Q.  SNOW,  f  v  loe-Presldente. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  foDcretarlee 

HXNRY  J.  FERRIS.  1  . 

4  EEUNAH  M.  BUBTI8.1  Seoretartee. 


OBTAIWBD. 

emem^mmmmrnm 

Terms  tasy. 

.oirty-Ive  yean'  expeHnne.  BvanlaaMone  and  ft*. 
B.rW  free.  Tronpe  attanUon.  BmS  Drawlug  and  da 

ewipttoa  to  L.  BAsenn  *  oo..  AMiy'i.  Waaiaacton,D/ 


IfICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  00 
VlrC  IT  AND  PAY  FREMNT. 

CA  BwvlteOiM  lapnooi mOBB •mn 
#lU»0U  vltfi  9  mmtAm  m 

mfcwwtiEod  frnnMSmi  fct  lOyawFO.  ift>tp»4a^ 
wWo  oa  »  ftoyo’ iHaL  JfcwMMW  fwfwiiw  *•«#• 
nm,  TftJVOMvVaw*.  WnvUTm iBdal smeM. 

_ j  tnm  teEMTg  mm  m4  mmSMjmML 

Sm  ow  UBOB  FBBB  cXtaLWIJB. 

0MI4[.(k,)i2VitiikATa,ai(ige,  l£ 


In  the  Trait  of  the  vine”  there  must  enrely  be  bleealng 
rather  than  bane.  We  have  long  ainoe  found  the  bane ; 
and  though  the  bleeeing  has  not  been  entirely  wanting,  it 
has  seemed  to  be  overuadowed  by  the  hara  that  has 
ceme  from  many  producta  of  the  grape.  An  adrertiee- 
ment  on  another  page  tella  na  that  one  company  hae 
found  the  way  to  preeerve  the  nnfermented  Jnlce  of  red 
grapes  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  in  all  respects  a  fit- 
ting  wine  for  the  communion  table.  They  have  also,  in 
their  “Grape  Food,”  given  to  the  pnbllo  a  wholesome 
and  perfectly  aafe  tonlo,  snob  as  many  invalids  and  del¬ 
icate  persons  need.  The  Grape  Food  Is  vooohed  for  as 
entiruy  without  Intoxicating  qnalltlee.  The  “grape 
core”  may  by  its  means  be  enmyed  with  none  of  its 
drawbacks. 


I 


THE  EVANGELIST 


February  1,  1894. 


Foreign. 

There  have  been  no  cases  of  cholera  reported 
in  Germany  since  Deceraher  22,  1898.  Official 
statistics  show  that  during  1892  there  were 
19,719  cases  of  cholera  in  Germany,  of  which 
8,590  proved  fatal. 

The  natives  in  the  district  of  Hana,  Samoa, 
according  to  advices  from  Apria,  dated  January 
8rd,  have  rebelled  and  proclaimed  Tamasese 
king.  The  foreign  consuls  have  sent  a  request 
for  war  ships. 

The  Bussian  newspapers  report  that  in 
Kieff,  the  celebrated  holy  city  of  Russia,  vis¬ 
ited  by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims,  the 
depot  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  been  closed  for  six  months  by  order  of  the 
Governor- General,  Count  Ignatieff.  No  reason 
has  been  given  for  this  summary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  on  which  a  London 
paper  remarks:  “Our  astonishment  is  all  the 
greater  when  we  recollect  how  law-abiding 
has  been  the  whole  course  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  ” 

During  the  year  which  has  just  passed,  the 
emigration  of  Russian  peasants  into  Eastern 
Siberia  assumed  extraordinary  proportions.  It 
is  reckoned  that  through  Tiumen  and  Tomsk 
alone  over  200,000  men,  women,  and  children 
passed  on  their  way  to  possess  the  fat  lands  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Siberia.  As  is  usual  in 
such  circumstances  in  Russia,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  emigrants,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  they  were  obliged  to  suffer  unheard 
of  hardships.  The  mortality  among  the  young 
children  was  extremely  high.  It  seems  that 
the  Russian  Church  finds  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  priests  who  will  accompany  the 
large  emigrant  trains,  with  a  view  to  settling 
in  Siberia.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  comforts 
of  home. 


The  New  Cinderella 


^  The  Dgly  sUp-mother  and  two  sisters  tall 

A  Had  aone  In  their  coach  to  the  young  prince’s  bait 

/  y\  Just  like  the  old  story  well-known  to  us  aiL 

To  mourn  while  her  sisters  were  off  making  mashes, 

In  pink  musUn  gowns,  and  blue  satin  sashes.  jBM 

“Ere  yon  go  to  the  ball,  scrub  all  the  doors, 

Scrub  all  the  windows,  scrub  all  the  floors." 

This,  their  command  when  poor  Cindy  implorea 

But  her  god-mother  said :  “Come  Cindy  dear,  bustle  I 
If  you’d  go  to  the  ball,  take  GOLD  DUST  and  hustle. 
Don’t  sit  there  and  cry  without  moving  a  muscle  I" 

In  less  than  an  hour  her  hard  task  was  done. 

In  blue  silk,  and  diamonds  that  shone  like  the  Bun« 
Bhe  danced  at  the  ball,  and  the  prince’s  heart  won. 

If  you’d  get  through  your  work,  and  go  out  to  play, 

Buy  a  package  of  GOLD  DtTST, 

You’ll  and  it  will  pay. 


GOLD  DUST 
Washing  Powder 


Is  the  best  cleaner  known — a  scientific  combination  that  gets  away  with 
dirt  on  sight  and  which  sells  at  half  the  price  of  “  the  other  kinds.”  Try  it. 

Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Chicago 

St.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Montreal. 


House  Furnishing. 


that  the  figure  of 
a  woman  as  here 
indicated 

PRINTED  IN  RED 

is  on  the  label  of 
every  box  of 

SILVER 


Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture ^ 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fme  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


Temperance  Notes. 

Last  year  New  York  paid  for  its  school  biU 
$4,000,000,  and  for  its  drink  bill  $00,000,000. 

Twenty-five  temperance  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  British  Parliament  during  its 
session  since  1892. 

In  1892  in  Massachusetts,  forty-two  towns 
voted  for,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  towns 
voted  against  license. 

Orono  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Maine,  has  a  reading- 
room  supplied  with  a  library  of  1.200  volumes, 
and  500  members  on  its  lists. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Canadian  authorities 
that  at  least  100,000  pounds  of  opium,  refined 
in  British  Columbia,  is  annually  smuggled 
across  the  border  into  the  United  States. 

An  official  petition,  signed  by  the  general 
officers  of  each  State  W.  C.  T.  U. .  is  soon  to 
be  forwarded  to  Congress  protesting  against 
the  increase  of  the  federal  tax  upon  whiskey. 

The  Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago,  does  an  annual  business  of 
over  $200,000  including  a  vast  amount  of  print¬ 
ing  for  churches  of  all  denominations,  who 
thus  help  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

The  smoking  of  cigarettes  or  tobacco  by  boys 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  has  been  practically 
stopped  in  Connecticut  by  the  anti -cigarette 
law,  which  made  the  sale  to  them  of  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  a  misdemeanor. 

The  great  Polyglot  Petition,  addressed  to  the 
Governments  of  the  world  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  liquor  and  opium,  signed  by 
over  4,000,000,  is  estimated  to  be  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  has  circulated  for  eight  years  in 
more  than  fifty  countries. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  Public  Ledger  says: 
“Every  women  over  twenty- one  years  of  age 
was  entitled  to  vote  at  the  last  New  Zealand 
election,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  where- 
ever  there  was  a  candidate  whose  morals  were 
of  a  dubious  standard,  he  was  unmercifully 
cut.  ” 

The  Victoria  Parliament  has  passed  a  Land 
Settlement  Act  which  provides  that  no  village 
community,  homestead  association,  labor 
colony  or  township  formed  under  the  act,  un¬ 
less  demanded  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  can  have  any  license,  or  club 
certificate,  or  anything  whatsoever  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  within  their  bound¬ 
aries. 


P0U8H 

None  other  iagenyiine.  Trial  aaantitjr  free  or 
box  post-paid,  16  eta.  iVa  sold  eveiTwtaere. 

The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


130  and  132  West  42d  Street. 


What  A  Soup 

Can  be  made  by  using 

CUDAHY’S  /. 

Eitract  of 


DEAFNESS 


AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  uoinq 


T>ruin  in 
position. 


ri)!\ 

Even  the  most  '  .  L  .ll.U. 

juicy  roast  Is 

beneQted  by  the  addition  of  a  teaspodlmil  of  Ex¬ 
tract.  For  soups  and  stews  it  is  invaluable. 

Our  Beef  Extract  once  appropriately  applied  to 
cookery  will  ever  hold  Its  place  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
practical,  economical  housekeeper. 

Send  6c.  stamps  for  postage  on  sample  Jar. 

The  Cudahy  Pharmaceutical  Co., 

SOUTH  OMAHA.  NCB. 

Our  Illustrated  book,  “  From  Ranch  to  Table,”  tent 
free  upon  request. 


A  popalar  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreatkm 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam,  open  flr. 
placee,  btiii  -  parlor  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites 
of  rooms  with  private  oaths.  Dry  tonic  air ;  Saratoga 
waters  aid  Winter  sports.  Maieage,  electricity,  all 
baths  and  ail  remedial  agentB.  New  TorUsh  and  Rus¬ 
sian  baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
of  construction  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is, 
write  us,  and  we  will  send  yen  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  your  job. 

Then  an  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 
Grouped  and  classified  Paints  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’G.  CO.. 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


is  a  town  in  Uruguay,  South  Amerii 
river  Platte.  It  would  not  be  celebrat 
that  it  is  where  the  celebrated 


comes  from,  and  in  the  fertile  grazing  fields 
around  it,  are  reared  the  cattle  which  are 
slaughtered— 1,000  to  2,000  a  day— to  make  this 
famous  product,  which  is  known  ’round  the 
world  as  the  standard  for 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 

J^SBS^  Inks  the  Pen  Just  Kluht.  Pressr^’es  the 
Clear  and  Limpid,  flakes 
Wrltlnjf  a  Luxury. 

By  prerentini;  too  much  ink  from  adhering  to 
the  pen  the  busy  scribbler  la  not  troubled  with  mky 
fusers  nor  unsightly  blots  upon  his  documents. 

V  Price  $1.00  each.  F.ent  prepaid,  subject  to  return 

and  money  refunded  if  not  :>attsfactory.  An  eluant 
descriptive  Pamphlet  scu.  on  application. 

BOTD  &  ABBOT  CO.,  Wan  en  St,  New  Tarkw 


QUALITY,  FLAVOR  AND  PURITY, 


A  Pitiable  Sight 

it  is  to  see  an  infant  suffering  from  the  lack  of  proper 
food.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  a  reliable  food  can 
always  be  obttdned:  we  refer  to  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Ckmdensed  Milk.  The  most  successful  and  nour¬ 
ishing  infant  food. 


I  inV  AGENTS  WANTED.  Big  Inducements.  Attract- 
LHU  I  ive  and  easy  selling  outfit  (no  hooks)  100  per  cent,  profit 
115  to  $25  per  week  easily  made  ^nd  stamp  to-day  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  franco- AMERICAN  CO., 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  1,  1894. 


PRESS  YTBRIB8. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  regular  meeting  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  6,  at  10;W  A.H..  In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Portland.— The  Itev.  Wm.  A.  Wllllsou 
having  twen  twice  cited  to  appear  and  answer  to  a  charge 
seriously  affecting  his  character  and  stauding  as  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  he  having  failed  to  appear,  the  Presbytery  ol 
Portland  did  on  i  be  iffth  day  of  November.  1893.  suspend 
him  from  the  office  of  the  Gospel  ministry  for  contuma¬ 
cy,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  publish  this  action 
and  issue  the  third  and  last  citation  requiring  him  to 
^pear  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Mount  Tabor 
Church  February  fttn,  1(*94.  at  10  a.  m. 

'  J.  V.  Milligan,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  DR.  BRIGGS 

BEFOXM  XBE  BENEMAI,  AmmMBLT. 

A  CALM  RKTIgW  OF  TBl  CAM  BT 
A  STRANGER 

Who  attended  all  the  seealons  of  the  Court. 
12mo.  190  pages,  cloth,  60  cents. 

Sent  hy  mcM  on  receipt  of  price. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  A  CO.  (Ino.), 

182  FiRH  Avbmcb,  Nkw  York. 


NEW  AND  GOOD  BOOKS. 

An  All  Around  Boy.  The  Life  and  Letters 

of  Ralph  Robinson  Green,  by  bis  Father  (Rev.  Rufus  S. 
Green,  D.D.I  12mo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  $1.60. 
A  book  that  mav  be  pot  into  the  hands  of  every  boy. 
It  shows  that  nobility  of  character  and  faithfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  happy 
life. 

The  First  Conununion.  Before— At— After. 

By  Henry  M.  Booth,  O.D.  19mo.  Leatherette,  35  cents; 
cloth,  60  ceuta 

“  The  author  has  sought  to  aid  those  who  misappre¬ 
hend  the  nature  of  this  service  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
its  great  privileges,  and  the  blessings  that  may  follow  a 
devout  observance  of  it.  The  argument  is  made  in  a 
semi- narrative  form.” 

At  The  Lord’s  Table.  Thoughts  on  commun¬ 
ion  and  fellowship.  Bv  Howard  Crosby.  16mo.  Cloth, 
60  cents. 

“A  scries  of  biief  talks  at  the  Table,  full  of  devout  and 
helpful  suggestions,  and  all  reflecting  the  deep  spiritual 
tone  of  the  author.” 

Brightening  the  World.  By  H.  C.  Haydn, 

li.G.  16iuc.  Cloth.  60  cents,  (in  leatherette.  40  cents). 

**  A  suggestive  book  for  young  workers.  Full  of  prac¬ 
tical  bints,  tersely  put.” 

How  to  Begin  to  Live  Forever.  By  Joseph 

Merlin  Hodson.  lOmo.  Cloth,  60  cents. 

”  Tbo  autlior  shows  how  we  may  anticipate  the  essen¬ 
tial  thing,  of  the  life  to  come  in  the  life  that  now  is.” 

Miss  Hawley’s  Friendly  Talks  to  Boys; 
Friendly  Letters  to  Girls.  16mo,  cloth, 

each  SO  cents.  Sold  separately. 

Simple,  earnest,  practical  counsels  on  life  and  conduct. 
Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  (Tataiogue  of  R.  A  0>,’s  .Short  List  of  Bookt  of 
Permanent  Value. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Inc., 

ISB  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


NOTICES. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

No.  700  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  "The  Morse  Foundation”  will 
be  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel  of  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D..  of 
Ituaca,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  on  The  Religions  of  Japan,  at  8  p.m.,  as  followe:  1. 
Primitive  Faith  in  Dal  Nipp.m,  Monday  evening,  Feb.  6; 
2.  Shinto,  the  Way  ol  the  Gods.  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  6; 
S.  Confucianism  in  its  Japanese  Form,  Mrndi^  evening. 
Feb.  12;  4.  The  Introduction  of  Northern  Buddhism, 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  13;  5.  Riyobn.or  Mixed  Bnddhism, 
Monday  evening,  Feb.  19;  6.  Buddhism  in  its  Missionary 
Develo  meat.  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  20;  7.  Buddhism  in 
its  Doctrinal  Evolutions,  Monday  evening,  Feb.  26;  8. 
Christianity  of  tbe  17th  and  I9th  Centuries  in  Japan, 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  27. 

THE  BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  BELIEF. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  is  constrained  to 
make  known  to  tbe  churches  that  the  stringency  of  the 
times.  Which  has  affecttd  most  of  the  Boards,  has  dimin¬ 
ished  our  receipts  for  current  expenditure  to  an  extent 
that  threatens  an  added  sorrow  to  the  already  darkened 
homes  of  our  suffering  brethren. 

Neither  argument  nor  appeal  is  needed  in  behalf  of 
the  tender  and  sacred  work  committed  bv  the  Church  to 
this  Board.  As  the  last  General  Assembly  said,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  report  of  its  Standing  Committee  on  Ministerial 
Relief,  “This  cause  lies  deservedly  near  the  hea>t  of  the 
Church.”  The  people  therefore  only  need  to  know  of  its 
pressing  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  its  work  ;  and  it  is 
due  to  them  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  present  fiscal  year  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
precedented  falling  off  in  tbe  contributions  from  all 
sources— from  churcn  and  Sabbath-school  collections 
and  from  individual  donations. 

It  the  Board  must  adhere  to  its  policy— so  often  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Assembly — to  pay  out  during  the  year  onJv 
what  it  receives,  there  must  be  prompt  and  generous  aid 
sent  to  our  tteasury  or  even  tne  sums,  small  as  they  are, 
which  have  been  pledged  by  the  Board  to  these  wards  of 
the  Church  upon  the  recommendation  of  tbe  Presbyte¬ 
ries  to  which  they  belong,  cannot  be  paid. 

W iLLiAM  C.  Cattell,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  23, 1894. 


•I-  CONTAINS 

Two  notable  papers  on 


LINCOLN 


“  Lincoln’s  Place  in  History,”  by  Prof. 
John  Coleman  Adams,  with  a  portrait  of 
Lincoln  from  an  original  nnretouched 
negative  made  in  1864;  and  "Lincoln’s 
(iettysburg  Address,”  by  John  G.  Nic- 
olay,  Lincoln’s  private  secretary;  when 
and  how  the  famous  address  was  writ¬ 
ten, — the  delivery, — a  facsimile  of  the 
original  draft  of  the  address, — compari¬ 
son  with  the  other  versions,  etc. 

MARK  TWAIN'S 
PUDD'NHEAD  WILSON, 

now  appearing  in  The  Century, 
should  be  read  by  everyone. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Mimuri,  and  starts  out 
very  bravely  with  the  mixing  up  of  two  babies 
by  a  rebellious  slave  girl  who  is  nearly  white — 
her  child  and  that  of  her  master.  Now,  if  any¬ 
one  wants  any  more  ^spect  of  excitement  than 
that— he  is,  indeed,  hard  to  please.  One  quite 
trembles  at  the  toils  with  which  he  sees  the  vola¬ 
tile  Twain  will  envelop  the  children. —  Newt, 
Chicago. 

First  Chapters  of  a  Serial  Story 

By  Mary  Hallock  Foote ; 

“A  Romance  of  the  Faith,”  a  power¬ 
ful  narrative  by  Herbert  D.  Ward,  with 
six  spirited  illustrations  by  Castaigne ; 
humorous  stories  by  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston  and  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  and 
other  sketches,  are  also  published  in 
this  number. 


BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD! 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTIOH  OF  HEW  AMB 
SECOHD-HAHO  BOOKS  LH  THE  UHfKEBSf 
At  a  preat  redaction  from  Publlshen’  prleea 

Send  08  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  da- 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mall. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  CAIALOOVM  HMM. 

LEGCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park  NEW  YORK 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

In  view  of  the  suffering  among  laboring  people  this 
season, careful  supervision  and  friendly  symp.tby  for 
those  in  distress  are  greatly  needed.  Time  and  thought 
for  the  cousideration  of  their  troubles  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  money,  and  for  this  reason  we  ask  the  co-op¬ 
eration  and  assistance  of  volunteer  visitors.  Will  any 
one  wno  may  have  even  a  little  time  to  spare  for  friendly 
visiting  or  office  work,  call  for  particulars  upon  the 
committee  who.e  ':ames  are  appended  to  this  appeal,  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  one  P.  M.,  at  the  United  Charities 
Building,  106  East  22d  8t.,  Room  No.  3^,  or  communicate 
with  any  of  the  undersigned  by  letter. 

CENTKAL  AUXILIARY  COMMITTEE  OF  LADIES: 

Miss  Kate  Bord,  Chairman,  230  W.  59th  St.;  Mrs  Wm. 
Harmon  Krowu,  Nutley.  N.  J.:  Mrs.  John  Brving,  6  W. 
22d  St.;  Mrs.  Sam'i  Clarke,  1  E.  66th  8t.;  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  219  Madison  Ave.:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Scrymser,  107  E. 
21st  St,;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Tapley,  61  Clinton  Pi.;  Miss  L.  L. 
Williams,  206  W.  57th  St. 

COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  WORK : 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  Chairman,  120  E.  30th  St.:  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Barlow.  89  £.  Blst  St.;  Rev.  Raphael  ^njamin,  178  E  70th 
St.;  Dr.  S.  S.  Bogert,  219  E.  17lh  St.;  Mrs.  C,  S.  Brown,  20 
W.  11th  St..  Miss  L  T.  Caldwell,  64  E.  68tb  St.;  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Dewees,  12  W.  18th  St.;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fish,  200  W.  52d 
St.;  Mts.  L.  L.  Kellogg,  138  W.  70tb  St.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ma- 
gonlgle,  140  W.  27th  St.:  P.  R.  Pyne,  Jr..  52  Wall  St. 


Other  Features  of  the 
MIDWINTER  CENTURY 


include :  “  The  Tramp  at  Home,"  an  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  vagabond  life  by  one  who 
has  lived  among  the  tramps;  an  article  on  Alma- 
Tadema,  the  famous  painter,  with  fronmpiece 
portrait,  reproductions  of  sketches,  and  views  of 
his  home  and  studio:  an  essay  by  lames  Russell 
Liwell  on  “  Criticism  and  Culture  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  “Nikola  Tesla,"  the  well-known 
electrician  whose  exMiiments  with  high  poten¬ 
tial  currents  at  the  World’s  Fair  attracted  wide 
attention ;  “A  Study  of  Indian  Music,"  with  the 
scores  of  numerous  ceremonial  songs;  “The 
Real  Stonewall  Jackson,"  an  appreciative  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  great  Southern  General:  other  enter¬ 
taining  arucies,  departments,  etc. 

Ready  Thursday,  February  isL  For  tale  at 
all  book-stores  and  on  news-stands.  Price  35 
cents. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 
Publishers :  33  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


“  HARRIET,  THE  HOSES  OF  HER  PEOPLE,” 
Who  has  been  very  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  unable  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  letter,  now  sends  her  love  and  thanks  to  all  the 
kind  friends  who  have  helped  bvr,  and  says:  “I  pray 
every  morning  and  every  night,  and  all  de  time  for  de 
Lord  to  bless  ’em  and  to  shine  upon  'em  and  give  ’em 
more  as  ever  dey  give  to  me,  and  to  keep  dem  in  dis  life, 
and  give  dem  a  blessed  home  in  his  eherlastin’ kingdom.” 

The  amount  received  has  been  $65.00,  whlcb  together 
with  clothing  and  groceries,  have  provided  Harriet  and 
her  household  with  comforts  for  some  time  to  come. 

83  South  Highland,  Ave.  8.  H.  B.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


Longfellow  for  Every  Home. 


Cambridge  Longfellow. 

Poems  Complete  in  a  New  Edition. 

From  New  Plates,  Large  Type. 

Printed  on  Opaque  Paper. 

A  Biographical  Sketch. 

Picture  of  Longfellow’s  Home. 

Fine  Steel  Portrait. 

Index  to  First  Lines. 

Bound  in  Attractive  Style, 

With  a  Flexible  Back, 

So  as  to  lie  open  at  any  page. 

Crown  octavo,  gilt  top. 

Cloth  $2.00 :  half  calf,  $3.50. 

A  beautiful,  perfect  Book. 

Sold  bv  aU  Booksellers.  Sent,  poslpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

1 1  East  1 7th  Street,  New  York, 


The  regular  monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  hmd  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Rooms.  68  Fifth  Ave.,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  7,  at 
10:80  A.M.  All  ladies  interested  in  the  work  are  cordially 
Invited  to  attend. 


DEATHS 

Blakely.- At  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  L,  A.  B. 
Steele,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Mrs.  Hnlda  R.  Blakely,  in  the 
eighty -first  year  of  her  age.  , 

She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  Blakely,  and 
had  been  for  fifty  years  a  reader  of  The  Evangelist. 

Newell. — At  Paris,  France.  Jan.  28,  the  Rev.  William 
WhltluB  Newell  of  St.  Luke’s.  Paris,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  of  New  York,  in  his  66th  year. 


UXION  SQIJARB 
ISIBW  YORK. 


WANTED— A  missionary  visitor.  Must  be  a  woman 
of  education,  a  retident  of  New  York  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  city.  Competent  to  lead  a  devotional 
meeting  in  a  hall.  Address,  stating  experience  and 
church  connection,  C.  A.,  office  of  The  Evamoeust. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

SFEOIAIi  FXLA’FUBKS.  SIILSIOT  FABTIX8. 

OrganiBcd  1882.  Elegantly  Ulnstrated  ‘'Itinenur.” 
HOWARD  8.  PAINX,  A.X.,  M.D.,  AllMUiy,  IT.  T. 


WOODliAWN  OBMBTEBT. 

'OODLAWNSUtton  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Offloa.  No.  20  Bast  28d  Street. 
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THE  EVAlteELIST. 


February  1,  1894. 


“SANITAS” 


Unfermented,  CONCENTRATED  and  Pure 


JUICE  .J.  GRAPE. 


FOR  THE  COMMUNION  TABLE. 


^fCRMENrO) 

The  unfermented  juice  of  red  grapes, 
known  as  the  Zinfandel  variety,  is  of¬ 
fered  to  churches  generally  as  a  fitting 
“  wine  ”  for  the  communion  table.  It 
will  be  found  in  every  respect  purely  a  ^ 
product  of  the  grape,  and  answers 
exactly  to  our  Saviour’s  expression: 

“  Fruit  of  the  vine.”  This  product  is 
the  result  of  an  entirely  new  process, 
involves  no  boiling,  and  preserves  the 
freshness  of  the  grape  juice  almost  as 


m 


THE  CONSUMER’S  SUPPORT. 

The  grape  cure  liaii  been  found  tn  many  caMS  to  rap* 
idly  reorganize  and  reconstruct  tbe  blood  current,  and 
to  surpri.se  the  tissues  and  excite  tbe  nervous  system 
Into  bealtb.  The  beverage  form  of  grape  juice  Is  an 
agreeable  and  vrholesome  nutrient  in  a  great  variety  of 
sicknesses.  Its  fruit  acids,  its  blood  salts  and  its  grape 
sugar  make  it  a  valuable  medicine.  It  affords  a  nour¬ 
ishing  and  easily  managed  food  for  dyspeptics  of  many 
kinds.  We  seek  to  supplant  alcoholic  and  fermented 
drinks  by  something  mure  wholesome,  more  satisfying 
and  refreshlng-eiomelhlng  embodying  all  tbe  best  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ripe  grapes  marred  by  nothing  that  would 
falsely  stimulate  or  excite;  and  in  tbe  new  era  that  is 
dawning,  the  llfe-giving  principles  of  the  grape.  In  their 
purest  condition,  will  enter  every  home  as  a  comfort 
and  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Its  sub-acid  taste  and  easiness  of  assimilation  give 
It  a  high  value  In  fevers  of  every  sort.  Its  concen¬ 
tration,  keeping  qualities  and  palatabllity  give  it  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  over  the  beverage  form.  It  Is  agree¬ 
ably  administered  In  aerated  water  or  hot  or  cold  water. 


one  tastes  it  in  eating  ripe  grapes. 

Two  varieties  of  our  concentrated  juice  suitable  for  redilution  with  any  aerated,  carbonated  or  pure 
cold  water  are  bottled  under  our  labels— i.  Red,  Zinfandel,  White,  Muscatel. 

Sold  only  in  pint  bottles,  the  contents  of  which  are  equal  to  one-half  gallon  of  fresh  orape  JUICE. 
Price,  05  cents  per  bottle.  For  sale  by  leading  druggrists  and  grocers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

145  Broadway,  New  York. 

Horman  Barbour,  Selling  Agent,  77  Warren  St,  Hew  York. 


GRAPE  FOOD  CO., 

Los  Gatos,  California. 

J.  S.  Twombly,  Selling  Agen^  27  Commereial  St.,  Boston. 
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NEW  DEPARTURE. 


Dreer’s  Reliable  Seeds 


$e.OO  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  Car  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  Washington.  Route  is  over  the 
B.  &  ).  to  Chicago,  then  via  the  Great  Rock 

LA  )  Route  to  Denver  and  the  Scenic  and 
Sout  ern  Pacific  Routes  to  destination. 

This  Car  leaves  Philadelphia  every  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Having  been  in  the  tourist  business  success¬ 
fully  for  fourteen  years  we  can  guarantee  the 
very  best  service  at  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
and  one  of  oar  well-informed  and  attentive 
excursion  managers  accompanies  tbe  car,  and 
looks  after  the  comfort  of  passengers.  The 
Car  is  Pullman-built  and  equipped;  and,  be¬ 
sides  the  excursion  manager,  has  a  porter  and 
Pullman  conductor  in  charge. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate  you 
should  use  this  service ;  therefore  address  for 
reservation  in  tbe  Car, 

A.  PHILLIPS  A  CO.. 

Ill  So.  9th  St.,  PhiUdelphlw,  Pa. 


Have  been  planted  by  the  most  critical  growers  for  over  half  a  century.  They  are  aure  to  grow,  true  to 
.  ... - ,  disappointment  if  sown  In  the  Gnrden,  Fnriii,  or  Greenhouse. 


name,  and  will  save  you  money - - 

This istbeyearfor  economy  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Send  two  stam  '  •- 

tbe  best  only. 

oriptions  In  cu - -  —  -  -  . 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


by  getting 
I  gives  des- 


Variable  I  from  Chicago.  All 


Tourist  Tickets  at 


Route  meals  served  in 


Dining  Cars. 


Palace  Drawing- 


Quickest  Route  to  the 

MIDWINTER  FAIR 


Room  Sleeping  Cars 


and  Tourist  Sleepers 


CUNTON  H.  MENEEIT  BEU  COlPM 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  EXCURSIONS 
leave  Chicago  every  Thursday.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W.  A. 
Thrall,  G.  P.  &  T.  a.,  Chicago,  if  you  mention  this 
publication.  Agentsof  connecting  lines  sell  tickets  via 


are  run  through  to 


San  Francisco  with¬ 


out  change,  leaving 


Chicago  daily  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 


CHICAGO  &  RIORTH-W^TEHN  RAILWAY. 


■i Tht  Old  BtUablt  Standard  Pan,  No.  048. 

CSTERBROOP  FRIGON  IBii 


ae  Jolm  St.,  XT.  TT. 


too  OTHER  STYLES* 


PRE8EBVE  YOUB  ETANOELI8T8. 

Now  that  Thx  EvANOSLim  la  imbliBhed  In  »  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  our  reader,  will  wirii  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  beet  order. 
We  can  mpply  mob  a  binder  for  M  cent,  each,  portage 
prepaid.  Address  Tn  EvAHOgun,  P.  O.  Bok  8330,  New 
York  city.  , 


